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Price Dispute Unsettles Industry 


New Business Becomes Stagnant and Mill and Furnace Production is Reduced to Low 
Basis—Faith in Revival or Effect of Stabilizing Price Plan Wanes Sharply 
—-Railroad Purchases at Any Price are Doubted 


HILE Washington haggles over governmental 
W unity as to price policies, stagnation in iron 
and steel has spread rapidly, bringing in its 

train a growing list of idle furnaces and suspended 
mills. New business with some exceptions has be- 
come almost paralyzed. Some well qualified observers 
describe the past week as the dullest period they ever 
have witnessed. There is small lingering faith in the 
industry that any constructive good now can come 
out of the stabilizing price plan no matter if present 
complications can be adjusted speedily, which 
doubted. A more insistent demand for the formal 
abandonment of the undertaking and the reversion to 
open market conditions is apparent. It is plain that 
producers cannot be kept bound much longer to a 
proposal which manifestly has lost its effectiveness. 
There is a well defined belief in various quarters 
that too much weight has been given to the possi- 
bility of .railroad purchases and that no matter how 
low the prices might have been placed, the railroad 
administration would not nor could not have been 
a liberal buyer. In this connection, it develops that 
the railroad administration was able recently to obtain 
a $5 concession on rails from the agreed army and 
navy price that went into effect Jan. 1. This was 
before the agreed reductions of March 21 were 
made so that in reality the concession in rails to 
the government has been $10 per ton. Likewise it is 
learned that while the railroad administration has not 
accepted the adopted prices its purchasing repre- 
sentatives have been demanding the benefit of the 
reduced pig iron prices on old contracts for castings. 
On some sides the sharp contraction 
of production is looked upon as a 
wholesome development calculated 
to restore more quickly a sound basis 
> of trade. The really moderate extent 
of price cutting, considering the fractional demand, 
is pointed to more as a reflection of cost conditions 
than as the effect of the minimum scale recently 
adopted. Should the stabilizing plan fail and gen- 


is 


Costs Show 
In Prices 


uinely open market conditions result, it is believed 
there will be no sharp deviation from the levels re- 
cently proclaimed. While there is considerable shad- 
ing at present, it is by no means widespread nor 
scarcely more pronounced than before the 
reductions of March 21. At the same time, new buy- 
ing scarcely has been sufficient to test certain markets. 

The situation at Chicago where some 

producers pronounce the choking off 


agreed 


Output On 55 buying the worst in their ex- 

Low Level perience, is typical of general condi- 

tions. The suspension of 75,000 

tons of ship plates has been received there. The 
Illinois Steel Co.,, which a few weeks ago was run- 
ning almost full, is down to 60 per cent. It is 


questionable whether steel output in the country is 
much over 50 per cent. ‘Some eastern plants are down 


to a one-third capacity rate. Blast furnace opera- 


tions are being reduced correspondingly. In the 

Youngstown district 11 out of 25 stacks are cold 

or banked. Independent coke ovens in the Con- 
nellsville district are about 30 per cent active. 

The lake ore market for the 1919 

Ore Market °°25°" has opened unobtrusively. 

Several open market sales have been 

Is Opened negotiated at $5.75 for Mesabi non- 

bessemer, or on the price basis last 

in effect. These contracts provide the buyer is to 


benefit from any lake or rail freight reductions. Fur- 
naces connected with ore operations likewise have 
Two Steel corpora- 
One 


been arranging their tonnages. 
tion boats are bringing down their first cargo. 
independent steel company vessel is loading. 

Automobile builders are making further purchases 
for third quarter production. In Detroit territory 
one large interest placed about 25,000 tons, chiefly bar 
material, in the Yet even automobile pro- 
ducers have been acting with greater caution and 
the tractor industry shows signs that output has been 
running ahead of sales. Structural activity is making 
a better showing despite current restraints. 


week. 
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Clear the Air, Let Business Proceed 


seemingly, can breathe life into the prostrate 

plan for stabilizing prices and restoring busi- 
ness confidence which was undertaken by the depart- 
ment of commerce only a few weeks back with 
strong hopes and brilliant promises. The develop- 
ments of the past week have tended only to further 
confound a decidedly confusing state of affairs. *The 
situation has reached the stage where it presents all 
the aspects of a great debate in which acrimony now 
is appearing with the spokesmen of both the industrial 
board and the railroad administration pleading for 
favor before the bar of public opinion. The lines 
have been drawn $0 tightly that resignations are in the 
air and some already had been tendered. 


IN roreet that President Wilson now may do, 


In this clash of opposing statements and of con- 
tinuing recrimination it is necessary -to restate the 
fundamental purpose of the original plan to get a 
proper prospectus of the strange surroundings into 
which it has drifted. That purpose was to win back 
the confidence of the business world and to stimulate 
enterprise by an enforced readjustment of the values 
of basic materials. If there is one thing that the 
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Washington controversy has done and is doing stead- 
ily, it is to stifle and unsettle confidence both in new 
undertakings and in the practical carrying out of the 
proposed plan. And it is important to remember 
that the development of the scheme yet has to pass. 
its first stage for after the iron and steel schedule 
has been satisfactorily adjusted, there still remain the 
many other basic materials for similar treatment be- 
fore the benefits of the movement could be realized. 
It would seem therefore, that the psychological con- 
dition essential to the success of the plan now has 
past its crest and is decidedly on the wane, rendering 
more and more futile as it proceeds either a prolonged 
or revived effort to establish a commonly accepted 
price level by arbitrary action. 

Business unquestionably has been set back by the 
price squabble and apparently will continue to be 
restrained as long as the present unsettled status pre- 
vails. Instead of becoming a trade stimulant therefore 
the stabilizing movement has become an obstacle be- 
cause there remains small likelihood under present 
conditions that it can be restored to effective form. 
The industrial board, therefore, has in its power an 
opportunity to do business a real service though of 
a different character than that upon which it orig- 
inally embarked. It has done everything that it 
could to put into effect, a schedule of reasonable 
prices on iron and steel. It really can go no further. 
It should resign and go home becausé its usefulness 
manifestly is near an end if it is not already termin- 
ated. This necessarily will not be a confession of 
failure. It simply will denote that there never was 
co-opera.ion nor could there be co-operation among the 
various government departments of the character 
fundamentally necessary to insure the success of 
the plan. Thereby the operation of the suspended 
laws of supply and demand will be released, business 
will be freed of its present inertia and the responsi- 
bilities for whatever results subsequently may occur, 
will be squarely placed. 





Tipping the Wage Plank 


f= railroad administration has just granted a 
wage increase of $65,000,000 to railway train- 
men, affecting about 400,000 men, and bringing 
their average weekly wage to about $40. The total wage 
increases on the railroads the past three years have 
more than absorbed all the additional revenue from 
higher rates charged for freight and passengers. The 
rate increases amounted to upwards of $1,100,000,- 
000, while the wage increases in three years have 
been $1,260,000,000. The employes of the United 
States Steel Corp. received an annual wage of about 
$32 a week, as against the trainmen’s $40. 
Yet the railroad administration has asserted steel 
prices must come down. If steel prices come down, 


costs of production, meaning wages, must come down. 
And so, the public sees a picture of the railroad ad- 














ministration lavishly handing out $65,000,000 to the 
trainmen with one hand, while with the other it is 
pressing down the lid on its urgent requirements, in 
order to bring about what would be, in effect, a re- 
duction in industrial wages. On its face this would 
mean the government is interested principally in the 
condition of the railway ._workmen. 





Resignation of Mr. Piez 


NIVERSAL and sincere regret is to be felt 

over the retirement on May 1 of Charles Piez 

as director general of the Emergency Fleet 
corporation. While his successor, Naval Constructor 
J. L. Ackerson, no doubt will prove a very capable 
official, it is deplorable that the services of a man 
possessing the remarkable capacity of Mr. Piez are 
to be lost to the government during these times 
when it will require the best constructive thought of 
the country for the upbiulding of the American 
merchant marine. It is men of the type of the 
retiring director general who are so urgently needed 
to bring about this extremely essential arm of com- 
merce if this nation is to take its part in world 
trade. Not only is Mr. Piez a man of exceptional 
business talent, but he has proved himself possessed 
of a wholesome courage that is altogether too rare 
these days in conspicuous positions. Fair-minded in 
making his decisions he stood firmly once he had 
reached them, and because of this attitude, disputes 
were settled quickly with the least possible disturb- 
ance. Employes of government shipyards became 
confident that Mr. Piez was disposed to give justice 
where justice was due and that he would do so in an 
impartial manner regardless of the results. He was 
not afraid to say what he thought. As a constructive 
force in having accomplished the actual work of 
building ships, he displayed an intelligence and a zeal 
seldom seen in government activities. 

While his private interests as president of the Link- 
Belt Co. unquestionably have made it necessary for 
Mr. Piez to resign as director general of the Emer- 
gency Fleet corporation, his leaving the government 
service nevertheless is regrettable. His case serves to 
illustrate again that while the government needs busi- 
ness capacity in its service more than anything else, 
the conditions of that service are such that it is 
utterly unable to compete against the rewards and 
attractions of commerce for the practical mind. 





Statesmanlike Legislation Demanded 


ITH indications pointing to the signing of 
W the peace treaty in the immediate future, 
it is the prevailing opinion that President 
Wilson will return to Washington and call an extra 


session of congress at once. This surmise may not 
be entirely correct, but it is hardly conceivable that 


the President will long delay taking this necessary 
action in view of the urgent need. of passing ap- 
propriation measures which failed at the recent 
session and of enacting legislation looking to a sound 
economic readjustment to peace conditions. The 
tariff revenue, immigration, labor, the railroads, a 
military policy, and other extremely important sub- 
jects promise to be taken up, to say nothing of dis- 
cussion and action by the senate concerning a league 
of nations. Never before in its history has the 
congress of the United States had such great tasks 
ahead of it. Never before did it require more wis- 
dom or a higher degree of co-operation, not only 
between members of the two parties, but likewise be- 
tween congress and the administration. 
Unfortunately, there is strong evidence that this 
sense of co-operation will be sadly missing unless the 
public generally lets both congress and the adminis- 
tration know in ways not to be mistaken, that no 
political quibbling will be tolerated in these days 
problems of vast importance to the nation 
worked out for the benefit of the whole 


when 
must be 
country. 

Unless those in charge of the government both 
in the legislative and executive branches are reminded 
that the public welfare good legislation, 
instead of political jockeying, it is entirely probable 
that the congress will be 
stormier than any preceding one. The elements for 
such a setting exist in abundance. The 
condition of the world in itself has naturally agi- 
tated the human mind. Differences of opinions as to 
the correct and 
problems are many, and often take on violent form. 
In the White House is a Democrat. In congress 
there is a medley of political complexions. Osten- 
sibly, it has a Republican majority. So far as the 


demands 
forthcoming session of 


unsettled 


solution of national international 


house is concerned such a majority is will defined. 
The senate supposedly is Republican by one. In 
point of fact, it has neither a Democratic nor a 
Republican majority. Sitting on the Republican side 
are three or four members who cannot properly be 
called Republicans. They wear the habiliments of 
radicals, and especially in one or two cases are so 
self-seeking that under their demagogic protestations 
of fighting for the interests of “the people” they are 
apt to be found voting with one side one day and 
the other side the next. The Democrats in the 
senate, now in the minority, promise to work together 
between themselves at least without any great friction, 
but, taken as a whole, it must be plainly discernible 
that they represent only mediocre _ statesmanship. 

Consequently, the prospects of satisfactory and 
statesmanlike legislation from the forthcoming ses- 
sion of congress, it must be frankly stated, are not 
as bright as might be hoped or expected in these 
times calling for broad-gaged nationalistic thought and 


constructive work. 
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Pig Iron 
Bessemer, valley ......eceecees $27.95 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh .........-. 29.35 
Basic, Pittsburgh .......e+e+++- 27.15 
WOU, GEE, hc ccviwecebeosess 25.75 
Basic, delivered eastern Pa....... 29.65 
Basic, Buffalo, furnace.......... 25.75 
Malleable, Pittsburgh .......... 28.65 
Maileable, Chicago, furnace...... 27.25 
Malleable, Buffalo, furnace....... 27.25 
Malleable, delivered eastern Pa.. 31.15 
FOUNDRY IRON SILICONS 
Mo. 8 MOPUREM cc ccccccccsceces 1.75 to 2.25 
No, 2 Southern ......ecsecccese 2.25 to 2.75 
No, 2X Eastern and Virginia..... 2.25to 2.75 
No, 1X easter once ec eccceeces 2.75 and up 
NO. 1 Chlemge .nccceccccccsccce 2.25to 2.75 
No. 2 foundry eastern .....++++- 1.75 to 2.25 
No. 1X, eastern delivered Phila... $33.65 
No. 2, foundry valley, Pittsburgh. 28.15 
No. 2 foundry, Cleveland furnace.. 26.75 
No. 2 foundry, Ironton furnace... 26.75 
No. 1 foundry, Chicago furnace... 28.00 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago furnace... 26.75 
No, 2X, eastern del., Phila...... $1.90 
No, 2X, eastern, N. J. tidewater. . an 40 
No, 2X foundry, Buffalo furnace. . 8.00 
No. 2 foundry, del. Philadelphia. . $e. 65 
No. 2 foundry, N. J. tidewater... 29.75 to 31.15 
No. 2 southern, Birmingham ..... 28.06 
No. 2 southern, Cincinnati ...... $1.60 
No. 2 southern, Chicago ........ 33.00 
No. 2 southern, Phila. .......... 34.50 
No. 2 southern, Cleveland ....... 33.00 
No. 2 southern, Boston ......... 36.00 
No. 2 southern, St. Louis ...... $2.25 
Virginia, No. 2X, furnace ....... 28.00 
Virginia, No. 2X, Philadelphia.... 29.90 to 30.10 
Virginia, No. 2X, Jersey City.... 30.40 to 30.70 
Virginia, No. 2X, Boston........ 31.40 to 31.70 
Gray forge, valley, Pittsburgh.... 27.15 
Gray forge, eastern Pa.......... 29.65 
Silveries, 8%, furmace.......... 40.25 
Ohio Silveries, 8%, Chicago..... 43.55 
Tennessee Silveries, 8%, Chicago. 44.25 
Low phos. standard, Phila....... 46.75 
Low phos. Lebanon, furnace...... 43.75 to = 75 
Low phos. standard, Pittsburgh... 7.15 
Charcoal, Superior, Chicago nominal sn70 
Chicago, Superior, last half...... 31.45 
Coke 
(At the ovens) 
Connellsville furnace ........++: $3.75 to 4.25 
Conpelisville foundry ........++. 4.50 to 5.25 
Pocahontas furnace, nominal...... 6.00 to 6.50 
Pocahontas foundry, nominal..... 6.50 to 7.50 
New River foundry, nominal...... 8.00 
New River furnace, nominal...... 7.50 te 8.00 
Wise county furnace, nominal.... 6.00 
Wise county foundry, nominal.. 6.50 to 7.00 
easpeatveye 
Ferromanganese, 80 per cent 
ates. cavidae'dvens ceases © 5190. 00 to 150.00 
Spiegel, 16 to 20 per cent fur- 
ae ear 87.00 to 42.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, spot 
and contract, ivered be esee 126.00 te 135.00 
Ferro carbon-titanium, carloads, 
producers plant, per net ton. 200.00 
Bessemer, ferrosilicon, 10 per cent 45.00 
Bessemer, ferrosilicon, 11 per cent 48.00 
Bessemer, ferrosilicon, 12 per cent 51.00 
Ferrosilicen prices at Ashland, Ky., Jackson and 
New BStraiterille, 0. 


Semifinished Material 


BILLETS AND BLOOMS 


(4 x 4 Inch) 
Open-hearth, Pittsburga ........ $38.50 
Open-hearth, Philadelphia ....... 42.50 
Open-hearth, Youngstown ....... 38.50 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh ........... 38.50 
Bessemer, Youngstown .......... 88.50 
Forging, Pittsburgh ............ 51.00 
Forging, Philadelphia ...... Gace 55.00 
SHEET BARS 
Pittsburgh ........ $42.00 
Open-bearth, Youngstown ...... 42.00 
| EEE ~dedtccccosey 42.00 
Bessemer, Youngstown .......... 42.00 
SLABS 
Pittsburgh and Youngstown....... $41.00 
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Iron and Steel Prices 


Corrected to Wednesday Noon 


SCRAP PRICES ON PAGES 1054 AND 1056 
WIRE RODS AND SKELP 





Wire rods, Pittsburgh........... $52.00 
Groovea skelp, Pittsburgh........ 2.45¢ 
Sheared skelp, Pittsburgh........ 2.65¢ 
Shapes, Plates and Bars 
(In cents per pound) 
Structural shapes, Pittsburgh.... 2.45¢ 
Structural shapes, Philadelphia. . 2.695¢ 
Structural shapes, New York. 2.72¢ 
Structural shapes, Chicago ...... 2.72¢ 
Tank plates Pittsburgh ........ 2.65¢ 
Tank plates, Chicago .........- 2.92¢ 
Tank plates, Philadelphia ...... 2.895¢ 
Tank plates, New York ........ 2.92¢ 
Bars, soft steel, Pittsburgh...... 2.35¢ 
Bars, soft steel, Chicago ........ 2.62¢ 
Bars, soft steel, New York ..... 2.62¢ 
Bars soft steel, Philadelphia 2.595¢ 
Bar iron, refined, Phila. ....... 2.595¢ 
Bar iron, common, Chicago ..... 2.50c to 2.62¢ 
Bar iron, common, Cleveland ... 2.52¢ 
Bar iron, refined, New York..... 2.62¢ 
Bar iron, refined, Pitt gees 2.75¢ 
Hard steel bars, Chifago....... 2.45¢ 
Rails, Track Material 
Standard bessemer rails, mill.... $45.00 


Standard open-hearth rails, mill.. 47.00 
. 45.00 to 50.00 
2.7 





Angle bars, Pittsburgh base..... 5e 
Angle bars, Chicago base....... 2.75¢ 
Light rails, 25 to 45, mill 2.45¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Pittsburgh...... 3.35¢ 
Track bolts, Pittsburgh......... 4.35¢ 
Track bolts, Chicago........... 4.62¢ 
Track spikes, Chicago........... 3.62¢ 
Tie plates, Chicago............ 2.75¢ 
Wire Products 
(Per 100 Ibs. to jobbers; retailers Se more) 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh.......... 3.25¢ 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh.......... 3.00¢ 
Galvanized wire, Pittsburgh...... 3.70¢ 
Barb wire, painted, Pitts....... 3.40¢ 
Barb wire, galvanized, Pitts..... 4.10¢ 
Cut nails, Pittsburgh........... 4.445¢ 
Coated nails per count keg, Pitts. 2.85¢ 
Polished staples, Pittsburgh...... 3.40¢ 
Galvanized staples, Pittsburgh... . 4.10¢ 
Chain, Piling, Strip Steel 


(In cents per pound) 
Chain, 1 in. proof coil, Pitts.... 6. 
Sheet piling, base, Pittsburgh.... 2. 
Coid rolled strip steei, bard coils, 1% inches 
and wider by 0.100 inch and heavier, base per 
100 pounds, 5.65c. 





Market Report Index 


PaGE 
Weekly Market Review.... 993 
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Sheets 
(In cents per pound) 
SHEET MILL BLACK 


No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts. ...... 4.35¢ 
No. 28, bessemer, Pitts. ........ 4.35¢ 
No. 28, open-hearth, Chi. ...... 4.62¢ 
TIN MILL BLACK 
No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts. ..... 4.35¢ 
No. 28, bessemer, Pitts. ........ 4.35¢ 
GALVANIZED 
No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts. ..... 5.70¢ 
No. 28, bessemer, Pitts. ........ 5.70¢ 
No. 28, open-hearth, Chi. ...... 5.97¢ 
BLUE ANNEALED 
No. 10, open-hearth, Pitts. ..... 3.55¢ 
No. 10, bessemer, Pitts. ........ 3.55¢ 
No. 10, open-hearth, Chi. ....... 3.82¢ 
No. 10, open-hearth, Phila. ..... 3.795¢ 
Tin Plate 
(Per 100 Ib. box) 
Tin plate, coke base, Pitts...... $7.00 
Iron and Steel Pipe 
Base Pittsburgh to Jobbers Carloads 
Biack Galy 
Base, Pittsburgh Per cent off 
% to 3 in., butt, steel........ 57% 44 
% to 3 in., butt, irom......... 39% 23% 
Boiler Tubes 
Steel, 3% to 4% inches, Lc. 1........ 40% 
Iron, 3% to 4% inches, c. 1l........... 16 


Cast Iron Water Pipe 


Without War Freight Taz 
(Class B Pipe) 
Class A pipe is $1 higher than Class B. 
Chicago 


Four-inch, Chicago ........+.... $59.80 
Six-inch and over, Chicago....... 56.80 
Four-inch, New York........... 60.70 
Six-inch and over, N. Y........- 57.70 
Four-inch, Birmingham ......... 56.00 
Six-inch and over, Birmingham... 53.00 
Hoops, Bands, Shafting 
Hoops, Pittsburgh ..........+++ 3.05¢ 
Bands, Pittsburgh ............. 3.05¢ 
Hot rolled strip steel, Pitts. 
stamping quality ..........+. 3.30¢ 
Shafting, Pitts., carloads........... 28 off list 
Rivets 
Structural rivets, Pittsburgh...... 8.70¢ 
Boiler rivets, Pittsburgh......... 3.80¢ 
Rivets ys in. and smaller Pitts...... 65-10-5 off 


Nuts and Bolts 
(Prices f. ©. b. Pittsburgh) 
CARRIAGE BOLTS 
(% x 6 inches, smaller and shorter) 


Wee NE adic cacnedicewccate 60—5 off 
Ce TRG. ove chbeceasave veseee 50-10-5 off 
Larger and longer..........+ssse8 45-10 off 


MACHINE BOLTS 
(% = 4 inches, hot pressed nuts) 


RS GE dc wecedscddecteces 60-10-5 off 
"GU DEE accwdnd ccescaaesdone 60-5 off 
Larger and longer.......sseesecee 50-10 off 
Cold pressed hexagon 

nuts 5% in. and larger......... 70-10 off 
Cold pressed 

nuts 7 in. gnd smaller........ 80 off 
Gimlet and cone point lag screws 65-5 off 

NUTS 

Hot pressed, square blank............. 3.25¢ off 
Hot pressed, square tapped............ 3.00¢ off 
Hot pressed, hexagon blank........... 3.25¢ off 
Hot pressed, hexagon tapped.......... 3.00¢ off 
Cold pressed, square blank............ 3.25¢ off 
Cold pressed, square tapped........... 3.00¢ off 
Cold pressed, hexagon blank........... 3.25¢ off 
Cold pressed, hexagon tapped....... «+» 3.00¢ off 
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UULHUITUUEAUOLIER SONAL is 
(Yesterday, a month ago, three months ago and a year ago) a 
Quotations on leading products April 16, average for March, 1919, average for January, 1919, and = 
average for April, 1918. Prices are those ruling in the largest percentage = 
of sales at the dates named. 
Prices Average prices Prices Average prices 
Apr. 16, Mar., Jan., April, Apr. 16, Mar Jan., Apr 
1919 1919 1919 1918 1919 1919 1919 1918 
Bessemer, valley del., Pittsburgh.... $29.35 $32.55 $33.60 $36.15 Iron bars, Cleveland $2.52 3.16 3.32 3.64 
Basic, valley, del., Pittsburgh....... 27.15 30.35 31.40 32.95 Iron bars, Chicago mill............ 2.55 2.8 4.13 
*No. 2 Foundry, Pittsburgh........ 28.15 29.85 82.40 33.95 es SEE © co daSrebccescccove 2.72 2.89 3.07 
*No. 2 Foundry, Chicago, furnace.... 26.75 29.95 31.00 33.00 Me end anh decce vase 2.45 2.71 2.80 a 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago... .. 31.45 38.70 38.70 37.50 Beams, Philadelphia .............. 2.695 2.958 3.045 18 
Malleable, valley .......eccesees ~e 37.235 31.85 32.90 34.45 Tank plates, Pittsburgh............ 2.65 2.91 3.00 
Malleable, Chicago ......sesece0++ 27.25 30.45 $1.50 33.50 Tank plates, Chicago........... 2.92 8.15 3.27 2 
**Southern, No. 2, Birmingham..... 28.00 31.20 32.25 33.50 Tank plates, Philadelphia......... ; 2.895 155 3.24 i 
*Southern Ohio, .No. 2, Ironton..... 26.75 29.95 31.00 33.00 Sheets, bik., No. 28, Pittsburgh.... 4.35 4.61 4.70 y 
Basic, eastern del., eastern Pa..... - 29.65 32.85 33.90 32.00 Sheets, blue anld., No. 10, Pittsburgh 3.55 81 0 { 
**No. 2X Virginia, furmace........ 28.00 31.65 35.25 33.50 Sheets, galv., No. 28, Pittsburgh... . 5.70 5. OF 6.0 6.2 
**No. 2X, eastern del., Philadelphia. 31.90 85.10 36.15 34.25 Wire nails, Pittsburgh............. 3.25 3.43 50 50 
Ferromanganese, 80 per cent, delivered 130.00 140.00 217.00 *250.00 Connellsville furnace coke. .75 4.00 5.85 6.00 
Bessemer billets, Pittsburgh........ 38.50 42.25 43.50 47.50 Connelisville foundry coke.......... 5.00 4.81 7.00 00 
Bessemer sheet bars, Pittsburgh..... 42.00 45.75 47.00 51.00 Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh. . 16, 0¢ 14.60 20.80 29.00 
Open-hearth sheet bars, Pittsburgh... 42.00 45.75 47.00 51.00 Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa..... 16.00 14.25 19.00 28.30 
= Open-hearth billets, Pittsburgh...... 38.50 42.25 43.50 47.50 Heavy melting steel, Chicago........ 16.50 15.25 19.20 28. 
= Steel bars, Pittsburgh............. - 2.35 2.61 2.70 2.90 No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa......... 21.50 24.00 29.80 34.00 
Steel bars, Chicago............«6. 2.62 2.81 2.97 2.90 No. 1 wrought, Chicago............ 18.50 17.65 23.20 33.50 
Iron bars, Philadelpha............. 2.595 3.005 3.745 3.50 Rerolling rails, Chicago 18.25 16.30 22.30 34.00 
*1.75 to 2.25 silicon. °°2.25 to 2.75 silicon. *70 per cent. 
(FOR ADDITIONAL PRICES SEE PAGES 1054 AND 1056) 
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Iron Market Drags, Output Declines 


Consumers Continue to Buy Sparingly and More Stacks Go Out as Furnace Stocks 
Grow—Income Tax Payments Influence Operations—Revision of Old Con- 
tracts Unsettled Pending Outcome of Price Disagreement 


Philadelphia, April 15.—An_ eager- 
ness of the furnaces for orders is re- 
flected in the willingness of several 
to make small concessions in order 
to allow for freight rate inequalities. 
This is illustrated in connection with 
an inquiry of the N. & G. Taylor Co. 
for 200 to 250 tons of basic per week 
for its Cumberland, Md., plant. Sev- 
eral furnaces showed a willingness to 
absorb 15 to 20 cents, representing 
the freight against them, despite their 
expectations that eastern makers 
would not try for this business be- 
cause the rate from the east to Cum- 
berland is higher than from Pitts- 
burgh to Cumberland. Although sell- 
ers are anxious to take the business, 
this buyer plans not to close for more 
than a month ahead. An interesting 
sale involved 750 tons of No. 2X at 
28 Buffalo furnace for second and 
third quarter delivery to a Baltimore 
maker. Numerous other sales are 
noted, but chiefly for small tonnages. 
They include principally foundry and 
some charcoal and maleable. Cur- 
tailment of production continues. The 
Princess furnace at Glen Wilton and 
the Dora furnace at Pulaski, Va., 
have been blown out and the fact 
that large tonnages have been piled 
at some furnaces indicates that addi- 
tional stacks will follow these. An 
interesting point brought out is. that 
the large income tax payments will 


prevent the piling of iron on a scale 


which otherwise would probably be 
carried out. Current inquiries involve 
only small tonnages of foundry and 


low phosphorus 

Await Open Market Development 

New York, April 14--The Redfield 
price stabilizing plan now is generally 
considered a failure in pig iron circles 
in this district and interest is focussed 
on the probable course of the market 
when open trading is re-established. 
New business remains extremely light, 


with little inquiry from domestic 
consumers, A good many export in- 
quiries are in the market, both for 


small and for large tonnages but so 


far as known these rarely result in 


actual business, the foreign buyers 
considering the freight rates prohib- 
itive. A large proportion of the for- 


eign inquiries are from South Amer- 
ica and the Orient, although some 
inquirics from England are reported. 
Shipments on old contracts continue 
and most of these melters are stock- 
ing iron. A comparatively few melt- 
ers which were not engaged in war 
business and so did not contract for 
their requirements in 1918 furnish the 
bulk of current demand and they are 
buying only for immediate require- 
ments. There is so little new business 
that there is small incentive or oppor- 
tunity for price cutting, even if fur- 


naces were inclined that way Under 
the circumstances, prices are so neat 
the cost line that the resistance to 
declines under open market trading 
it is expected would be increasingly 
stiff Another factor that men 
tioned in connection with open mar 
ket trading is the fact that furnaces 
have had one or two years of pros- 
perous business and financially are in 
a comparatively strong position In 


former years furnaces sometimes were 
forced to sell pig iron even at a loss 


in order to get money to pay for 
their ore, but it is felt that a greater 
proportion of stacks now would be 
inclined to blow out and wait for 
revival of demand, rather than to 
operate at a loss. Sellers generally 
are adhering to the new schedule oi 
prices. 


Inquiries Few; Sales Small 


Pittsburgh, April 15.—Comparative 
ly few inquiries are coming out in this 
district for pig iron beyond those for 
small tonnages that are absolutely 
required and sales are confined entire- 


ly to these essential needs. The 
Union Radiator Co., Johnstown, Pa., 
has sent out an inquiry for 500 tons 
of foundry iron for May and June de 
livery and a Cumberland, Md, con 
sumer is in the market for 500 tons 


of sand cast basic for the same period 
These are the only inquiries of any 
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considerable size that recently have 
come to makers. A _ quotation of 
$25.75, furnace, was made by one 
merchant producer against the in- 
quiry for basic iron but the actual 
price is to be determined by the 


averages carried in the trade papers 
for the delivery period. Buyers are 
not interested in the market beyond 
the present half year. On the other 
hand, producers cannot be said to be 


making strenuous efforts to interest 
them in their requirements over that 
period. Except for the requirement 
arrangements, most of which are on 


a monthly settlement basis, merchant 
producers in this district have made 
no revision of contracts covering the 
first half and seemingly are deter- 
mined to insist on full compliance by 
consumers with the terms of those 
instruments. At the same time prices 
cannot be said to be strong or even 
firm and apparently all that is neces- 
sary to develop an open and com- 
petitive market is the appearance of a 
bona fide inquiry involving a good 
sized tonnage. The suggested prices 
are quite uniformly quoted against 
such inquiries as are now coming out, 
but as a rule only small lots are 
wanted and buyers are not much in- 
clined to haggle over these require- 
ments. No further suspensions are 


noted among merchant furnaces in 
this and valley districts, but it is 
known that two furnaces now are 


merely working up the ore on hand 
and probably will be blown out by 
the end of the month. Three fur- 
naces of the Ohio works of the Car- 
negie Steel Co. at Youngstown, O., 
were blown out and also the stack at 
the Niles, O., works of that company. 
The company now has in blast only 
36 of its 59 stacks. 


Some Sales Are Made 


Buffalo, April 15.——Pig iron pro- 
duction in this territory has fallen off 
in some cases to as low as 50 per cent 
of furnace capacity, because of the 
lack of business. There seems to be 
nothing for ironmakers to do but sit 
down and wait for developments. One 
bright spot in the week was the re- 
port by one maker that his interest 
had sold 2300 tons of foundry and 
basic about evenly divided and an- 
other 600 tons of foundry for export. 
Another interest reports having dis- 
posed of a couple of carloads of iron. 
The furnaces are quoting the indus- 
trial board schedule as arrived at at 
the recent conference. All these sales 
were made on the regular basis. With 
reference to further reduction, makers 
generally here cannot see their way 
clear to selling lower-priced iron. For 
one thing, freight rates, it does not 
appear probable, will be reduced, and 
as long as these keep up, it is not 
thought that prices can be reduced 
practicably. 


Sales Drop Away 


Cleveland, April 15.—Sales of iron 
by Cleveland furnace interests which 
had shown a fair expansion the pre- 
ceding week, dropped off sharply the 
ast week and were of small volume. 
eported sales do not exceed 3000 
to 5000 tons. One producer sold 


two lots of foundry under 500 tons 
each for last half shipment at the 
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$26.75 base furnace price. These 
transactions were with buyers out- 
side the automobile field who have 
furnished the bulk of the business 
recently. A down-state pump manufactur- 
er closed for 200 tons. A sale of Ala- 
bama higher carbon iron for prompt 
shipment was made to a consumer in 
this territory at $26.75, Birmingham, 
for the base foundry grade. There 
has been the usual sprinkling of car- 
load orders. Inquiries as well as sales 
have reflected an increased uncertainty 
among consumers and have been ex- 
ceedingly few. They have called al- 
most exclusively for foundry iron, and 
steelmaking grades have been strictly 
absent. Some reports continue to 
come out indicating price concessions. 
But usually it is not possible to con- 
firm these. In some cases undoubt- 
edly they are due to furnaces with 
the advantage in freight, taking the 
business. Producers continue to hold 
in abeyance, action on the readjust- 
ment of old contracts though one in- 
terest has notified its customers that 
all $31 iron now will be billed at 
$26.75 as shipped. They are waiting 
until the price situation at Washington 
is settled one way or the other and 
they are able to determine whether 
or not a government-named price is 
in effect. Shipments in some direc- 
tions are a little better but generally 
iron continues to be piled at the fur- 
naces at about the same recent rate. 
Further blowing out of furnaces is 
indicated. One of the Toledo stacks 
will probably go out in the near future. 
Furnace interests connected with ore 
operations, have been making up their 
season’s ore requirements during the 
past week. 


All in Waiting Mood 


Chicago, April 15.—Buyers of pig 
iron have resumed the waiting atti- 
tude which characterized the situation 
for many weeks, and no buying of 
moment is expected until the Wash- 
ington muddle is cleared. Even settle- 
ment of that situation probably will 
not cause general buying until con- 
sumers of foundry and steel mill prod- 
ucts begin to place their orders and 
bring a necessity for further supply 
of raw material. At present some in- 
quiry is coming out but all is for iron 
to be delivered and consumed within 
second quarter. Melters find their 
supplies are running out in some 
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grade or other and are compelled to 


come into the market for small lots 
to provide variety for their mixtures. 
Most of this business is in car lots 
or 100-ton lots and the largest sale 
known of recently involved 800 tons 
for a melter in the Chicago district. 
One inquiry now being considered 
calls for 1400 tons of foundry iron, 
but this may be simply feeling out the 
market. Furnaces have considerable 
iron piled on their yards, but antici- 
pate no difficulty in disposing of it, 
as production is being curtailed 
sharply. The Iroquois Iron Co. now 
has only three stacks operating out 
of six and will blow out one of 
these shortly. One stack at the Fed- 
eral plant of the By-Products Coke 
Corp. probably will be blown out by 
May 1. Inland Steel Co. now has 
only one stack operating out of three 
at Indiana Harbor, the other two 
undergoing repairs. 


Buying Plans Again Submerged 


St. Louis, April 13—Activity in the 
pig iron market which immediately 
followed the reduction in prices, has 
subsided. The market now is as quiet 
as it was previously. Plans which 
came ,to the surface earlier in the 
month have been submerged again, 
and there is no buying except for a 
few carlots needed for immediate use 
and for some unusual mixtures. From 
the south come reports of further 
banking and blowing out of furnaces. 
A leading furnace interest reported the 
sale this week of three small lots of 
foundry iron, but not a pound for 
future delivery. All the _ selling 
agencies say that interest in the sec- 
ond half has disappeared. 

Change in conditions is ascribed 
to the controversy in Washington, 
but there is no great condemnation of 
governmental departments. 


Southern Shipments at Minimum 


Birmingham, Ala., April 15.—In- 
quiries are beginning to fall off and 
shipments of iron are at minimum in 
the South. The Tennessee Coal, Iron 
& Railroad Co. this week will blow 
in a furnace at Ensley which has 
been repaired, and the furnace at 
Oxmoor, one of the oldest in the 
district, will be blown out for re- 
pairs. The Republic Iron & Steel 
Co. is considering blowing out a fur- 
nace, while the Tennessee company 
will blow in two more at Bessemer. 


First Ore Contracts Written 


Market Opens With Sales to Both Outside and Connected Interests 
—Lake Carriers Offer Lower Rate—Trade Outlook Brighter 


First contracts for the new season’s 
ore business were written by operators 
at Cleveland during the past week and 
while transactions in the aggregate were 
comparatively small, they served to 
create a more cheerful sentiment. A 
disposition on the part of the furnace 
interests to consider purchases, the offer 
of the lake carriers to reduce freight 
rates, the first movement of ore from 
mines to docks and the actual loading 
of ore on vessels at Two Harbors were 
developments that presaged more im- 


portant events in the market. The sales 
thus far made are understood to have 
been on $5.75 basis for Mesabi non- 
bessemer in effect at the close of last 
year, the buyers to receive the full 
benefit of reduced vessel rates. Most 
of the sales were made to connected 
interests but some business was closed 
in the open market. 

Offerings of some odd lots of off- 
quality ore are reported at prices 
considerably below last season's level. 
Some resale lots of standard are also 
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reported to be obtainable at conces- 
sions in the Pittsburgh district. 

The announcement that the lake car- 
riers are willing to accept lower rates 
was made. at a conference of repre- 
sentatives of the Lake Carriers’ as- 
sociation and the-ore and coal interests 
in Cleveland April 11. Another meeting 
at which the shippers and carriers were 
represented was held Monday, April 14, 
but no decision was reached, although 
the views as to what the new rates 
should be were not radically divergent. 
An agreement may be reached before 
April 18, when, according to announce- 
ment by the United States shipping 
board, representatives of all the Great 
Lakes shipowners and shippers of ore, 
coal and grain will meet at Washington 
to consider new rates, to be approved 
by the board. The continuance of last 
year’s mobilization committee of the 
Lake Carriers’ association also will be 
discussed at this meeting. 

No action has been taken by the ore 
operators with respect to an appeal to 
the interstate commerce commission 
from the decision of the railroad ad- 
ministration against reduction of the 
freight rate from mines to docks. It 
was learned that if the case is carried 


before the commission the latter will 
be unable to make a decision in time 
to affect any shipments made _ this 
season. 


The Pittsburg Steamship Co.’s steam- 
ers, H. D. Witttams and D. G. Kerr, 
cleared from Two Harbors loaded 
with ore April. 15, while on the same 
date one of the Inland Steel Co.’s 
steamers was in Lake Superior en 
route down with a cargo of ore. 
These shipments inaugurate the sea- 
son’s ore movements by steamer to 
lower-lake docks. 


Few Sales at Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh, April 15—A few small 
sales. of ore reported here at the old 


basis of $5.75 per ton, lower lake 
ports, for mnonbessemer, but as a 
general rule consumers still are dis- 


them have 
One blast furnace 


interested and some of 
supplies for sale. 


interest whose stacks are about to be. 


blown out, is offering to sell remain- 
ing tonnages on hand at $1 a ton 
below the old price. These resale 
offerings, however, do not amount to 
much tonnage, for most furnaces have 
succeeded in working up most of 
their ore. 


Many Furnaces Out 


Youngstown, O., April 14-—Lack of 
orders and the need of general repairs 
is beginning to tell on blast furnaces 
in the Mahoning valley. Out of 25 
stacks in this district, 11 are inactive. 
The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
has one stack out of blast at East 
Youngstown and two at Hubbard, O.; 
the Republic Iron & Steel Co. has two 
Haselton furnaces and the Hanna fur- 
nace idle; Nos. 3 and 5 furnaces at 
the Ohio works of the Carnegie Steel 
Co. and also its stack at Niles, O., are 
down; the Brier Hill Steel Co. has its 
Tod furnace blown out for repairs; 
and, the A. M. Byers stack at Girard, 
O., is idle. Seven of the 11 furnaces 
are blown out and four are banked. 
Five of the seven furnaces were blown 
out for relining. 
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Spot Coke Seeks Buyers 


Blowing Out of Furnaces Keeps Ahead of Oven Curtailment—Prompt 
Sales at $3.65 to $3.75—Independents Run 30 Per Cent 


Pittsburgh, April 15.—As blast fur- 
maces are being blown out almost 
daily with a consequent decline in 
the consumption of coke it is ex- 
tremely difficult for a producer to pre- 
vent accumulation, the disposal of 
which is possible only at or near the 
buyers’ valuation. Tonnage sales gen- 
erally range from $3.65 to $3.75, 
ovens, for those lots which producers 
find on their hands as a result of 
the suspensions of shipments to blast 
furnace interests which have blown 
out their, stacks. One lot of 50 cars 
is reported to have been sold at $3.75 
in .the past week and five more small 
lots have been sold at $3.65. April 
contracts generally were renewed at 
around $4.25, but it is now possible 
to negotiate May requirements as low 
as $4 although some producers de- 
clare that this is as low as they will 
sell and assert that no profit is left 
at that price. Consumers are not 
much concerned about the second 
half requirements for in addition to 
the uncertainty that exists in the pig 
iron market, they also are influenced 


by the possibility that coke prices 
may be even lower in June than they 
are now. More or less gossip is 


heard of lower prices for coal and it 
is figured that costs may be further 
reduced by fuller operations of the 
beehive ovens. One of the big items 
in the current cost of producing coke 
is found in the fact that the overhead 
rises with curtailed operations. It is 
said that independent coke producers 
in the Connellsville region now are 
not running more than 30 per cent of 


capacity. Little is going on in found- 
ry coke at the moment, and prices 
take a range of from $4.50 to $6, 


ovens. The lower quotation is named 
by brokers and some doubt exists as 
to whether the offerings are strictly 
standard. Purveyors of choice brands 
of: foundry coke are quoting any- 
where from $5 to $6 depending on the 
size of the order and whether the 
buyer is or is not a regular consumer. 
According to the Connellsville Courier, 
Connellsville production of coke for 
the week ending April 12 was 175,350 
tons as compared with 185,660 tons 
in the previous week. s 


New Buying is Small 


New York, April 14.—Activity in 
the by-product foundry coke market 
continues confined to shipments on 
old contracts on the basis of the 
April prices of $9.40 delivered New 
England, and $860 delivered New 
Jersey points. Consumers generally 
are well covered under their old con- 
tracts and new buying is small. 


Many Ovens Closing Down 


Cincinnati, April 14—Reports from 
the Connellsville district show that 
many ovens are closing down because 
of the lessening demand for both fur- 
nace and foundry coke. In some cases 
consumers who have bought for last 
half have made requests to cancel con- 
tracts, but such instances are becom- 
ing scarcer. However, there is no 


inclination on the part of anyone not 
covered for that period to place orders 


St. Louis Market Dull 


St. Louis, April 13.—Dealers and 
producers describe the coke situation 
as being the dullest in recent months. 
No one is buying for any delivery, 
and until more pig iron is sold there 
is little chance that the demand for 
coke will improve. Inquiries for the 
second half are virtually nil. Melters 
who had provision for the first half 
of 1919, believing the war would last 
much longer than it did, now find 
themselves burdened with considerable 
surplus fuel. 


Southern Market Weaker 


Birmingham, Ala. April 15—The 
coke market in the south is. showing 
more weakness than in several years. 
Few new contracts are in sight. Price 
concessions however are lacking. In- 
dependent coke makers in this district 
say that old contracts still are being 
worked on, and if there is no change 
for the better before long, output will 
be further curtailed. The reduction in 


output by reason of ovens making 
72-hour coke instead of the 42-hour 
variety still is noted. The Sloss- 


Shefheld Steel & Iron Co. is reported 
as having settled with the government 
as to contracts for by-products made 
when the 120-oven Semet-Solvay by- 
product plant was contracted for last 
year. 


More Mills 


Are Running in Tin Plate and Situa- 
tion Slightly Improves 


Pittsburgh, April 15.—Average op- 
erations of the tin plate mills in this 
and nearby districts are slightly bet- 
ter than they were last week, due 
to the fact that several independent 
plants that were down last week or 
running on a limited scale, have ac- 
cumulated enough business to start 
up this week. The American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Co., however, has 10 
mills down this week and those in 
operation are runing on a nine-turn 
schedule, or about 60 per cent. Some 
of the independents are not yet up 
to 50 per cent of capacity, but tak- 
ing the industry as a whole, the aver- 
age is above that mark. No decided 
or general improvement has devel- 
oped, and until the government re- 
lieves the packers of the big quan- 
tities of canned foods made up on 
verbal orders, it is doubtful if matters 
will improve a great deal. Manu- 
facturers are not piling up tonnage in 
anticipation. of future needs and if 
later on the demand recovers, a short- 
age of tin plate is possible. Rather 
good orders have been coming out 
for roofing ternes lately, presumably 
because of spring repairs. Prices 
hold on a base of $7 per base box, 
Pittsburgh, but market really is un- 
tested since current demands are so 
small. 
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Scrap Betterment Halted 


Larger Buyers Again Forsake Market and Conditions Reflect Slowed- 
up Movement of General Trade—Prices Well Maintained 


FOR COMPLETE SCRAP PRICES SEE PAGES 1054 AND 1056 


Pittsburgh, April 15.—The recent 
upward movement in scrap iron and 
steel prices appears to have been a 
little too rapid to be healthy and 
with the withdrawal from the market 
of several of the steel companies, 
which recently were fairly heavy buy- 
ers, business has dwindled. Some 
easing off in prices also has ensued. 
It is said that the Carnegie Steel 
Co. recently bought fairly large ton- 
nages of heavy melting steel and ob- 
tained them at from $15.75 to $16, 
delivered. It is reported that the 
Steel corporation is willing to pay 
$16, but other consumers declare they 
have been offered fair-sized tonnages 
at $15.75. No contracts would be 
made at that price, however, as it is 
feared the sales could not be covered. 
A range of $14 to $14.50 for cast 
borings appears to have been some- 
what higher than sales actually have 
taken place at or could be obtained. 
Purchases by the Carnegie Steel Co. 
are said to have been at $13 but it 
is doubtful if that figure could be 
obtained now as users no longer are 
interested and sellers once more are 
obliged to seek buyers. One big con- 
sumer of machine shop turnings in 
this district is out of the market at 
present and it is doubtful if sales 
now could be made much above $11, 
delivered. The sale of 500 tons of car 
wheels reported recently was made 
to a dealer at $24. Evidently the 
price controversy in Washington has 
nipped the boom that was budding in 
the scrap market. 

Market is Drift:ng 

New York, April 14—The iew large 
consumers noted in the local scrap 
market recently now are buying but 
little, and the situation generally is 
exceedingly inactive. Heavy melting 
steel and wrought material which had 
been in fairly good demand by a few 
interests, is now moving slowly, and 
throughout, buyers and sellers alike, 
are sitting tight, awaiting develop- 
ments at Washington. As a result, 
there is little change in quotatiors, 
despite the fact that some interests 
believe that an open market is not 
far off. 


Wrought in Demand 


Philadelphia, April 14.—The only 
grades of scrap which now are selling 
in any degree of activity here, are 
wrought material including both rail- 
road wrought and wrought pipe. Fair 
sales in these grades have been made 
at the advanced price reported last 
week. Prices on all classes of scrap 
have been unchanged the past week. 
Price of heavy melting steel by east- 
ern steel works now is at a standstill. 


Market at Buffalo is Strong 


Buffalo, April 15.—The opinion is 
gaining weight here that the contro- 
versy over the price of stee! and iron 
will eventually create a wide-open 


condition in the scrap market. It is 


believed that scrap will remain. strong 
and will bring higher prices. There 
has been but little let-up in buyin: 
although local interests are not lend- 
ing themselves to its development. 
Buying is all from outside districts. 
Consumers in other districts are keep- 
ing up the demand for turnings, bor- 
ings and malleable scrap. The de- 
mand for heavy melting steel con- 
tinues strong. There is no change in 
prices this week. i 


Buyers Wholly Indifferent 


April 15.—Bearish senti- 
ment is rampant in the Cleveland 
scrap iron and steel market. Melters 
not only are refusing to buy but, say 
scrap dealers, refuse even to talk when 
they will buy or prices they have in 
mind. Melters declare they cannot do 
business until the railroad administra- 
tion buys, hinting, meanwhile, that the 
industry is fast on the way to an 
open market, and the next week or 10 
days is likely to see the trend estab- 
lished. In the absence of buying, 
prices are unchanged, though senti- 
mentally, they are much weaker. A 
scarcity of specialties, wanted by 
dealers to piece out contracts, is 
noted. 


Cleveland, 


Market Holds Strength 


Chicago, April 15.—Although con- 
ditions in the Chicago market for 
iron and steel scrap are not quite as 
active as has been the case, reflect- 
ing thereby the slowness exhibited by 
the finished steel market, the strength 
apparent for some weeks has not 
abated, and quotations are practically 
unchanged. A recent effort by a con 
sumer to cover a large tonnage of 
heavy melting steel was only par- 
tially successful at the price offered, 
and dealers who did furnish some 
tonnage under this inquiry are now 
engaged in covering. The scrap trade 
apparently believes in the basic 
strength of conditions and is pro- 
ceeding on the assumption that any 
activity will carry prices to a higher 
level. An instance of the truth of 
this feeling is found in the result of 
recent slight activity in car axles. 
Inquiry by a -western mill for iron 
and steel axles resulted in both these 
grades advancing sharply. Most deal- 
ers believe that the same condition 
would result from any considerable 
inquiry for any grade of scrap. Rail- 
road offerings continue to come out 
and are taken freely and at good 
prices. The Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul offers 900 tons, the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy 650 tons, the 
Northern Pacific 650 tons, the Chi- 
cago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 
2 tons, the Kansas City Terminal 
160 tons and the Michigan Central 
has issued a pending list covering 
a dozen items. 


Prices Firmer at Cincinnati 


Cincinnati, April 14.—Dealers were 
agreeably surprised to receive some 
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orders last week from the Pittsburgh 
and Cleveland districts for scrap to 
be shipped before July 1. Heavy 
melting steel and bundled sheet scrap 
both advanced 50 cents to $1 a ton, 
and some other grades also are firmer. 


Dealers Offering Material 


St. Louis, April 15—The market 
for scrap iron and steel is irregular, 
with activities confined entirely to 
dealers. Consumers not only are re- 
fusing to purchase, but are seeking to 
cancel material contracted for. Some 
of the dealers who have been laying 
down considerable tonnages have 
changed their opinions, and now are 
offering the material for sale, in some 
instances for less than what they paid. 
One interest is trying to dispose of 
7000 tons of mixed grades, and lesser 
dealers have correspondingly liberal 
amounts they would willingly part 
with. Some fairly heavy transactions 
have been reported, among them 2200 
tons of steel, purchased by a dealer to 
deliver on a contract of long standing. 
Yards are selling freely, both because 
of the bearish turn in the pig iron 
market, and because of financial neces- 
sity. Railroads have been offering 
more material than heretofore. Lists 
before the market this week included 
the following: Wabash, 2000 tons; 
Mobile & Ohio, 1000 tons; Clover 
Leaf, 800 tons; St. Louis Terminal 
Railroad association, 900 tons; Cotton 
Belt, 400 tons; Big Four, 1500 tons. 


Southern Market at Standstill 


Birmingham, Ala., April 15.—Prac- 
tically no business is being transacted 
in the scrap iron and steel market in 
the South. No inquiries are being 
made, and dealers do not believe the 
situation will improve until the rail- 
roads begin buying. Country scrap 
is not being offered. 


Gear Manufacturers Hold 
Annual Meeting 


Members of the American Gear 
Manufacturers’ association met at the 
Hotel Statler, Cleveland, April 14, 
15 and 16 in their annual convention. 
The first days were largely spent in 
organizing committees and holding 
meetings to prepare reports and rec- 
ommendations. . W. Sinram, vice 
president, Van Dorn & Dutton Co., 
Cleveland, and for the past two years 
president of the Gear association, 
was re-elected. William Ganschow, 
William Ganschow Co., Chicago, and 
4 J. Frost, Frost Gear & Forge 

Jackson, Mich., were elected to 
seinen themselves as three- -year mem- 
bers of the executive committee, and 
J. B. Foote, Foote Bros. Gear & 
Machine Co., Chicago, was named a 
new three-year member of the com- 
mittee. 

Standardization was the most im- 
portant topic discussed and much 
time was given to the solution of this 
problem. Although the war proved 
a handicap to the _ standardization 
program of the association, it now 
seems that the time is not far off 
when important forward steps will 
be taken along this line. Tuesday 
afternoon the representatives took 
an automobile tour about Cleveland 
and in the evening an informal ban- 
quet was held at the Hotel Statler. 
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Sheet Mills 


In Valley Struggle Along—Automobile 
Buying is Brightest Spot 


Youngstown, O., April 15.—Early 
this month many sheetmakers here 
were closing good-sized orders for 
various grades of sheets and they 
therefore felt optimistic over the sit- 
uation. Since then the Hines-Peek 
controversy has arisen and this has 
had a depressing effect on market 
conditions so far as this district is 
concerned. Orders are not coming 
to the mills as frequently as they 
did a week or two ago and the slug- 
gishness in buying is very noticeable. 
While sheetmakers are not complain- 
ing, still they are not satisfied with 
the volume of business being done. 
Few salesmen in the valley are sitting 
at their desks waiting for business to 
come to them. Most of them are 
active in seeking out buyers but what 
business is being done is only for 
small lots. While the scarcity - of 
business is more or less discotraging 
to the producer when compared with 
the orders received throughout 1918, 
yet under the present uncertainties, 
they are inclined to be satisfied if 
they can obtain enough orders to 
operate their mills partially. 

An inquiry for approximately 1200 
tons of blue annealed for southern de- 
livery has been received by one val- 
ley maker. Demand for blue an- 
nealed is exceedingly active through- 
out the valley; galvanized is dead. 
A large percentage of the valley’s 
galvanizing output at this time of 
the year usually is sold to farmers 
for roofing and general repairing pur- 
poses. While such inquiries are fairly 
numerous, actual sales are few. The 
higher prices quoted are causing the 
farmer to decide to roof with lower- 
priced substitutes such as slate, tar 
paper or products of that class. There 
is some apprehension among the mak- 
ers lest the substitutes may win the 
farmer permanently over to the us« 
of these other materials. 


Small Orders the Rule 


Philadelphia, April 15.—Small or- 
ders continue to feature the eastern 
sheet market. These are fairly nu- 
merous but consumers are placing 
only what they actually need and the 
bulk of their requirements are being 
held back. 


Automobile Demand Bright Spot 


Pittsburgh, April 15.—Sheet mill op- 
erations still would be pretty limited 
if it were not that an excellent de- 
mand exists for those required in 
making automobiles. Even the car 
builders, however, are not buying as 
far ahead of their requirements as 
usual and it is doubtful if any of the 
manufacturers are booked more than 
90 days ahead. At the same time, 
100 per cent operations on automo- 
bile sheets counterbalance to a con- 
siderable extent the lack of normal 


business in other lines and _ tends 
to bring up the general average of 
mill operations. Prices show no 
change, although plenty of reports 


are current that some makers would 
look long and hard before turning 
down business in ordinary black, gal- 
vanized or blue annealed sheets, provid- 
ed the bid was within reason. So long as 
the possibility exists, however, that the 
price stabilizing plan of the industry 
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trade board may go through adherence 
to the suggested figures is fairly general. 


Western Demand Weak 


Chicago, April 15.—Buyers of steel 
sheets are not in the market for 
large quantities and the local inde- 
pendent producer is operating at less 
than 50 per cent capacity. Buying 
is irregular and in light tonnage, 
making the operation of mills uncer- 
tain and now allowing them an 
economical arrangement of rolling 
schedules. 


Barbed Wire 
Bought for War Unfit for Peace Use 
—Specifications Backward 


New York, April 14—Makers of 
wire products are holding prices to 
the newly established levels but say 
business is light. No cutting of 


prices is reported. The arguments 
for purchase of galvanized barbed 
wire made by wire mills last year 


when the government was calling for 
tonnages of painted and unpainted 
wire for.military purposes are being 
confirmed by time. The wiremakers 
pointed out that the painted and un- 
painted wire would not be fitted for 


transfer to peace uses after the war 
and that a large tonnage would be 
on hand with the coming of peace. 


A lot of 8000 tons of unpainted barb 
wire in a New Orleans warehouse is 
reported that is already beginning to 
disintegrate and so is a total loss. 


Barbed Wire is Moving 
Pittsburgh, April 15.—Seasonable 


activity is observed in barbed wire, 
although, if anything, the volume of 


business is still considerably below 
normal. It had been supposed that 
because of the fact that supplies of 


barbed wire for ordinary uses were 
at a minimum for pretty. much of the 
time during the past two years, that 
this spring would bring about an 
abnormal demand. Such has not been 
the case, however. Fair demands are 
coming out for nails but plain wire 
is anything but in good demand. Mill 
operations are tending down and it 
is doubtful now if any of the pro- 
ducers in this district are running 
at better than 70 per cent of capacity. 
Higher rate of operation is rendered 
unnecessary from the fact that most 
manufacturers have generous. stocks 
and are meeting promptly most of 
current demands for these supplies. 


Specifications in Check 


Cleveland, April 15.—Specifications 
in wire products continue to be held 
back by the uncertain price situation. 
This applies both to the manufac- 
turing trade and to the jobbers, as 
orders are being placed only from a 
hand to mouth fashion. The mills 
have a good tonnage upon their books 
and were specifications liberal, opera- 
tions would be fairly satisfactory. As 
it is, mill conditions are unchanged. 
Some of the manufacturing users of 
wire who were in the mood to con- 
tract when the stabilized prices were 
announced but before the controversy 
at Washington developed, are with- 
holding action. 
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Oil Pipe 
Continues Market’s Active Feature— 
Cast Demand Better in West 


Pittsburgh, April 15.—Conditions in 
tubular goods are much as they have 
been during the past two weeks. 
Manufacturers still have a brisk de- 
mand for oil country requirements and 
most of them are booked a month 
or six weeks ahead. This line, how- 
ever, is the only active spot among 
this class of material, for although 
merchant pipe is expected to do bet- 
ter as the spring works on, not much 
activity has yet developed, and in- 
qguiries for line pipe, long before mak- 
ers, have not yet been closed. Out- 
side of oil country goods, prompt de- 
livery can be made on all kinds of 


pipe. The manufacturers generally 
are carrying good sized stocks in 
their warehouses and these are so 
well scattered over the country as 
to make quick shipments to jobbers 
possible. 


Buyers Are Holding Off 
New York, April 14.—Excessive dull- 


ness characterizes the eastern cast 
iron pipe market During the past 
week or 10 days private buying has 


dropped off to almost nothing, and as 


for new public or municipal inquiry, 
there is virtually none. The only 
tonnage of special note at this time 
is that of Bayonne, N. J., which closes 
bids on April 18 after several weeks 
delay. The controversy at Washing- 
ton over iron and steel prices is un- 
doubtedly a large factor in the pro- 
nounced dullness of the market. While 
some makers believe that an open 


market is at hand, no change is being 
made in prices 


Oil Country Demand Good 


Youngstown, O., April 14.—Makers 
of tubular goods report that a greater 
interest is being shown by oil country 
consumers. The latter are not only 
inquiring but are placing good-size 
tonnages and consequently pipe mills 
are busily engaged in this direction. 
Domestic business for this product is 
low with little activity being shown 
on the part of buyers. 


Pipe Inquiry is Better 


Chicago, April 15.—Consumers of 
cast iron pipe appear to have reached 
the conclusion that improvements 
during the present year must be un- 
dertaken soon and are inquiring more 
freely for prices. The present week 
secs a number of lettings and indica- 
tions are that further inquiry will be 


received from other sources. Bids 
were to be opened April 15 at Mid- 
land, Minn., on 125 tons for a con- 
tractor’s job and at Detroit on 328 
tons. April 18 will see bids opened 
on 4600 tons which Akron, O., de- 
sires to buy, and on 1200 tons at 
Springfield, O. Bids have been asked 
by Fond du Lac, Wis., on 130 tons 


to be opened April 25. 
Slightly Better in South 


Birmingham, Ala., April 15.—A lit- 
tle improvement in the cast iron pipe 
market is noted, due to a slight in- 
crease in the melting of iron and to 
reports of a number of specifications 
now being prepared. Actual business 
has not yet developed, however. 
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Auto Plants Buy Further 


Prominent Michigan Interests Close for 25,000, Tons Largely Bars— 
Other Buyers Cautious—Chicago Mills Doing Little 


Cleveland, April 15.—Some heavy 
purchases of bars, small shapes and 
other rolled lines, continue to be 


made by automobile interests to cover 
their manufacturing requirements for 
the 90-day period beginning with July 
1. One of the largest interests of this 
character with plants at Detroit and 
other districts, closed in the week on 
its tonnage for that period. It is 
estimated that about 25,000 tons of 
carbon of soft and forging bars and 
other material was purchased. Even 
the automobile trade, however, has 
been affected by the unsettlement, 
attendant upon the Washington price 
situation and orders have been given 
freely. In the tractor industry 
there are indications that production 
has run ahead of sales and steel 
orders are being affected accordingly. 


less 


tar orders from miscellaneous con- 
sumers generally in this territory 
have been reduced, and the market 


appears to be drifting, until the price 
atmosphere is clarified. Price soft- 


ness continues in rerolled bars and 
two producers now are reported to 
be quoting at least $2 under the 


regular 2.35c schedule. There are in- 
timations that lower could be done 
on the tractor order. The market in 
reality is untested. 

Little Selling at Chicago 

Chicago, April 15.—Operation of 
western mills producing soft steel 
bars is slackening materially, and the 
leading independent has just passed 
through the worst week in its history, 
from an operating point of view. Un- 
certainties engendered by the squab- 
ble at Washington over steel prices 
seem to have stopped all desire on 
the part of consumers to enter the 
market and buying probably never 
was in less volume than at present. 
Most mills are working deeply into 
their backlog, if any exists, and it is 
predicted that unless business picks 
up shortly, most steel producers will 
close down in 60 days or less. 

Buying of bar iron is much less, 
and specifications are being made 
slowly. The present range of quota- 
tions is 2.50c to 2.60c, Chicago mill, 
the lower quotation bcing obtainable 
by old customers whose tonnages are 
fairly large. 

Demand for hard steel bars ic- 
rolled from rails is light and the only 
feature in this market is the recent 
buying by agricultural implement man- 
ufacturers, which has given sufficient 
tonnage for mills to resume activity 
after a long rest. 

Demand Waits on Washington 


Pittsburgh, April 15.—Demands for 
merchant steel bars still are restricted 
to the actual needs of buyers and 
until something is definitely known 
with regards to the President’s atti- 
tude on the price controversy between 
the industrial trade board and the 
railroad administration no strong hope 
is held out for any improvement in 


business. Manufacturers do not seem 
to fear the effect of an open market 
in bars for the reason that compara- 
tively few of them can make a. fair 
profit on the current base of 2.35c, 
Pittsburgh, and even sharp competi- 
tion for business it is believed, hardly 
would result in any material recession 
from this level. Automobile manu- 
facturers are fair buyers, but are limit- 
ing their orders to 60 or 90 days, 
instead of pursuing their normal 
course of engaging their entire sea- 
son's requirements. Iron bars are 
moving steadily in small lots, makers 
adhering firmly to a base of 2.75c, 
Pittsburgh, for refined iron. 


Eastern Demand is Checked 
Philadelphia, April 15.—Bar demand 


in the East has slowed up. A few 
sales were made during the past 
week but the tonnage was much 


smaller than the preceding week and 
the volume is becoming more con- 
tracted. Very little business is be- 
ing done in iron bars. Bolt and nut 
inquiries which were active a week 
ago have dropped off and there is 
now very little buying under way. 
A large exporter states that he had 
a firm export order for several thous- 
and tons of bars but that foreign 
buyers will pay no higher than equiv- 
alent of 2c to 2.07c, Pittsburgh, and 
the mills are not ready to quote such 
figures. 


Inquiry is Better 


Buffalo, April 15.—Bar business is 
looking up a trifle in this district and 
though mills generally say it remains 
quiet there has been some good in- 
quiry. One sale of 1500 tons is re- 
ported. 


Navy Places Tonnage 


Youngstown, O., April 14—Opera- 
tion of bar mills in this territory is at 
a low ebb and short time deliveries 
may be had from nearly any maker. 
Last week’s bookings of one maker in- 
cluded approximately 1000 tons of soft 
steel bars for the navy department. 
The inquiry for this material, which 
has been before various barmakers for 
at least a month, originally called for 
10,000 tons. 


Bolt Inquiry Increases 


Chicago, April 15.—Inquiry and buy- 
ing of bolts and nuts is excellent, all 
consumers apparently being in need 
of further supplies, and new business 
is Originating in practically all pos- 
sible directions. As a result of this 
condition, manufacturers have _in- 
creased operation of their plants and 
some are now going at the rate of 
75 to 80-per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 60 per cent a fortnight 
ago. 

Demand Extremely Small 


Pittsburgh, April 15.— Although 
prices of nuts, bolts and rivets were 
cut as deeply as manufacturers be- 
lieved they should have been, and in 
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some cases too much in their opinion, 
buyers do not seem to be impressed 
and trading still is on an extremely 
limited scale. Complaints still are 
heard from the makers of small rivets 
that they cannot sell them profitably 
at 65, 10 and 5 off, but as yet no 
revision of this price has been made. 


Buyers Act Conservatively 


Cleveland, April 16.—Users of nuts, 
bolts and rivets are pursuing a con- 
servative buying course. While speci- 
fications are being received in better 


volume than during the first three 
months, this increase has not been 
pronounced. Makers state that some 


few orders are coming from buyers 
who had their requirements lined up 
but postponed purchases until the 
prices Of raw materials were adjusted. 
Holding of many building projects 
in abeyance is checking considerable 
buying of rivets. 


Band Demand Continues Slack 


Pittsburgh, April 15—Demand for 
hoops and bands still is limited with 


makers in this district. Old orders 
have long since been cleaned up and 
aside from the fact that consumers 


appear to be fairly well covered, the 
uncertainty as to the maintenance of 


present prices also tends to make 
them cautious with regard to  pur- 
chases. Mill operations are under 


rather than above 50 per cent. 
Shafting Demand is Fair 


Pittsburgh, April 15.—Automobile 
manufacturers are fairly good buyers 
of cold-rolled shafting but demands 
from other sources still are small and 
the mills are not running much in 
excess of 50 per cent of capacity. 
Even the automobile interests are not 
buying so far ahead as formerly and 
apparently the uncertainty about prices 
is influencing them to some extent, 
but not to the extent it does other 
consumers. 


Lower Ferro 


Results From Resale Offers—Ferro- 
tungsten Again is Reduced 


New York, April 14.—Continued re- 
ports of low prices done on resale 
transactions in 80 per cent ferroman- 
ganese are being heard, but manufac- 
turers are standing pat at $150, 
delivered. One resale lot of 80 per 
cent alloy was reported turned over 
at $110, seller’s works. At $150, fur- 
naces are said to be at rockbottom 
as regards costs, in view of their 
stocks of high priced ore. It is prob- 
able the average price of ore was 
upwards of 90 cents a unit, at which 
price the ore cost alone would be 
more than $94.50. The cost of course, 
differs widely with the various makers. 

A slightly better inquiry is reported 
for 50 per cent ferrosilicon com- 
prised of one or two lots for early 
shipment. Prices are unchanged at 
$90 to $110 delivered, on resale busi- 
ness and $110, delivered, manufac- 
turers price. 

The price of standard ferrotungsten 
again has been reduced. Makers are 
quoting about $1.50 per pound con- 
tained for 72 per cent alloy, while 
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some resale lots have sold at a shade 
below this figure. 

Demand for ferrochrome is relative- 
ly good. Alloy running 60 to 70 per 
cent chromium and 6 to 8 per cent 
carbon is quoted 32c a pound and 4 
to 6 per cent carbon, 33c. Makeis of 
special steels for automobile purposes 
are buyers. 

Consumers who have ferrovanadium 
for resale have been able to turn over 
this material at a good profit. Sales 
of small lots have been made at $10 
per pound contained and higher for 35 
to 40 per cent alloy. Manufacturers 
are quoting $650 a pound on con- 
tracts for two to three months’ de- 
livery. 


Demand Still Restricted 
Pittsburgh, April 15—Demand for 


ferroalloys as far as manufacturers are - 


concerned still is extremely limited. 
In ferrovanadium, however, it is not 
so much the lack of demand as the 
lack of supplies and a difference over 
prices between buyers and sellers, that 
is holding up business. Consumers of 
the latter material are making active 
inquiries but seem to regard $5 to 
$5.50 a pound, basis 35 to 40 per cent, 
as fair prices, while makers generally 
are asking .$6 and some even $7. 

Prices asked for 80 per cent ferro- 
manganese by manufacturers are so 
much above those established on 
resale lots that consumers are abso- 
lutely uninterested. The general ask- 
ing price of makers on this material 
is $150, delivered, but reports have 
been current here lately that some 
producers are meeting the resale 
prices which range from $115 to $120. 

Makers of 50 per cent ferrosilicon 
generally are quoting $110, freight 
allowed, but no recent business has 
taken place at that figure and it is 
doubtful if $100 would be refused. 
Resale tonnages that are changing 
hands are small and generally move 
at $90, freight allowed. 

Bessemer ferrosilicon has been of- 
fered as low as $45, furnace, for 10 
per cent, but without takers. In 
view of this fact, a higher quotation 
than $45 hardly is warranted. Con- 
sumers are well supplied and pro- 
ducers have fairly liberal stocks on 
their yards. 





Galvanizers Organize 


The National Association of Gal- 
vanizers recently came into existence 
at a meeting held at the Bellevue- 
Stratford hotel, in Philadelphia. The 
officers of the new organization are: 


President, John A. Hanlon of the 
Hanlon-Gregory Galvanizing Co., 
Pittsburgh; vice presidents, F. J. 


Cross of the Rochester Stamping Co., 
Rochester, N. Y., and William H. 
Spowers of the Jersey City Galvaniz- 
ing .Works, Jersey City, N. J.; secre- 
tary and treasurer, F. H. Horrocks of 
F. H. Horrocks & Son, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. The next meeting of the asso- 
ciation, it is expected, will be in 
Pittsburgh around the first of June. 


To extend its manufacture of steel 
parts for filing cabinets and devices, 
the Davis & Sherer Co., Dayton, O., 
has increased its capital stock from 


$15,000 to $50,000. 
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Plate Demands Are Light 


Eastern Mills in Most Cases Now Under 50 Per Cent—9000 Marine 
Plates Wanted—Chicago Gets 75,000 Ton Suspension 


Philadelphia, April 15.—New plate 
business in. the East is very small. 
In fact, the market is at a standstill 


and unless there is some improve- 
ment soon most of the eastern mills 
will be forced into idleness. None 


of the eastern plants now are operat- 
and 


ing at more than 50 per cent 

most are on a considerably lower 
basis. Among the recent inquiries 
is one from the Badenhausen Co., 


Philadelphia, for 9000 tons of marine 


plates. About 4400 tons are wanted 
for a pipe line to be erected near 
Jersey City and the Gaylord Engi- 


neering & Construction Co., of Scran- 
ton, is reported as likely to secure 
the contract. One member said had 
it not been for the railroad adminis- 
tration attitude, buying now would 
be on a fair basis as actual require- 
ments are large and all consumers 
need to induce them to buy is the 
assurance that further reductions will 
not occur. 


Orders Show No Improvement 


Pittsburgh, April 15.—No improve 
ment can be observed in the demand 
for plates in this district and few of 


the mills are at all fully employed. 
No new orders have recently come 
to the car builders, and with thei 


operations steadily tapering off, nat 
urally they are not in the market for 
any considerable amount of steel. 
Some of these interests would not 
like to see the railroads restored to 
private ownership, fearing that such 
a change would hold out less prom 
ises of car orders than if the gov 
ernment retains control for the next 
few years. Much discussion is creat 
ed by the dispute over prices between 
the railroad administration and _ th 
industrial trade board. The railroads 
actually need a great deal more 
money, it is said, than will be pro 
vided by the passage of the revolv 
ing fund appropriation which failed 
at the last congress. Demand for 
ship plates is anything but heavy 
for the reason that the navy depart 
ment requirements are held up, pend 
ing the settlement of the controversy 
in Washington, while the Emergency 
Fleet corporation requirements for 
the time being are well covered. 


One Tonnage Lot Placed 
Buffalo, April 


15.—Local mill men 
say there has been a rejuvenation of 
plate business during the past week. 
One interest sold a 2000-ton lot, and 


for immediate requirements 
Tank Steel is Wanted 


Youngstown, O., April 14—Scarcely 
any new buying of plates intended for 
cars is reported. The demand, how- 
ever, for plates with which to build 
storage tanks in the oil country is ex- 


ceptionally brisk and the mills are 
busily engaged in rolling plates for 
this purpose. 

Undercutting Sheet Schedule 
Cleveland, April 15.—Some plate- 


makers continue to quote plate extras 
for gage up to No. 12, thereby under- 


cutting the blue annealed sheet sched- 


ule on these thicknesses. On No. 10 
gage, 20 per cent extra over the 2.65c 
tank plate base is being named, and 
on No. 12 gage, 25 per cent This 
works out to a quotation of 3.3125c 
Pittsburgh on No. 12 tank plates as 
against 3.60c Pittsburgh on No. 12 
blue annealed sheets. Sheetmakers 
are complaining against this form of 
competition Local shipbuilders are 


bidding on ‘two government boats of 
small size. \ round tonnage of 
plates for another form of construc- 
tion is in prospect for work in this 
territory. 


Lose Much Ship Tonnage 


Chicago, April 15.—With practically 
no new business for steel plates, mills 
are in a bad way for business and 
face a shut-down before long if con- 
ditions do not change One interest 
in this territory has on its books ap- 
proximately 75,000 tons of plates, 
ordered for shipbuilding, which have 


been suspended and in all probability 


will be canceled Most of this steel 
Wi to have gone to Pacific coast 
yards and present uncertainties as to 


the shipbuilding program prevent any 
of the material being rolled and 
shipped. 


Car Inquiries 


Appearing in Small Lots—Railroad 


Orders Continue Light 

New York, April 14—A _ few. fair- 
sized inquiries are out at this time in 
the eastern car market, although the 
total volume of demand is small. 
The majority of inquiries are fo: 
only two or three cars each. "The 
largest list out is that of the Ter 
nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co, in 
ve lving 100 hoppers & H Fy ck is 
1 the market for 50 mine cars and the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. is inquiring ior 
25 gondolas and flat cars The J]. G. 
White Engineering Co. is also in the 
market for 25 tank cars Peter Doel- 
ger, New York City, is inquiring for 
30 to 50 wine cars, and the New York 


Municipal railway wants 100 passenge1 
cars. 


Business at a Standstill 


Pittsburgh, April 15.— Practically 
nothing is being done in rails and 
other track equipment at present, and 


pending an adjustment of the dispute 
between the industrial trade board 
and the railroad administration busi- 
ness is expected to remain inactive. 
Even the establishment of an open 
market which Mr. Hines seems to 
desire it is said here probablv would 


not result in any substantial orders 
by the railroad administration for the 
reason that the financial situation of 
the railroad at the moment is ex- 
tremely strained. Such orders as are 
coming out are for the small lots 
which must be had 
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Lettings Show Some Gains 


March Record of Independent Shops 9800 Tons Better Than Febru- 
ary—April Tonnage Still Better—Chicago Situation Shows Life 


New York, April 15.—A slight gain 
in the monthly total of structural 
awards as shown by the March statis- 
tics of the Bridge Builders and Struc- 
tural society. tookings last month 
were 17% per cent of shop capacity 
or approximately 32,300 tons, a gain 
over February of 9800 tons. The 
record of awards in recent months is 
as follows: 


Per Approx. 

Month cent tonnage 
Pt 2 sceéccedevescets ave 17% $2,300 
DE “ccbevecseccnscenevased 12% 22,500 
SEED. Kh ccccovccvccsesecaces 12 21,600 
December, 1918 ....cecccccess 29 52,270 
DEE, «= ac eccwedwoceteceoee 27 48,700 
GENE cc ccc ccc ccscceseesors 43 77,400 
BOpCOMINEF ccc etecccccseccese 60 108,000 
BER céccccsccccccecesesoss 57 102,000 
MT. 04.006 900 0¢R0600060004000 116% 209,700 
ME sevbceescdcnasessbevecee 56 100,800 
BD  tkeeecodcec see cdheceseudes 60 108,000 
OE cdcvescecedeoceeessesess 64 115,200 
ere Weeded 7 84,600 
PED eeacdb acavecsocusees 55 99,900 
DEE cevccsedcrrecseceoeseoes 53 95,400 
December, 1917 ...ccccccecees 121 205,200 
DE ‘cosevososendecescepe 77 138,600 
BU ceed vcccccessescoegat 61% 110,700 
BEPRREP ec cocccccccesctecese 29 52,200 
BEES) cdncdeceececceeseeee ue 38 68,400 
GE Sb pcencccacvbsescecseses 41% 74,700 
See S posdeces bees eboveved eens 47% $5,500 
SD Anostoesesedet conteeesces 56% 102,000 
BEE ncetcdeddesddareseedaees 61 110,000 
ED 600666666 240650008666e2 68 122,000 
ENG ccc ccvecedvepeesesecs 59 106,000 
D, -cenesceenknbubecseeva 61% 119,000 
December, 1916 ........eeee05- 86 148,000 
PEE setevcesecccovecccess 78 134,000 
Se eussecenedocestageu¥s 77 133,500 
GEE. occccccecocecess cee 52 99,400 
BU ccccccccccccestecceces 64 112,600 
MD. Weencdvevecddssodservicce 47% 83,600 
MD cdocavdbdecececcerséateoseve 58 100,000 
BO decaveteusesevvddécerse 80 137.000 


Demand in the local structural mar- 
ket is quiet. A few small tonnages 
are moving, but this business amounts 
to littl in the aggregate, and new 
inquiry is small. 

Some Awards Are Made 


Philadelphia, April 15.—Structural 
shape business in the East is almost 
at a standstill. Eastern mills are op- 
erating only spasmodically. The only 
business of importance has been the 
business from the automobile mak- 
ers. These interests have placed 
some fair tonnages of special auto- 
mobile sections. The 1700 tons for 
the addition to the Hershey Choco- 
late Co. plant has gone to L. F. 
Shoemaker & Co. Steel for crane 
runway and shipways at the League 
island navy yard, 1200 tons, was placed 
with the American Bridge Co. 


Trading Again Extremely Light 


Pittsburgh, April 15.—The past week 
has been marked by a return of the 
dullness in shapes which ruled in the 
few weeks preceding the Washit:gton 
price conference last month. While 
returns to the bridge builders’ asso- 
ciation for the week ending April 5, 
showed the largest structural lettings 
of any week since last November, new 
business last week was as light as that 
of the previous week was heavy. 
\ great many building projects are 
figured and- in making . their 
the steel fabricators are 


heing 


estimates, 


not paying much attention to either 


overhead charges or profits in their 
endeavor to keep their plants going 
and organizations intact. Neverthe- 
less, the more general belief is that 
no important business will be closed 
until the Washington price squabble 
has been settled. 
Cleveland Market Improves 
Cleveland, April 15—A slight im- 
provement was noted this week in the 
structural market after the abrupt halt 
following the Hines-Peek controversy. 
Selling agencies were figuring on sev- 
eral fair-size jobs with every prospect 
of awards being made within a few 
days, regardless of the hesitancy of 
the railroad administration to accept 
the prices agreed on for railroad ma- 
terial. One of the jobs called for 250 
tons, another 350, still another 700, 
while some of the local agencies were 
bidding on 800 tons for a new build- 
ing for the Haynes Automobile Co., 
at Kokomo, Ind. Several new build- 
ing projects developed during the 
week, the most notable of which was 
the Paul building, to cost approxi- 
mately $2,000,000. 
Better Tonnage Comes 
Chicago, April 15.—Better 
seem likely in the western market 
for structurals and activity is grad- 
ually being renewed. The _ general 
contract for the Butler Bros. ware- 
house has been let to John Griffiths 


things 
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& Son, but the award on 9000 tons 
of structural steel has not been made. 
Bids will be taken this week on 225 
tons of steel fer a bascule bridge at 
Jackson street, Oshkosh,~ Wis. The 
largest tonnage closed during the 
past week involved 490 tons for re- 
modeling the Wright building, at St. 
Louis. Other tonnages were com- 
paratively small. 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Three manufacturing buildings for Aluminum Goods 
Mfg. Co., Manitowoc, Wis., and Two Rivers, Wis., 400 
tons to Worden-Allen Co., Milwaukee. 

Remodeling Wright building, St. Louis, 490 tons, 
to the Decatur Bridge Co. 

Mill buildings for the Pingree Sugar Co., 
Utah, 342 tons, te the Minneapolis Steel 
chinery Co. 

Foundry building for Central Foundry Co. and Gen- 
eral Motors Co., Saginaw, Mich., 120 tons, to A. 
Bolters’ Sons. 

Water tank on tower for the city of Mitchell, 8. 
Dak., 103 tons, te the Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. 

Extensions to the plant of the Hershey Chocolate 
Cc., Hershey, Pa., 1700 tons, to L. F. Shoemaker 
& Coa, 

Shipways and crane runway, League Island navy 
yard, 1200 tons te the American Bridge Co. 

Powerhouse addition Newark, N. J., for public ser- 
vice commission of New Jersey, 600 tons to Hay 


Ogden, 
& Ma- 


Foundry & Iron Works. 
CONTRACTS PENDING 
Warehouse for Butler Bros., Chicago, 9000 tons, 


general contract to John Griffiths & Son. 
Bascule bridge for Oshkosh, Wis., 225 tons, bids 
being taken. 


Building for Haynes Automubile Co., Kokomo, Ind., 
800 tons; bids being taken. 
Extensions Frankfort Elevated Railway Co., Phila- 


delphia, 1500 tons, bids to be taken at end of 
April. 
Office building at Hartford, Conn., 1700 tons, bids 


being taken. 


Ace é 
The Nonferrous Metals © 
E z 
= Copper Lead Spelter Tin = 
| a 
1.0 
{Spot tlead, —«Spellter Spot 
Straits, New York S8t. Louls Alumi- anti- 
Copper tin basis basis num mony 
I ch. ot etek ic bine ddd keene 15.50 72.50 5.00 6.30 33.00 6.75 
DCW A\ sae « telnid cused ooenaw una 15.50 72.50 5.00 6.25 33.00 6.75 
tt aie a ofa diahtreudanwes o.oe RGRECH 15.50 72.50 5.00 6.20 33.00 6.75 
DTI ao behs Oho 06 secu alekeet ceuiead 15.37% 72.50 5.00 6.15 33.00 6.87% 
DCIS «Nos 6 etcae bv adukae seen oesl 15.37% 72.50 5.00 6.10 33.00 6.87% 


tUnited States Steel Products Co.’s price to consumers, dealers and jobbers. 


tAmerican Smelting & Refining Co.'s price. 





EW YORK, April 15.—The nonferrous metal 
N trade now is evincing disappointment in 

many quarters over the apparent failure of 
the Redfield price fixing plan. Observers look to the 
establishment of open trading in steel products and 
possibly a period of several months before sound basis 
is established. Consequently anxiety is expressed that 
the period of activity in metals is accordingly de- 
ferred. 

Spelter broke sharply late yesterday. One hundred 
tons for June delivery sold at 6.10e St. Louis and 
this morning this price was shaded. For about a 
week this metal has been declining. There has been 
some hope on account of expected buying of steel af- 
ter prices were stabilized, but with this prospect 
abandoned and the brass industries continuing at low 
rates, nothing was back of the spelter market to sus- 
tain the strength of a week ago. Production still is 
of good size, though being cut. The threatened 


labor trouble in the Oklahoma smelting plants seems 
to have Been settled, at least in part. 

The American Smelting & Refining Co. reduced 
its lead price $5 a ton, or a quarter cent a pound a 
week ago. The new price is Se New York, 4.75c 
St. Louis. Independents followed, but today the 
outside market in New York was a little weak, 
though inquiry was fair. As low as 4.95¢ was 
quoted there. 

Copper also has lost strength in the past few days, 
but leading producers still are holding to the 15.50c 
price, delivered. Some are quoting as low as 15.25c. 
The market today was dull and unchanged. Little 
business has been done for some time. 

Tin continues quiet, with no change in the control 
situation. Some metal had been bought in England 
for shipment here when the ban is lifted, but it 
was reported today this buying was stopped with 
declining prices abroad. 








EW YORK, April 14.—The con- 
i i domestic market 
over prices continues to have 
a reaction on the export situa- 
tion, although some few inquiries have 
These inquiries hold little 
promise of business 
shown the need of iron and steel prod- 
ucts abroad. One inquiry from the Far 
East called for 8000 tons of rails, 
Ecuador has inquired for 3000 tons of 
i No business has as yet resulted 
although the lower domestic prices have 
American producers have 
given notice that the price of rails has 
been increased $10 a ton. 
who have made this quotation to the ex- 
is the Consolidated Steel 
This seller quoted this past week 
a price of $57 a ton on a particular 
inquiry but no business was placed. 
Holland has inquired for some 10,000 
but the American agents 
have not quoted prices and terms on the 
inquiry with any i 


Among those 


tons of bars 


business to the United States. 
has inquired. for some 
has sounded 
for approximately 
and 5000 tons of pig iron. 

The freight rate prevents the closing 


200 tons of pipe, 
the market out 
10,000 tons of billets 


would purchase billets 
upon which American offers have been 
i obtained for 
American price i 


Italy, it appears, 


$40, making the c.i.f. 
for heavy and 


building a rolling mill and 


appeared so far as could be learned. 
South America has been inquiring for 
There was one i 
quiry for 200 tons of nail wire. 
way has purchased some rails. 
der for angles received from the Dutch 
West Indies called for 40 tons. 


best ‘Sesthees 
recently was 
placing of an order for 110 tons of 
A quotation of 5 cents per 100 
pounds under the market was made on 
250 tons of corrugated steel sheets in- 
Canadian manufac- 
turers quoted 7 cents under the Ameri- 
can market and took the order. 
has also underbid on 500 tons of wire 
The Canddian quota- 
tion was $52 whereas the United States 
Co. quoted $97. 


‘Siew of the 


tended for India. 





rods for Japan. 


Steel Products 


was a special class of goods, 
being intended for drawing into tele- 
phone and telegraph wire. 

Some small tonnages of reinforcing 
bars for Porto Rico have been sold. 
India has made an inquiry for 600 tons 
including hoops, 









Prices Down on Export Quotations 


Roumania and Bulgaria Make Inquiries—An Awakening of the Chinese Market 
is Foreseen—Producers Ask $10 a Ton Higher for Rails— 





Shipping Rates Are Being Adjusted 


and sheets. A sale of 100 tons of cop- 
per trolley wire has been made to Eng- 
land. 

Now England is inquiring for 25,000 
tons of twisted copper cable. Spain is 
in the market inquiring for 200 tons of 
steel plates. 

The bulk of the sales have been fot 
immediate needs. Japanese business 
continues to be dull and devoid of in- 
terest. It is feared that it will be some 
time before that situation clears itself 
up. On the other hand some sales of 
shapes have been made to India and 
to South America. All the countries are 
purchasing small lots of general lines, 
but. none of the purchases amount to 
any great tonnage. Orders of a few 
tons each are today very acceptable 
to the market. As tin plate represented 
the world’s greatest need soon after 
the signing of the armistice and the 
opening up of trade channels, so today 
rails and railroad equipment for replace- 
ment and repairs represents the bulk 
of the business. These are materials 
which the world must have if industry 
is not to retrogress. 

Bulgaria and Roumania have sent 
in their first tentative inquiries since 
the war. Their inquiries have not as 
yet contained anything very definite. 
They were feelers to give notice to 
the American agents that the means 
are at last being provided for making 
shipments and that that market is in 
need of many supplies. Some sales 
of pipe, rails and bars have been 
made in Siberia, but little if anything 
has been sold to Russia proper. 

China appears to be interested in 
the American market at last. China 
purchased her necessary supplies in 
September and November of last 
year, but the shipments were not 
made until after the armistice. She 
has purchased -practically nothing at 
the prices prevailing since the first 
of the current year, but following 
the price reduction she has appeared 
interested. Sales of nails and scrap 
have been made, also some tin plate, 
hoops and rails. One of the largest 
Chinese orders was for 8000 cases of 
nails. Quotations on checker head 
wire nails are now around $3.45, f.a.s. 
China, it is said, has not only been 
waiting for the lowering of the Amer- 
ican prices but has been carefully 
studying the possible effect of British 
competition. In many respects the 
Chinese market has been greatly dif- 
ferent from the Japanese. The Chinese 
have shown considerable conserva- 
tism and such purchases as were made 
at high prices included only goods to 
cover stocks. Some of the export 
agents are decidedly skeptical re- 
garding the reopening of the Chinese 
market. From some of the agencies 
in Hongkong the report has recently 
been received that the Chinese mer- 
chants will not be ready to purchase 
until the latter part of April. 

The special schedule of export rates 
may encourage the restoration of the 
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it is now reported, 


diverted from 


the Far East. 


do not apply 


shipping board 


provides a quotation of 
naked weight, 
packed weight and $25 on rough gen 


Backward Demand 


For Semifinished Mirrors Low Finish- 
ing Operations 


- finished steel, 


administration, 
semifinished 


administration 


50 per cent of 
on other grades. i 
skelp continue 
export but actual bookings are rather 
imi improvement 


some means of financing 
purchases is provided. 
up a shipping at Buenos 

restrictive influence upon Séstnane with 
As is usual in a dull mar 


prices are being shaded but such re 


pointing out 
are governed more by needs than by 


Billets Sold at Buffalo 


15.—A local 
closed during 
week for 600 tons of billets. 











Price Row Takes in Rail Operation 


Believed we Hines Controversy is Significant of Bigger Problems Connected with Gov- 
ernment Control of Railroads— Develops Railroad Administration Obtained Previous 


$5 Cut on Rails—-Plan is Dead, Holds Some Washington Opinion 


railroads eventually will buy at the 


owners do not want the carriers back 











repre- 
sentative, and the basis upon which 
conclusions have been reached has 
been repeatedly represented to the 
advisors of the director general and 
to Mr. Hines himself. Never have 


of the enormous buying power of 
the railroad administration to re- 
duce any price would be to create 
a situation which would have to be 
met in one of the following ways: 


the board will see that the whole 
controversy is submitted to the 
President for final decision —From 
statement issued by Chairman Peek, 
of the industrial Sead April 11. 


ASHINGTON, April 15.— 
While business continues in new level. This opinion goes further at present even if the government 
a state of uncertainty await- and’ ventures the belief. that even if. were willing they should be returned. 
ing word from President Wilson the steel prices had been further With monthly operating deficits piling 
toward a possible settlement of lowered Director General Hines up, with heavy wage increases result- 
the break between the industrial would have been forced to admit ing from equalization adjustments 
board and the railroad administration, they were still not low enough in and with business falling off in prac- 
over the latter’s positive rejection order to withhold further admission tically all regions, the administration 
of steel prices effective March 21, that railroads are not in a position now is confronted with the ques- 
opinion is being expressed here that to go forward with any kind of con- tion whether additional freight rates 
the situation is so fraught with polit- struction program. should be ordered to meet present 
ical dynamite as to make it inadvisa- Events are being construed as in- losses. 
ble for the iron and steel and other dicating plans for the early return Hines refused to accept the steel 
industries to attach too much impor- of the railroads: to private control prices because, in addition to being 
tance to the question whether the but it is also pointed out that railroad too high in his opinion, they were 
o * 
A } 7 - Hines failed to show 
: where board erred 
ONSIDERING the first of the those figures been contested, never Increasing of prices to the public; 
> director general’s reasons for has additional or contradictory data throwing all railroad business into 
refusing to accept the steel been presented, never has the argu- a monopoly of powerful producers, 
prices, that the industrial board has ment of the railroad administration or reducing wages. aid & 
no right to impose a price on the been addressed to those figures nor In the opinion of the majority of 
railroad administration, the tech- to the conclusions -drawn from them disinterested men all of these re- 
nical prerogative of the railroad by the board. Repeatedly all of sults are highly undesirable and 
administration must be and always’ these gentlemen have been urged are, of themselves, gravely inimical 
has been cheerfully conceded by the to bring forward any facts which — to industry and to the public wel- 
industrial board. But presuming the would assist the board in reaching fare. These results alone are, how- 
government to have been com- a conclusion on prices lower than’ ever, of an importance relatively 
mited to this important industrial those approved and never has this incomparable to the vastly greater 
policy the board feels that the rail- urging proved fruitful. The answer harm in the frustration of the in- 
road administration is under a of the railroad administration has dustrial policy of the government 
powerful, if mot a compelling, ever been, as it is today, that the and the forced return to the period 
obligation, either to have the gov- price at which the railroad adminis- of commercial and industrial stagna- 
ernmental policy abandoned by the tration will buy is within its own tion which has continued since the 
same source that announced it and discretion and that im its opinion signing of the armistice and which 
to assume full responsibility for the the prices approved by the board threatens to continue and grow 
inevitable effect of such a step, or are too high. worse in the absence of a strong 
to support the policy, or to demon- In fairness to the railroad ad- governmental policy alleviating it. 
strate that the industrial board has ministration, it must be admitted that Doubtless, the director general is 
failed in its function and prices by using the full effect of its power within his rights in insisting upon 
announced by the board are unfair. of monopolistic buying it might se- his technical prerogatives to de- 
This brings us to the second of cure a price on rails somewhat termine prices for himself, to ex- 
the director general’s reasons for lower than that announced by the ercise an arbitrary discretion in 
his grave action, that in his opinion industrial board. The figures stand making that determination, and to 
the prices are too high. The _ to prove, however, beyond all ques- use all the powerful means within 
significance of this expression can- tion, that such a price would be his control to obtain the lowest pos- 
not be overlooked. lower than production costs of any sible prices on iron, steel, and coal 
A representative of the railroad one or two of the most highly or- for railroad consumption. The 
administration is a member and a_ ganized, powerful, and lowest-cost board insists, however, that in the 
part of the board. Contrary to Mr. producers. For example, the pre- exercise of that right the director 
Hines’ impression, this representa- war price of rails was $30. The general must assume full responsi- 
tive did not maintain that the prices increase over prewar costs of pro- bility for all the results of the 
of steel generally were “too high.” duction, for the United States Steel course he has chosen. 
He finally dissented only on the Corp., in direct labor alone, exclud- It is not the opinion of the board 
price of rails. That is not, however, ing labor in transportation, is re- that governmental organization is 
the circumstance of greatest signifi- ported by that corporation to be such that important policies can be 
cance, which is that, throughout the $19.48 per ton. The price approved so lightly frustrated. The railroad 
discussion, from its earliest word to by the industrial board on rails was administration’s refusal to accept 
this latest pronouncement, the $47, or $2.48 less than the increase the steel prices puts a temporary 
figures representing costs of pro- ‘of cost of labor alone would ac- check on the work of the board, 
duction were constantly available to count for. — but before abandoning the vital in- nile 
the railroad administration's The inevitable result of the use dustrial policy which is represents, 
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arrived at under a policy of the in- 
dustrial board to which he could not 
subscribe. Chairman Peek immedi- 
ately had Secretary Redfield dispatch 
a cablegram to the President asking 
him to say what disposition shall be 
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question is merely a blined to the rail 


problems confronting the railroad ad- 
ministration, feel that industry gen- 
erally should try to solve its own 


problems without waiting for further 
government dicision. In addition to 
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the present They decline to 


take sides with either the railroad ad- 


case 


ministration or industrial board. 


The steel industry in agreeing to 
the new price schedule did so with 
the understanding that the new level 





cuss 
operation 


made of the industrial board, or, in 
other words, to say whether the board 
or the railroad administration is right 
in the action 
the surface this would 
the prices or the board’s policy, or 
both, would be the sole question in- 
volved, but it is believed the prob- 
lem is deeper than this and that the 
entire proposition 
what shall be done with the railroads. 


either has taken. On 
indicate that 


is really one of 


Without going into detail to dis- 
various phases of government 
those who believe price 


the 


bids 
having to settle the point whether it 
can let contracts 
the bids of all 
identical prices, navy officials feel they 
must await action of the President in 


railroad administration 


to go forward 


were opened April 4. 


for steel on 
manufacturers 


either 
backing down from original agreement 
or refusing 
policy it claims not to have approved, 
the industry today faces a realization 
that navy department has temporarily 
declined to place its awards for 20,000 
tons of plates, shapes and bars on which 
Besides 


under a 


which 
show 


would be the minimum for the remainder 
of the year and should apply to govern- 


While 


ment and private purchases alike. 


some manufacturers may regard 


disagreement as 
from 


government 


ing there own withdrawal 
March 20 


manufacturers 


decision it is believed 


most will continue 


regard the new level as a minimum and 


deviations made 
their 


higher 


that if 
manufacturers 
will be to 


any are 
other 
tion 


than 


quote 
effect. 
indicated it is 


those now in 


As previously 
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N connection with Mr. Peek’s 
I statement given out yesterday 
relative to the railroad admin- 
istration’s position that the steel] 
prices proposed are excessive and 
therefore cannot have its approval, 
the controlling point is the propo- 
sition that the director general 
has the personal responsibility of 
deciding whether he is justified 
in approving those prices or not, 
and being unable to escape the 
belief that the prices are excessive, 
he has not approved them. 
Mr. Peek says that the govern- 
ment has set up an industrial pol- 


icy with one hand and torn it 
down with the other. The fact 
is however, that the industrial 


policy which has been interfered 
with is one which was not set 
up by the government, but ap- 
pears through some misconception 
to have been initiated by the in- 
dustrial board itself. The policy 
which was authorized by the gov- 
ernment was the policy of estab- 
lishing a committee which would 
endeavor to bring government 
purchasing agencies including the 
railroad administration and pro- 
ducers of certain commodities to- 
gether, by voluntary action, or 
reduced prices at which the gov- 
ernment purchasing agencies in- 
cluding the railroad administra- 
tion would be justified in buying 
freely. 

Mr. Peek, instead of attempting 
to carry out this specific policy, 
entered, despite the railroad ad- 
ministration’s notification that it 
would not agree to buy at the 
prices proposed, upon a very dif- 
ferent policy of fixing prices with 
a virtual insistence that the rail- 
road administration must buy at 
those prices regardless of its judg- 
ment. Further than this his com- 
mittee even proposed the prices 
as being prices below which the 
general public ought not to ex- 
pect to buy during the rest of 


this calendar year. His real cause 
of chagrin at the present time is 
that the policy thus set up with- 
out government authority is not 
supported by the railroad admin- 
istration as to steel prices when 
the railroad administration is con- 


vinced that those prices are ex- 
cessive. 
Mr. Peek also professes great 


alarm at the consequence that will 
result from the steel interests of 
the country being subjec.ed to 
the monopolistic buying power of 
the railroad administration. If I 
am not mistaken, one of the gravest 
causes of concern to the people 
of this country for many years 
has been the persistent suspicion 
that the country was subjected to 
the menace of a monopolistic sell- 
ing power on the part of the steel 
interests, and therefore I do not 
believe the ‘country will share Mr. 
Peek’s alarm that the railroad ad- 
ministration’s purchasing power of 
steel will be prejudicial to the 
public interest. I believe the same 
considerations will keep the pub- 
lic from being alarmed by Mr. 
Peek’s suggestion that all railroad 
purchases of steel will be thrown 
into a “monoply of powerful pro- 
ducers.” 

I have already made it clear 
that the railroad administration 
will make purchases on the best 
terms obtainable by fair and just 
methods, with full recoxnition oi 
the principle that a governinent 
agency with large purchasing 
power must be particularly care- 
ful not even to attempt action 
which would be regarded as op- 
pressive. The carrying out of this 
policy will not justify “reductions 
in wages” as Mr. Peek indicates, 
nor “increasing prices to the pub- 
lic.” On the contrary the public 
will greatly benefit by the rail- 
road administration’s refusal to 
approve these unreasonably high 
prices 





It is important to emphasize 
that the interest of the railroad 
administration is not merely in the 
price of steel rail but in 
prices generally. This is true bi 


steel 


cause the railroads purchase thre« 
or four times as much tonnage 
of other steel products as they 
purchase of steel rail But fur- 


ther than this, the railroad admin- 
istration is vitally interested in 


prices on steel articles yenerally 


which will encourage a revival of 
industry In the conferences of 
Messrs. Lovett and Walters (who 


railroad ad 
committe 


are members of the 


ministration’s advisory 


on purchases and who have rep 
resented the railroad administra 
tion in this matter) with the 
industrial board and afterwards 
with representatives of the ‘steel 
interests Messrs. Lovett and Wal 
ters have constantly stressed th 
interest of the railroad adminis 
tration in steel prices generally 
and emphasized the unreasonable 


differentials which have resulted 
in the prices of many steel articles 
of great importance both to the 
railroads and general industry 
being placed far too high in com 


parison with the price of billets 
proposed by the steel interests 
and adopted by the industrial 
board. 

After all is said, the matter 
comes down to the question shali 
the railroad administration giv 
official approval to a scale of 


steel prices which it believes. ar« 
excessive, and I have had to 
decide that question in the negative 
—From latest statement issued by 
Director General Hines 

In a previous statement issued 
April 10, Mr. Hines declared 
that before the industrial board 
announced its decision with ref- 
erence to prices his representa- 
tive stated positively that the 
railroad administration consid- 
ered them too high and would 
not accept them 





justify- 


that 


determina- 


prices 
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lieved Mr. Hines would not have ac- 
cepted lower prices on rails or other 
steel products had the industry itself 
make further concessions. 
While he has indicated a price of 
approximately $42 on rails might 
have tempted him to enter the mar- 
ket, it is not believed railroad’s pres- 
ent conditions would have permitted 
additional purchases of any quantity 
of steel. It has been learned that a 
few weeks before new prices were 
agreed upon that the railroad admin- 
istration itself had been able to win 
a $5 reduction from the $55 and $57 
prices which were in effect on army 
during the war 
effective in the 


agreed to 


and navy contracts 


and which became 
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industry on Jan. 1. This concession 
preliminary to the additional $5 drop 
obtained by the industrial board is 
regarded as indicating the railroads 
simply were trying to break the mar- 
ket in event congress had provided 
funds with which to make contem- 
plated purchases. 

Just what attitude the President 
will take is a matter of much specu- 
lation here. The general opinion is 
the industrial board is dead regardless 
of the way the President may decide. 
Up to April 17 no word had been re- 
ceived from the President and the 
belief was expressed by officials that 
perhaps the week might pass before 


his answer is received. 


Steel Costs Are Studied 


ASHINGTON, April 15.— 
W Some interesting steel pro- 

duction cost facts have been 
the confusion resulting 
from the failure of the industrial board 
of the department of commerce and 
the railroad administration to reach 
a mutual agreement as to steel prices. 
The facts were brought out mainly 
by the industrial board in its efforts 
to win administration officials to the 
adoption of the price schedule of 
March 21. The railroad organization 
submitted no cost data, as far as can 
be learned, although in private con- 
ferences with newspapermen a few 
costs figures were discussed. 

One of the most interesting points 
in the costs discussion between the 
government officials was disclosed last 
Thursday after George N. Peek, chair- 
man of the industrial board, and Di- 
rector General Hines, of the railroad 


disclosed in 


administration, held their last. con- 
ference. Mr. Peek made public a 
letter from E. H. Gary, chairman, 
the United States Steel Corp., in 


which the steel executive stated the 
corporation’s direct labor costs now 
and before the war. Judge Gary’s 
letter to Mr. Peek, which the latter 
read to Mr. Hines, was as follows: 


“Answering your inquiry as to the 
cost of direct labor as applied to the 
average of all steel products manu- 
factured by ‘our companies for the 
period immediately preceding the war 
and the present, our books show that 
for 1913 the cost of direct labor from 
ore, coal and stone through to the 
finished product, inclusive, but exclu- 
sive of the cost of labor in transporta- 
tion, was $15.13 per ton, and at pres- 
ent, on the basis of March wage 
scales, it is $34.61, or an increase of 
$19.48 per ton.” 

While the railroad administration at 


no time has submitted costs to the 


industrial board, it had access to the 
federal trade commission’s repofts, 
which the industrial board used as the 
basis of its determination as to the 
fairness of the new price level. 


Director General Hines, from pub- 
lished charts of prices for a 
number of years past, estimated the 
prewar margin of bessemer 
rails bessemer billets was ap- 
proximately $1.78. He allowed a 50 
per cent increase in this diffe: ential, 
making it $2.86, which, added to the 
price of billets as of March 21, would 
make the bessemer rail market quota- 
tion $41.36. While not actually advo- 
price that low, Mr. Hines 
felt the bessemer price should be 
nearer that than $45. Mr. Powell 
told the industrial board and the steel 
men on March 19 or 20, that Mr. 
Hines would likely approve a price 
of $40 to $42 for rails. Mr. Powell 
told the price conference the $45-$47 
price level was at least $2 too high. 
The bureau of census reported the 
railroads on Sept. 1 last year had on 
hand the following material: 

Rails, 500,000 tons; plates, 70,000 
tons; shapes, 38,000 tons; sheets, 20,000 
tons; rail joints, fastenings, etc., 144,- 
000 tons; seamless tubes, 23,000 tons; 
other tubular products, 15,000 tons; 
and all other steel products, 130,000 
tons, including 100,000 tons of bars. 


During the first half of last year 
the railroads consumed 490,000 tons 
of rails; 50,000 tons of plates; 16,000 
tons of sheets; 32,000 tons of struc- 
turals; 87,000 tons of fastenings, eic.; 
26,000 tons of tubular products in- 
cluding seamless tubes; and 237,000 
tons of all other steel products, in- 
cluding 103,000 tons of bars. 

Requirements for the last half of 


steel 


average 
above 


cating a 
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1918 were estimated, on Sept. 1, as 
follows: Rails, 500,000 tons; plates, 
50,000 tons; shapes, 40,000 tons; bars, 
104,000 tons; tubes and tubular prod- 
ucts, 25,000 tons; fastenings, etc., 
90,000 tons; and all other steel prod- 
ucts, 40,000 -tons. 


Open-Hearth Output 
Increases During March But Besse- 
mer Drops—Year’s Total Estimated 


Steel ingot production in March as 
compiled by the American Iron and 


Steel institute shows a continuous 
decrease with a total of 2,662,265 
gross tons compared with 2,704,683 


tons in February and 3,107,778 tons 
in January. This represents decreases 
of 42,418 tons and 445,513 tons, re- 
spectively. As a basis for these fig- 
ures the institute uses the reports of 
30 companies which in 1918 made 
about 84.03 per cent of the steel ingot 
production. 

Open hearth steel output increased 
slightly over the previous month but 
remains under the January figure. 
The March production of the grade 
was 2,100,528 gross tons, an increase 
of 56,893. tons over February and a 
decrease of 250,625 tons over Janu- 
Bessemer with a total of 553,- 


ary. 
332 gross tons was less by 99,874 
tons in February and 194,014 tons 


in January. Production of all other 
steels was 6405 tons, an increase of 
563 over February and a de- 
crease of 874 tons over January. 
During the preceding two months 
hearth production has _ repre- 
sented 75.7 per cent and 75.6 per 
cent, respectively, of the total output 
and in March 79 per cent. At the 
basis of the daily average for March 
production has been at the rate of 
36,280,000 gross tons, annually. 

Practically complete returns from 
all the companies during 1918 makes 
it possible to estimate the total pro- 
duction of all kinds of steel ingots 
in 1918 as amounting to 43,027,000 
gross of which about 33,302,000 tons 
were open hearth, about 9,215,000 tons 
bessemer and about 510,000 tons cru- 
cible or electric steel. 


tons 


open 


Call Institute Meeting 


The fifteenth general meeting of 
the American Iron and Steel insti- 
tute is to be held Friday and Sat- 
urday, May 23 and 24, in New York, 
at the Pennsylvania Hotel. This is 
the first time since its organization 
that the New York meetings have 
been scheduled elsewhere than at the 
Waldorf-Astoria. A program for the 
coming meeting is to be announced 
later by James T. McCleary, secre- 
tary of the institute. 
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General View of the Steel Plant of the Simonds Mfg. Co., 





Lockport, N. Y¥ 


Making and Rolling Crucible Steel 


Pouring a Heat of Steel from the Pots into One Ladle and Then into Mo'ds Tends to 
Produce Ingots With Uniform Chemical Analysis: —Up-to-Date Rolling Mill 
Equipment Enables Production of Wide Variety of Forms 


r | MHE early history of the United 
States in the metallurgical field 
is replete with interesting and 

romantic episodes. But amid the rap- 

idly shifting conditions that prevail in 

our country few concerns can trace a 

continuous existence back to the . days 

of canal boats and small forges. Among 
these few, however, is. the. “Simonds 

Mfg. Co., which -dates its beginning 

from 1832 when Abel Simonds founded 

the business and in company with others 
began the manufacture of scythes. in 

West Fitchburg, Mass. He continued 

in business until, 1864 when he retired 

and the firm of Simonds Bros. & Co. 
was formed. In the history of this 
concern we can trace, in a large mea- 
sure, the rapid development of the 
special steel industry of this country. 


BY JOHN D. KNOX 

The firm of Simonds Bros. & Co 
began with the manufacture of machine 
knives and mower-and reaper sections. 
The business soon outgrew the build- 
ings and in 1868 the Simonds Mfg. Co. 
was incorporated and plant 
to Fitchburg, “Mass. As a 
tion of western manufaciurers 
in making mower knives, and 
lad been effected in 1878, the Simonds 
interests sold to the new corporation 
this department of their business. In 
1876, the company began to manufacture 
circular saws followed by cross-cut, 
band and hand saws. 

In 1893 a factory for manufacturing 
knives and saws was built in Chicago. 
In 1900 this was followed by a crucible- 
steel plant. Five years later the com- 
pany purchased the Fitchburg File 


moved its 
consolida- 
engaged 


sections 


We Fes and changed its name to the 


Simonds File Co, A new plant was 
built soon after for making files and 
hacksaws, In January, 1906, the Canada 
Saw Co. with plants at Montreal, To- 
ronto and St. John was acquired. These 
were transferred to a new. plant at 
Montreal. The interests of the com- 


are handled under the 


Canadian 


pany in Canada 
name of the 
Co., Ltd. 

The capacity of the 
Chicago proved to be too small to. sup- 
ply the steel necessary for making the 
various products, and in 1910 the build- 
ing, the 24 and 18-inch rolling mills, 
shears, presses and melting furnaces 
were moved to Lockport, N. Y. In do- 
felt it would be 
roll steel in the 


Simonds Saw 


steel plant at 


ing this the company 


more economical to 
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2—MELTING FLOOR OF THE CRUCIBLE-FURNACE DEPARTMENT WHICH IS EQUIPPED WITH FOUR 5-HOLE UNITS 
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FIG. T—REAR OF THE FIVE-STAND. 10-INCH GUIDE MILL. THE FOUR-STAND, 16-INCH BAR MILL IS SHOWN IN THE BACKGROUND 


Niagara Falls district because electricity graduating at Harvard university in tion of orders for steel helmets. Upon 
would be cheaper and also by having 1899 he engaged in special research receiving his discharge recently from 
the steel plant centrally located with in the analysis of iron and steel at government service, he was elected presi- 
reference to the other plants, the ship- Sheffield, Eng. Returning to this coun- dent of the Simonds Mfg. Co 
ping rates would be less. try a year later he was elected vice As previously mentioned, the steel 
A. T. Simonds has always taken an president of the company, which posi- plant was moved from Chicago to 
active interest in the steel plant at. tion he held until 1916 when he was _ Lockport in 1910 and several additions 
Lockport and much credit is due him called to Washington, made a captain built. A general view of the new steel plant 
for the quality of the steel made. After. and placed in charge of the distribu- is shown in Fig. 1. The company was 
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FIG. "8—GENERAL LAYOUT OF THE SIMONDS MFG. CO.’S STEEL PLANT STEEL FROM THE MELTING DEPARTMENT IS ROUTED OVER INDUSTRIAL 
’ TRACKS TO THE VARIOUS ROLLING-MILL DEPARTMENTS 
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one of the first manufacturers of elec- 
tric steel using a heroult-type furnace, 
original installation being a 6-ton 

Upon entering the war the gov- 
ernment asked the company to increase 
its electric-steel making capacity in or- 
der to help meet the demands for light- 


the 
unit. 


armorplate. Consequently, an  addi- 
tional 6-ton electric furnace was in- 
stalled. These two units produced steel 


for rolling into light plates. The lat- 
ter were used for armoring railroad cars 


upon which 14-inch naval guns were 
mounted, 

Heretofore, the company has never 
sold semifinished steel due to the fact 


that its various finishing mills took the 
entire output of its electric and crucible 


furnaces. However, the company is 
now placing on the market nickel- 
chrome, high-speed and _ special steels 


and is in a position to make most any 
grade of alloy steel according to speci- 


fications either by the electric-furnace 
or crucible process. 
Crucible Capacity 120 Pots 


The melting department is housed in 
135 x 505 feet, which lies 
north and south. The crucible furnaces 
are built in the southern end and the 
electric furnaces in the northern end of 
Four 30-pot crucible fur- 
A general view of 
the southern end of the crucible de- 
partment is shown in Fig. 2. The 
crucible furnaces are equipped with re- 

reversing valves, chimneys 
producers. The latter were 
built by William Swindell & Brothers, 
Pittsburgh. The furnaces are heated 
and controlled exactly in the same man- 
ner as in open-hearth practice except 
that the crucible furnaces and the re- 


a_ building, 


the building. 
naces are installed. 


generators, 
and: gas 
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10—EACH HEAT OF CRUCIBLE STEEL IS POURED INTO A 1-TON LADLE AND THEN INTO 


MOLDS 


have a 
sur face. 


generators proportionately 
smaller heating The furnace 
chamber is placed below the floor level, 
the movable arched roof alone stand- 
ing above the floor. The cover is made 
of fire brick keyed 
which is provided with an eye bolt for 
removing the cover from the hole. One 


in an iron frame 


pair of regenerators is built at each 
side of the melting hole, the heating 
chamber standing on an arched vault 


between the two pairs of regenerators. 


The furnaces are rectangular in shape, 
each hole being 37 inches long, 22 inches 
wide and 38 inches deep. They are 
constructed to hold 30 crucibles ar- 
ranged six in a hole, each pot having a 
capacity of 100 pounds of metal. Each 


FIG. 0—POURING CRUCIBLE STEEL INTO MOLDS WHICH ARE HELD TOGETHER BY MEANS OF 
HYDRAULIC PRESSURE 


hole is covered by several movable 
segments which form the roof, while 
the longitudinal walls of the melting- 
hole bottoms are covered to a depth of 
about 6 inches with coke breeze. This 
tends to keep the crucible from sticking 


to the brickwork in case any metal 
spatters out of the crucible. Should a 
crucible break during the process of 
melting a tap hole in the bottom of 
the furnace is opened by ramming 
through with a pointed bar and the 


metal drops to a tunnel underneath the 
furnace. A l1-ton ladle, which is 
mounted on a truck and operates on a 
narrow-gage track, as shown i:. Fig. 9, 
is placed along the western side of the 
furnace floor midway between the top 
of the floor and the ground level. By - 
means of this method of pouring all 
the crucibles of one heat into a single 
ladle, the steel is uniformly mixed. 

In manufacturing crucible steel, muck 
iron and alloy scrap, which has been 
assorted and broken previously into 
small pieces, is weighed up into crucible 
charges of 100 pounds each. The 
charge is emptied into the crucible 
through a funnel-shaped charger, a 
cover then being placed on each crucible. 
The latter is set into the furnace and 
after the cover is placed over the melt- 
ing hole, producer gas is turned on. 


Pullers-Out Have Hot Job 


When the crucible charges are melted, 
the producer gas is turned low enough 
to permit the introduction of a pair of 
tongs with concave jaws. The latter 
are placed slightly below the center of 
the crucible, a little experience being re- 
quired on the part of the puller-out to 
put sufficient pressure on the crucible 
to draw it out without slipping from his 
grip. Removing the crucibles from the 
holes is probably the hottest job con- 
nected with the many _ steel-making 
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FIG. 


are there- 
protection 


processes, and the workmen 
fore provided with special 
against the heat. 

The crucible 
molten steel having been withdrawn 
from the furnace and landed on the 
floor, is set in a tilting device located at 
one side of the furnace floor. The 
tilter is semicircular in shape and is at- 
tached to one end of a long shaft, the 
other end of which carries a wheel for 
tipping the crucible. The contents of 
the crucibles are poured into the 1-ton 
ladle previously mentioned. 

As soon as the steel is poured from 
each crucible, the latter is dragged to 
one side, inspected for cracks and if 
found in good shape it is placed on a 
small two-wheeled truck. The crucible 
is then recharged and wheeled to the 
furnace where the pot puller sets it into 
the hole. The practice of recharging 
the crucibles while hot instead of sub- 
stituting them for others as is done at 
some plants not only minimizes the 
amount of heat required to melt the 
steel but greatly reduces the melting 
time. The crucibles are made of 
graphite and were furnished by the 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, 
N. J. The average life of each crucible 
is about eight and one-half heats, while 
approximately 2000 heats of steel can be 
made without relining the furnace. 


Two-Piece Molds Are Used 


with its contents of 


After the entire heat of steel has 
been poured into the I-ton ladle the 
latter is rum on a carriage along a 
track by means of a mechanical ar- 
rangement. Below this track, setting in 
a row, are enough ingot molds to take 
care of the heat. The tops of the 
molds are about on the same level as the 
track. The steel is poured into each 
successive mold by means of hydraulic 
machinery which raises and lowers the 


11—POURING A HEAT OF ELECTRIC STEEL FROM A 6-TON HEROULT FURNACE 
FURNACES ARE 
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TWO 
INSTALLED 


When the 


they 


ladle as shown in Fig. 9. 


ingots are fairly well congealed 


are withdrawn from the molds, care- 
fully assorted and piled for use in roll- 
ing. The melting department is served 
by a 5 and 10-ton crane. 

Steel is also made by the 
process in two 6-ton, heroult-type fur- 
naces which are installed more toward 
the northern end of the melting 
partment. Opposite the front of 
electric furnaces is a pit into 


the molds are set. 


electric 


de- 
the 
which 
furnaces 


The molten steel from these 


is cast in a bottom-pour ladle suspended 


frém one of the cranes, as shown in 
Fig. 11. The -ladle is carried to the 
mold pit and its contents poured into 


FIG. 12—ELECTRIC STEEL IS POURED INTO 
THE GROUND LEVEL 


MOLDS, PART OF 
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the various size molds as shown in 
Fig. 12. 

Two processes are employed fo 
breaking down either the crucible or 
electric-steel ingots It is done either 
under a steam hammer or in a cogging 
mill. The steam hammer shown in Fig. 
14 is a 4-ton unit and is served by three 
heating furnaces and two jib cranes 
Approximately 40 ingots weighing be- 


tween 750 and 1600 pounds are broken 


down per turn of eight hours. All 
ingots broken down under the hammer 
into billets or slabs are transferred 
either to the bar mills or the 30-inch 
sheet mill as the case may be. The 
steel from the melting department is 
routed through the various rolling-mill 


departments over industrial tracks. Par- 


ticular attention is paid to the plan of 
avoid 
The 


out in 


routing in order to 
handling of 


track 


unnecessary 


material industrial 


system is laid such way, 


as shown in Fig. 8, that the product 
from any mill can be transferred with- 
out confusion to the shipping platforms 
which are built along the western side 
of the rolling-mill buildings 
Bars Rolled of Forged Steel 
Billets are transferred from the forge 


department to the grinding machines in 
the bar-mill department where the sur- 
face defects They are 
then charged into a gas-fired regenera- 
tive heating furnace. Upon attaining the 
desired heat they are withdrawn and 
passed through the rolls of the 16-inch 
bar mill. The latter, 
2-high rolls, is electrically driven. 

mill will roll from 1 to 
inches; flats inches 
and 2 inches thick; and hexagons, octa- 
gons and squares from 1 to 3% inches. 


are removed. 


which consists of 
This 
444 
wide 


rounds 
from 2 to 7 





WHICH ARE DEPRESSED BELOW 





FIG. 13-—-SHEETS WHICH ARE 


call for these com- 
in smaller diameters they are 


16-inch mill and 


lt specifications 
modities 
usual on the 
then straight ahead to a 
stand, 10-inch guide mill which is shown 


relled as 
passed five- 
in Fig, 7 

rounds from % 


from % to 1 


This mill will finish 


to | 
octagons 


inch; squares inch; 


hexagons from f to 1 
inch, and flats from % to 2 inches wide 
and any thickness. Both mills 
built by..the Lewis Foundry & Machine 
Co., Pittsburgh. After the are 
given the finishing pass on the 16-inch 
mill they are cut to length by means of 
a hot saw and piled on a 60-foot cool- 
ing bed built along the northern side 
of the department. Small-size rounds 


and 


were 


bars 
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USED FOR MAKING CIRCULAR SAWS ARE ROLLED ON A 


for cold-drawing purposes are coiled in 
150 to 200-foot lengths, an electrically- 
driven coiling machine being installed at 
the rear of the building. 

Furnaces Equipped With Pyrometers 
when or- 
the open- 


Products from these mills, 
dered, are annealed either by 
fire or When 
farmer method the bars are 
an annealing furnace located at the 
corner of the bar-mill de- 
The furnace has a holding 
capacity of 15,000 pounds of steel and 
is coal fired. The bars are subjected 
to the naked flame, the temperature of 
the furnace being controlled by pyrom- 
In closed annealing the bars are 


using the 
placed in 


close method. 


southwest 
partment. 


eters. 
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TWO-STAND, 24 x 72-INCH MILL 

packed in charcoal in a pipe, 14 feet 
long and 14 inches in diameter. The 
pipe is then placed in the furnace and 
the given the desired anneal. 
Rounds from 1 to 4% inches in 
diameter which are bent either in the 
process of annealing or in handling are 
means of a machine 
35-horsepower 


bars 


straightened by 
which is driven by a 
General Electric motor. 

In breaking down the ingots into slabs 
for rolling into light plates the forging 
process is resorted to in the same man- 
ner as the ingots are prepared for the 
bar mills. The resultant slabs are loaded 
onto a truck and taken over an in- 
dustrial truck to the plate mill, various 


turntables being used in the transit. 


FIG: 14--THE 4-TON STEAM HAMMER WHICH IS USED FOR BREAKING DOWN INGOTS INTO BILLETS AND SLABS FOR THE BAR MILLS AND 30-INCH 


PLATE MILL RESPECTIVELY 
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The plate mill is located in the southern 
end of the rolling-mill building which 
lies north and south. One heating fur- 
nace serves the 30 x 90-inch plate mill, 
which is shown in Fig. 3. After . the 
slabs are heated to a rolling tempera- 
ture they are passed through a 30 x 66- 
inch roughing mill in the direction of 
the breadth of the plate so as to ex- 
tend it to the full width required. The 
plate is then turned around and passed 
into the rolls in a direction at right 
angles to its previous direction. 

The operation of rolling is then con- 
tinued by passing and repassing the plate 
through the roughing rolls with a con- 
tinued reduction in its thickness and a 
corresponding’ extension in its length, 
until the thickness required has been at- 
tained. The rough plate is then passed 
to the harder and truer finishing rolls 
for finishing accurately to the requisite 
thickness. The plate is then laid upon 
the mill floor to cool preparatory to 
transference to the ‘shear department 
where the ends and sides are cut, as 
may be necessary, to reduce the plate to 
the specified dimensions. It was on this 
mill that the light plates were rolled 
for armoring the government's railroad 
cars which were used for carrying the 
14-inch naval guns within range of the 
Hindenburg line. These plates before 
shipping were carefully annealed in two 
furnaces built just outside the forge de- 
partment. The 30 x 90-inch plate mill 
was built by the Lewis Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Pittsburgh, and is driven by 
a 500-horsepower motor. It ‘is served 
by steam-operated lifting tables and two 
gas-fired regenerative heating furnaces. 


Current is Brought From Niagara Falls 


The building, 120 x 446 feet, which 
houses the 30-inch plate mill, the 24-inch 
cogging mill, the 24-inch circular-saw 
mill, and the machine, blacksmith, elec- 
trical repair forge and carpenter shops 
lies north and south. Running at right 
angles to this building and connected 
thereto are two buildings with roofs of 
the saw-tooth type. One of these build- 
ings houses the 20-inch sheet mill, the 
20-inch hand saw mill, the 18-inch cross- 
cut mill and the shear department; the 
other building houses the band-saw mill 
and bar mills. Between these two struc- 
tures is the transformer building which 
houses two sets of 500 kilovolt-ampere 
transformers, two motor generator sets, 
one synchronous condenser and _ instru- 
ment panels. Power is received at 
12,000 volts and is stepped down to 440 
volts for operating the various mill mo- 
tors. All motors over 100-horsepower 
which are used throughout the mill are 
controlled from the contact panels lo- 
cated in the power house. Power is 
purchased from the International Power 
& Transmission Co., Niagara Falls, 
Wy: ee : ; ' 

Adjacent to the plate mill is a 24 x 54- 
inch cogging mill which is. used for 
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breaking down the ingots for all finish- 
ing mills except the bar and plate mills 
previously described. This mill was built 
by the Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburgh, 
and will handle ingots from 5 inches 
square, weighing 150 pounds to 12 x 6- 
inch ingots weighing 600 pounds. 
Various Mills for Rolling Saw Steel 

circular are 
mill 


Sheets for making 
rolled on a 24 x 72-inch which is 
built in line with the cogging mill as 
shown in Fig. 8 Small ingots 
rolled into sheet bars on the cogging 
mill. The bars are cut into multiple 
lengths each weighing so many 
per foot, according to the size and gage 
of the sheets into which they are to be 
rolled. The bars after being heated are 
according to the usual practice 


saws 


are 


pounds 


rolled 





FIG. 15 


THE SHEAR DEPARTMENT IS EQUIPPED WITH 
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18 x 34-inch roils 


rolling 


cated two stands of 
which are used for 
tended expressly for cross-cut saws, The 
mills were built by the Totter & Hogg 
Foundry Co., Pittsburgh, and are driven 


sheets in- 


jointly by a 200-horsepower motor built 
by the General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. Y. They are shown in Fig. 4. Two 
heating furnaces, one fired with oil and 
one with producer gas are used for 
heating the semifinished sheets. The lat- 
ter are rolled from a 5 x 5 _ billet, 
weighing 150 pounds, to the desired 
width and gage on the cogging mill, with 
the usual allowance for loss in scale. 
The sheets are cut on a_ blocking-out 
shear, located near the cogging mill, so 
that after passing through the finishing 


rolls they will make a bevel-gage, cross 
cut saw of the desired length and thick 


CULAR-PUNCH SHEARS 


on a 20 x 30-inch, two-stand sheet mil! 
which was built by the A. Garrison 
Foundry Co., Pittsburgh. The rolls are 
driven through pinions by a 200-horse- 
power motor. 


Mills Are Well Groujed 


The Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburgh, 
furnished the miil for rolling hand-saw 
steel. It is a two-stand, 20 x 32-inch 
unit and will roll sheets any width up 
to 24 inches in standard gage. A 250- 
horsepower motor, which is directly con- 
nected to the bottom rolls, operates the 
mill. At the western end of the bays 
in which the sheet and hand-saw mills 
are located is the shear department. 
The latter, which is shown in Fig. 15, is 
equipped with three double-ingot shears; 
one 48-inch, one 96-inch and one 100- 
inch squaring shear; a circular shear for 
punching circular sheets and plates up to 
72 inches in diameter. Platés over the 
latter dimension are sheared to line. 

North of the hand-saw mill are lo- 





INGOT, SQUARING, ROTARY AND CIR 
ness. The capacity of each cross-cut 
finishing mill per 8-hour turn is 1000 
sheets. 

Adjoining the bar mills is the band- 
Saw department which is equipped with 
two stands of 3-high, 22-inch rolls: one 
stand of 2-high, 22-inch rolls, and one 
set of edging rolls The mills were 
built by the Mesta Machine Co., Pitts- 
burgh, and are driven by a 750-horse- 
power motor. fands from 2% to 18 
inches wide, 0.132-inch thick and 75 feet 
long are rolled on these mills 

Particular attention is paid by the 


Simonds company in choosing the mate- 
rial used 
electric and 


this 


for making steel, both by the 


crucible processes, and in 


connection an up-to-date chemical 


laboratory is operated Test samples 
of both grades of steel are taken and 
analyzed at various stages of melting. 


The company also does considerable re- 


search work both chemically and 
physically, the experimental-chemical 
laboratory being located in the south- 
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east corner of the rolling-mill building 
and the experimental-machine shop oc- 
cupying a room on the first floor of the 
main-ofhce building. Before any prod- 
ucts are shipped from the plant they are 
thoroughly inspected by the company’s 
metallurgist, L. E. Howard. 

The officers of the company are: A. 
T. Simonds, president; T. F. Howarth, 
H. A. Seargant and O. A. Olsen, vice 
presidents; G. K. Simonds, general man- 
ager; H. K. Simonds, treasurer; J. E. 
Kelley, general manager of sales; W. G. 
Merriman, general superintendent of the 
steel plant, and R. A. Shaffer, electric 
and crucible steel sales manager. 


Book Review 


Personal Efficiency, by Robert Grim- 
shaw; cloth; 218 pages, 74%4x5 inches; 
published by the Macmillan Co. and 
furnished by Tue Iron Trape Review 
for $1.50 net. 


“Efficiency is a quality of mind, or 
of body, producing, or capable of 
producing, maximum result with a 
given effort, or a given result with 
minimum effort; akin to buying a 
maximum amount of goods with a 
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given sum of money, or a given 
amount with a minimum outlay.” 
Such is the broad, general definition 
of efficiency as given by the author 
of “Personal Efficiency.” From this 
he elaborates his definition to explain 
different forms of efficiency and to 
show how strenuousness and effective- 
ness are not necessarily indications of 
efficiency. In the examples of effi- 
ciency which follow these explana- 
tions, the people of the United States, 
taken as a nation, are arraigned as 
being generally inefficient—in govern- 
ment, transportation system, manu- 
facturing methods, agriculture, even 
to the housewife in her kitchen and 
the theatrical producer. 

That this. inefficiency can, to a great 
extent, be eradicated is demonstrated 
in the remainder of the book which 
is devoted to a study of the psycho- 
logical and physiological human at- 
tributes, the development of which 
is necessary for efficient action. A 
healthy body and a healthy mind are 
the two prime requisites. How these 
can be attained, or ‘as nearly so as 
the natural capacity of the individual 
permits, is cleverly and fully explained. 
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The training of our senses to func- 
tion quickly and accurately is stressed 
by the author as is also the desirabil- 
ity of forming habits which from 
their automatic character make for 
efficiency. If the senses transmit 
accurate information speedily to the 
brain and it, in turn, is trained to 
grasp the facts presented, draw log- 
ical conclusions from them, and 
store the whole away for future refer- 
ence the battle is half won. 

However, the physical condition of 
an individual striving for personal 
efficiency is also of great importance. 
To the laboring man a strong body 
is a necessity, to the executive it is a 
valuable adjunct to his mental 
strength. Simple rules for preserving 
health are given and fatigue and its 
effect on efficiency are discussed. 

The well trained mind is a price- 
less asset but it cannot carry in it 
all the material needed by the average 
individual. One chapter of the book 
is, therefore, given over to a discus- 


sion of the value of records and 
standards. Other phases of the prob- 
lem are treated, each being fully 


explained in a pleasing manner. 


War Had Little Effect on German Steel 


USPENSION of the censorship 
sy rules which followei the cessa- 

tion of hostilities permits the 
publication of practically the com- 
plete statistics of Germany's steel 
production during the war. Figures 
published previously showed only the 
production up to and including the 
first 10 months of 1916 and the ac- 
companying table includes the first 
10 months of 1918. These figures. are 
furnished by the Association of Iron 
and Steel Producers and the data for 


1913 in connection with the output by 
grades are supplied for purposes of 
comparison. The figures given in the 
second section of the table show the 
production in the principal German 
centers in the past five years. 

It is interesting to note that in 
the year before the war, Germany’s 
steel production aggregated 18,958,819, 
while in 1914, the year the war was 
commenced, it fell off approximately 
4,000,000 tons to 14,973,106 tons. It 
decreased again in 1915 by about 





Germany’s Wartime Steel Production Compared 
OUTPUT BY GRADES 








10 months 

1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 

Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
Basie-bessemer ....... 10,629,697 8,169,183 6,529,285 17,653,990 17,294,899 5,906,460 
Open hearth ........ 7,610,140 6,220,536 5,672,013 6,856,801 17,274,473 6,170,781 
ckeme cere 155,138 100,617 104,570 175,109 173,430 146,424 
Crucible steel ...... 99,173 95,096 100,578 108,205 129,784 79,061 
Electric steel ....... 101,755 89,336 131,579 190,036 219,700 221,824 
Steel castings ....... 362,916 298,338 660,029 1,198,379 1,495,074 1,232,260 
TE ksésanciuce 18,958,819 14,973,106 13,258,054 16,182,520 16,587,360 13,756,810 

OUTPUT BY DISTRICTS 

10 months 

1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 

Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
Rhenish-Westphalia ... 6... eens 8,420,706 7,642,122 9,165,033 9,363,066 7,827,961 
SG. cat dahwes 6nGh0ebe's ceeds 1,173,066 1,170,268 1,402,809 1,459,526 1,226,174 
Siegeriand and Hesse Nassau....... 306,309 296,439 339,505 323,937 255,463 
North, Bast and Central Germany... 604,793 pegs 694,522 917,248 808 623 
BED nc cccccwccescdcronvecsove 269,095 263,580 342,898 417,212 360,678 
South Germany ..........-eee00s 144,126 164,732 152,363 208,304 185,919 
Saar and Rhen. Palatinate........ 1,390,248 1,050,475 1,319,847 1,267,298 1,012,185 
Algace-Lorraine ww ce cece eee eens 1,513,844 1,178,280 1,456,113 1,547,107 1,223,193 
Reb teucetsbéuapececas 160, 978,759. 1,309,429 1,081,067 856,707 
a Pree ye 14,973,106 13,258,054 16,182,520 16,587,360 13,756,810 











1,715,000 tons, while in 1916, it 
mounted again to 16,182,520. A slight 
increase took place in 1917, when the 
total was 16,587,360 tons. The total 
of 13,756,810 tons for 10 months pro- 
duction in 1918 shows monthly aver- 
age of 1,375,681 tons. If that aver- 
age was maintained the last two 
months the annual production in 1918 
was about 16,508,172, or but a slight 
reduction from 1917. 


Electric Steel on the Increase 


The way Germany is growing in 
the production of electric steel and 
steel castings is graphically shown by 
the table. While in 1913, that country 
produced but 101,755 tons of electric 
steel, this had increased by more than 
100 per cent at the end of 1917, when 
219,700 tons was the output. A 
greater percentage of increase is due 
to be shown by the 1918 figures since 
for 10 months, the output was 221,824 
tons. The production of this grade 
fell off in the war year, 1914, to 
89,336 tons, but the following year 
made up for the decrease with 131,579 
tons and a steady growth has taken 
place from year to year ever since. 

Steel casting production has shown 
an even greater rate of growth. In 
1913, 362,916 tons of castings were 
produced and in 1917, 1,495,074 tons. 
In this case too the low point was 
reached in the year that marked the 
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commencement of hostilities, when 
but 298,338 tons were cast. This 
jumped to 660,029 tons in 1915 and 
in 1916 to 1,198,379 tons. The 1917 
production rate of 1,495,074 was main- 
tained in 1918. Crucible steel produc- 
tion likewise shows an increase. 


The production of A products, in- 
cluding semifinished materials, joists, 
sections, rails, sleepers and accesso- 
ries, by the members of the German 
steel syndicate amounted to 3,162,745 
tons in the period from Jan. 1, 1918 
to the end of October. These figures 
compare with 3,154,663 tons in the 
year 1917 and 2,202,465 tons in 1916. 


Pig iron production figures are 
available for all of 1918 and are 
compared with -previous years be- 


ginning with 1913 in the accompany- 
ing table. They tell an interesting 
story of allied occupation of the Saar, 
Lorraine and Luxemburg districts, 
since the tonnage given for Decem- 
ber, 1918, namely 430,478 is exclusive 
of the output of those districts. In 
December of each of the years 1913, 
1915 and 1916, the total production 
including that from these three terri- 
tories, was well over a million tons, 
the output in December, 1913, the 
year before the war, being 1,611,250 
tons. 

Annual productions of pig iron 
show a greater disparity than steel 
in the comparative after and before 
the war outputs, as seen in the ac- 
companying table. In 1913, the an- 
nual production of pig iron was 
19,309,173 tons, while in 1918, it had 
reached the low level of 11,754,542, 


a difference of 7,554,631 tons. Of 
the war years, 1916 saw the most 
pig iron produced by Germany, 


namely 13,284,738 tons, with 1917 a 
close second with 13,142,278 tons. The 
year the war was commenced, the 
total output was 14,389,547, the last 
four months maintaining the year’s 
monthly average of 1,609,098 tons. 

These figures are compiled and 
published by the Association of Iron 
and Steel Producers and were pre- 
sented in a recent issue of The Iron 
and Coal Trades Review. According 
to that paper, an early end of the 
German Steel Syndicate is phrophesied, 
as a result of the French annexation 
of Alsace-Lorraine and the occupa- 
tion by the allies of the Luxemburg 
and Saar districts. 





Foundry on Pacific Coast 
Melts Electrically 


Among the companies which re- 
cently have iustalled electric furnaces 
is the Aurora Foundry Co., Seattle. 
This company’s furnace, which is 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
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* * 
Germany’s Pig Iron Production by Months 
1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 
Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
EE + ec halen 420% 1,611,345 1,566,405 874,133 1,078,368 1,082,797 933,570 
Zt whedbecosoes 1,493,877 1,445,511 803,623 1,036,683 943,547 802,788 
Me... asestsecess ce 1,629,463 1,602,896 938,438 1,114,194 1,104,653 1,039,092 
ME” eacdasushebeot 1,588,701 1,534,429 938,679 1,073,706 1,131,620 1,084,601 
an. wiettinveesacded 1,643,069 1,607,193 985,968 1,112,57 1,198,171 1,184,794 
db bbe sd 6% Fed ce bee 1,609,748 1,581,313 993,496 1,081,507 1,124,998 1,182,415 
nt  aghaedewace teed 1,648,818 1,564,345 1,047,503 1,134,306 1,190,014 1,179,947 
BD ceecncecbines 1,640,016 586,661 1,050,610 1,145,239 1,185,968 1,155,084 
PE ~ waccaccune 1,590,849 580,087 1,034,124 1,116,752 1,119,635 1,105,366 
nr ~ cecckhticevsud 1,653,051 729,822 1,076,343 1,161,005 1,076,222 1,049,887 
SED <céane ceccen 1,588,985 788,956 1,019,122 1,101,311 1,007,731 516,570 
DEE. Séepeccteet 1,611,250 854,186 1,029,144 1,131,955 976,891 436,478 
Te ..vénindso0cees 19,309,173 14,389,547 11,791,199 13,284,788 13,142,278 11,754,542 
tion, was built by the Greene Electric fitted to the clamp and holds the 
Furnace Co., Seattle. It is of the electrode. 


single-phase type and has a melting 
capacity of 18 tons per 24 hours. 


The 


lamp, 


electrical 
two 400-kilovolt-ampere, 
transformers 
15,000. volts and transform it to 
volts at the iurnace. 
end of the furnace 
an ammeter 


equipment includes 
single-phase 
current at 
100 
The panel at the 
contains a pilot 
and a voltmeter. 


which take 


This board also holds the switch han- 


dle which 


circuit breaker on 


automatic oil 
high tension 


the 
the 


operates 


side of the transformers. 


The 


operated by 


electrode on 


the 
a handwhee!l 


furnace is 
which is 


located at the left end of the furnace 


on the charging side. 


The electrode 


is held at the end of an arm which 
slides up and down a vertical I-beam 


located at 
The arm 


of the furnace. 
in alignment by 


the rear 
is kept 


means of a vertical trolley attached to 


the rear end of the arm. 
wheel, which operates 
raising and 
trolley, is completely enclosed. 


The worm 
drum for 
electrode 
The 


the 


lowering the 


electrode contacts are made of copper 


castings and are water cooled. 


The 


contacts are held against the electrode 
by means of a clamp on the end of 


the holder arm. 





1%-TON 


A movable jaw is 


GREENE-TYPE ELECTRIC FURNACE 


The shell is of heavy plate riveted 
to dished-boiler heads. Hydraulic 
cylinders attached at the end of the 
shell they are out of danger 
from any molten metal, serve to tilt 
the furnace forward for pouring the 
metal or backward for pouring of slag. 
The door on this furnace is of special 
construction and may be easily sealed 
to prevent air getting into the fur- 


where 


nace. The lining is especially de- 
signed to prevent the bricks from 
dropping out of the furnace while 
pouring. 

The Greene slag process is used 


for preventing the oxygen of the air 
from coming in contact with the 
molten metal. The slag absorbs the 
oxides so that at the proper time 
the latter are reduced in the slag 
by the addition of reducing agents, 


which return the formerly oxidized 
steel to the molten metal. 

The charge for this furnace in- 
cludes open-hearth steel scrap, punch- 
ings, plate clippings and _ structural 
steel scrap. As soon as a bath is 
formed the slag is controlled. If the 


not of the desired quality 
when the test sample is taken from 
the furnace, it is kept in the furnace 
until its quality is improved and until 
it will pour sound and quiet steel 
castings. The foundry is equipped 
with a car-type annealing oven using 
oil fuel. 


steel is 


The Industrial Education Survey of 
the City of New York issued 
a 60-page pamphlet covering in a 
concise manner the machinists’ trade. 
Starting with a description of the 
trade’s growth and development it 
touches in turn the wage problem, 
types of shops in New York, trade 
organizations in New York, and in 
brief form a _ description together 
with a cut of each machine found 
in the usual shop. It also contains 
a trade analysis and general remarks 
on the training of machinists which 
will be of especial interest to begin- 
ners and apprentices in the machin- 
ists’ trade. 


has 





ms 
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Britain Developing Scrap Recovery 


Principal Cities Have Established Special Methods for Collecting and Detinning 
Cans, Making Profits from Tin, Solder and Steel—New Industry 
May be Founded on War-Time Experience 


AR greatly emphasized the 
economic and financial im- 
portance of salvage in Eng- 


land, and while all kinds of metal was 
scarce numerous enterprises for the 
collection of scrap were initiated, espe- 
cially by the great municipalities. Some 
townships also started voluntary col- 
lections of nonferrous metal in the 
form of mechanical parts of old clocks, 
discarded tools, etc., with very satis- 
factory financial results. The enor- 
mous accumulation of tin cans on refuse 
heaps compelled the municipalities to 
pay special attention to the matter, and 
such centers as London, Manchester, 
Glasgow, Sheffield, Nottingham and 
many others operated special furnaces 
for handling the material. In most 
cases it proved a fairly profitable un- 
dertaking. The work is still being car- 
ried on. 

The smaller municipalities restrict 
their labors to the sorting and sale 
of the metals which come into their 
possession with household and other 
refuse. Birmingham, however, has es- 
tablished a regular system for removing 
and selling the tin from discarded cans, 
leaving the mild steel plate which forms 
the base to be disposed of at regular 
market prices. 

In the utilization of cast-off metals, 
as in many enterprises of economy and 
conservation, Germany was first im the 
field. Throughout the war, all metals 
were requisitioned by the German gov- 
ernment, not only in all conquered ter- 
ritories but throughout Germany and 
Austria, and one of the bitterest com- 
plaints in France and Belgium related 
to the strict house-to-house search 
made for lead, tin, copper, aluminum, 
etc. On the battlefield all waste met- 
als were collected and sent back to 
the cities and villages, while such ar- 
ticles as empty tins were collected in 
millions and sent to Essen and other 
centers where the tin was extracted. 
There is no doubt that these thorough 
searches for metal had much to do with 
prolonging the war and counteracting 
the effect of the British blockade. 

There is an increasing realization 
in Great Britain of the vast potentiali- 
ties connected with the recovery of 
metals from. tin cans and tin plate 
scrap, and it is believed that when 
reclamation is done thoroughly it. will 
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afford a basis for the establishment of 
a new secondary industry. The rela- 
tion of such salvage to shipping prob- 
lems has not been overlooked, since 
any saving thus effected reduces the 
claim upon the tonnage accommoda- 
tion of metal-carrying vessels. 


There are several excellent reasons 
why old tin cans should be detinned, 
the principal one being that tin is 
a valuable material. It is a matter of 
surprise that the great canning com- 
panies do not seek to secure the re- 
turn of the empty cans in view of 
the comparative ease with which the 
latter could again be used. The sys- 
tem ought to be highly profitable if, 
instead of compelling the cutting of 
the tin a tight-fitting lid were employed. 


Germany appears to have led the 
way in the scientific handling of this 
kind of scrap. Messrs. Goldschmidt, a 
German firm, many years ago established 
in many parts of Great Britain, works 
for removing tin and solder, and pressing 
into bales the clean steel. A large quan- 
tity of this steel was sent to Germany. 
Eventually the firm modified its sys- 
tem by merely desoldering the scrap 
in England and shipping it baled. to 
Germany, where detinning by a chlorine 
process was cheaper, and enabled it to 
get an additional by-product, tetra- 
chloride of tin, used in silk manufac- 
ture. It is known that for some years 
before the war some 150,000 tons of 
tinned steel was imported into Germany 
annually from Great Britain, while a 


great deal of similar material was 
collected from British colonies and 
conveyed to Germany as ballast in 


trading vessels. 

At least five separate methods for 
treating the tin cans have been invent- 
ed, the earlier ones dating as far back 
as 1871. They are classified as fol- 
lows: The recovery of tin as chloride 
by dissolving the tin and the steel in 
acid; dissolving the tin from the steel 
in caustic soda, thus obtaining it in 
the form of a stannous solution; by 
the action of chlorine on the scrap 
to combine with the tin to form an- 
hydrous tin tetrachloride; by dissolv- 
ing tin in an aqueous solution of tin 
tetrachloride to form stannous chloride, 
which in turn is electrolyzed, the me- 
tallic tin recovered liberating chlorine, 
which recombines to produce tin tetra- 
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oped with a view to the 
_of waste organic matter, 
grease, varnish and other by-products. 


chloride for further use; recovery of 
tin from stannous solutions electro- 
lytically. Of these various methods 
the latter is considered the most eco- 
nomical, especially in view of the sim- 
plicity of the plant and the readiness 
with which the materials and solutions 
can be obtained. In this process, the 
scrap tin, after being freed of grease, 
is immersed in a hot caustic soda solu- 
tion. Cathodes consisting of iron or 
copper plates are placed in the con- 
tainers, the tin being deposited as a 
spongy mass on the cathodes and re- 
moved from time to time to be fused 
in a special furnace. A plant of this 
type requiring about 20 kilowatts work- 
ing continuously is capable of dealing 
with about 15 tons of scrap per week 
and recovering about 300 pounds of 
tin, 98 per cent pure. 

The solder is extracted in a desolder- 
ing furnace provided with means of 
obtaining a neutral or nonoxidizing at- 
mosphere in order to avoid excessive 
oxidation. Hydraulic or mechanical 
presses are used to press the clean steel 
into bales weighing about 100 pounds. 

For the treatment of tin deposited in 
a finely divided state on the cathodes 
the mass sometimes is formed into 
briquettes with charcoal, common salt 
and rosin, as deoxidizing and flux 
agents, previous to its reduction in solid 
form. 

In Birmingham a system has been 
developed which is now being used in 
connection with the detinning of scrap. 
It is an electrolytic process in which 
the scrap is charged into rotary con- 
tainers after being first washed to free 
the metal from grease, paper, etc. It 
is then passed into a furnace which 
removes the solder, if the scrap con- 
tains solder, as tin cans usually do. 
‘The material is next passed into the 
detinning vats and then into a wash- 
ing tank which washes the caustic al- 
kali from the scrap. It is then dried 
and baled in presses. The most seri- 
ous item of cost is the charge for han- 
‘dling, and the plant has been designed 
to reduce this expense to a minimum. © 
The system is continually being devel- 
recovery 
including 


The tin .is removed so effectually that 
the quality of the steel is unimpaired. 
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During the war the latter readily sold 
at 5 guineas ($25) per ton. 

As an example of the rise in value, 
the tin clippings, which Birmingham 
manufacturers formerly were ready to 
give to anybody who would carry them 
away, are now sold at 50s ($12.50) per 
ton. It is calculated that when all 
expenses are paid there is a profit of 
£4 10s ($21.60) per ton on all steel 
recovered, while the tin sells at its 
full market value. The great induce- 
ment to the municipality to embark 
on this kind of enterprise arises from 
the fact that all the raw material 
thus dealt with, namely tin cans and 
metal containers of various sorts, is 
obtained entirely without charge, be- 
yond that of.labor involved in col- 
lecting the supply, being part of the 
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house refuse collected by the city 
scavengers. The plant installed at 
Birmingham is capable of dealing 


with 200 tons of scrap per week at 
a relatively high profit. 


Choice of Temperatures 
for Gage Calibration 


A standardizing committee appointed 
at Boulogne-sur-Seine publishes a report 
on the choice of temperature at which 
gages should be calibrated. Great dif- 
ficulties have arisen on account of the 
differences between the temperatures 
adopted ‘in different countries, and even 
in various parts of the same country. 
In France many bodies have standard- 
ized the temperature of 0 degrees Cent., 
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but other values such as 13, 16 or 18 
degrees are in use. The committee is 
in favor of adopting 0 degrees Cent. 
as generally as possible, and gives rea- 
sons for arriving at this view. 
The argument that a so-called room 
temperature should be chosen is open 
to the objection that in fact the tem- 
perature of the rooms in the 
gages are to be used vary considerably. 


which 


Furthermore, two gages compared at 
0 degrees Cent. would not agree at 
room temperature unless the metal of 
which they are composed is identical. 
A number of reasons are given for 
choosing 0 degrees Cent. The meter 


has been scientifically established at 0 
degrees Cent., and this temperature is 
easily maintained by melting ice.—C. 
Cochet, Revue generale de Il'Electricite. 


Surface Grinder Insures Rapid Output 


RODUCTION on a _ quantity 
P basis is often hampered through 

insufficient means for finishing 
the sides of such pieces as piston 
rings, collars, milling cutters, etc. 
Parallelism is the object sought and 
in the case of hardened pieces, the 
action of the cooling medium used in 
the heat treating process generally 
distorts the work to such an extent 
that a rapid means of correcting 
this error is imperative. 

The machine shown in the accom- 
panying illustration is a rotary sur- 
face grinder recently developed by 
the Bristol Machine Tool Co., Bristol, 
Conn., and while it is particularly 
adapted for the rapid finishing of 
the sides of piston rings, it is also 
used for a variety of finishing opera- 
tions where comparatively small par- 
allel surfaces are desired on hard- 
ened or soft work either round, 
rectangular or square. The work is 
held and rotated on a magnetic chuck 


while the grinding wheel oscillates 
over it. 
The grinding wheel spindle is 


mounted in adjustable bronze taper 
bearings which are held in self-align- 
ing boxes. These are clamped to 
the spindle head by removable 
clamps. The oscillating head is sup- 
ported by the column through which 
it derives its motion. The head is 
secured to the column through the 
medium of a taper bearing which 
is adjustable for taking up wear. 
This feature is of importance for a 
slight amount of play at this juncture 
might result in chattering on the part 
of the wheel. Y 

The oscillating motion is derived 
through the medium of universal 
joints and a crank. Necessary ad- 








justments are provided for controlling 
the stroke of the oscillating arm to 
accommodate work of various dimen- 
sions. The crank is operated through 
bevel gears connected directly to a 
4-speed change gear box. The lever 
shown at the side of the machine 
is for the purpose of changing the 
speed of stroke. 

The magnetic chuck is 8 inches in 


ROTARY GRINDING MACHINE WITH OSCILLATING 
HEAD 


is mounted on the end 
spindle in the front 
of the machine. The spindle is driven 
by a cone clutch pulley which 
is placed between the main bearings. 
The clutch is operated by a lever 
placed at the of the frame. 

The machine is a_ self-contained 
unit taking up but little floor space 
and is driven from an overhead coun- 
tershaft equipped with a tight and 
loose pulley. It is pointed out that 
the countershaft and loose pulley are 
equipped with ball bearings to elim- 
inate friction and to reduce atten- 
tion to a minimum. 

The machine carries a 12 x %-inch 
grinding wheel while the maximum 
distance from the grinding wheel 
spindle to the face of the chuck is 
9% inches. The wheel has a vertical 
feed of 5 inches. The largest piece 
that can be swung clear of the col- 
wmn is 17 inches. The grinding wheel 
is designed to run at 1900 revolutions 
a minute and the speed of the chuck 
is 180 revolutions a minute. 

Magnetic chucks cannot be operat- 
ed on alternating current and where 
direct current is not available, it is 
furnished by a special generator driv- 
en from the line shafting. 


diameter and 
of an upright 


and 


side 


Trade Opportunities in 
South America 


The requirements for construction 
materials and machinery in Chile, 
Peru, and Ecuador are set forth in 
detail in a book just published by the 
bureau of foreign and domestic com- 
merce, department of commerce. It 
is a report made by W. W. Ewing, 
trade commissioner of the bureau, 
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who was sent to study the markets. 
Much construction work is going on 
in Chile, where the public works de- 
partment has considerable work in 
hand. Plans for railroad work, nearly 


completed at the time the report was ° 


made called for an expenditure of 
over $12,000,000. 

Mr. Ewing states that American 
manufacturers are generally as good 
as those of Europe, and in some 
cases better. Some of the articles of 


American make that enjoy a prefer- 
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ence in Chile are door locks, pad- 
locks, hinges, iron and wire nails, 
tacks, lwmber for construction and 
cabinet work, turpentine, varnishes, 


cnamels, and many other articles that 
are not imported in large quantities. 
There are certain basic paint ma- 
terials, such as zinc and linseed oil, 
as well as marine paints, in which 
England has the preference. The 
Chilean public is generally favorably 
impressed with American goods and 
considers them more up to date than 
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the European articles on the market. 

The time is opportune for the sale 
of construction materials in Peru, and 
there are possibilities of making some 
good contracts. The country has en- 
tered upon a period of prosperity, the 
government is progressive and the war 
has enriched the Peruvians. The 
financial condition of the government 
has been greatly improved, the in- 
come having increased more than 30 
per cent, the result being that work 
has been started on new buildings. 


A Milling Machine Easily Operated 


VEN if women machinists re- 
turn gracefully to their homes 


and permit returned soldiers to 


take up the more masculine work 
of metal planing and cutting, they 
may know they have left better 


conditions and better machines than 
they found when they took up shop 
work a year or so ago. Machine 
control has been made simpler and 
easier and machine operation has 
been made safer in almost every case 
where women have been employed. 
A rather striking example of this 
is found in the universal milling ma- 
chine designed by the Cleveland Mill- 
ing Machine Co., Cleveland, and 
shown in the accompanying illus- 





tration. For this tool the designers 
claim unusual rigidity and conven- 
ience. The column consists of a rib- 


bed semisteel box cast integrally with 
the base. It contains practically all 
the moving parts of the machine. 
This is pointed out as a safety fea- 
ture of considerable importance. The 
enclosure of the moving parts also 
makes it possible to have an entirely 


self-contained automatic oiling sys- 
tem supplying the gears and bear- 
ings. 

The gear arrangement and speed 


change mechanism permit 16 changes 
of speed by the simple movement of 
two levers located at a convenient 
height on the front of the machine. 











COMPACT MILLING MACHINE—OVERARM HAS SQUARE SECTION AND SPEED CHANGES ARE SIMPLE 


The belt from the line shaft to the 
drive pulley at the back of the col- 
umn runs continuously and at a con- 
stant speed regardless of the cut- 
ting speed. This belt may readily 
be housed to protect, the operator. 
Sixteen changes in the feed are also 


provided. These are effected by 
means of two small levers on the 
knee face. 


The method of changing spindle 
speeds and feeds is not left to the 
memory of the operator, for two 
plates, one at the spindle levers and 
one at the feed levers form part of 
the machine and furnish permanent 
positive directions. The reversing 
lever is located just below the spindle 
levers. With the idea of increased 
rigidity in mind, the overarm is gen- 
erously designed and square in cross 
section. This, it is said, makes pos- 
sible large cuts with little vibration. 





Obtaining Belt Efficiency 


Belt grip and belt tension are two 
terms that are often confused. A belt 
can be made to grip a pulley effectu- 
ally by increasing its tension, to be 
sure, but this throws an undue strain 
on the driving shafts and often causes 
hot journals. On the other hand, 
belts that are properly treated with 
suitable dressings can be made to 
grip the pulleys effectually even 
though running slack. 


The importance of grip as distin- 
guished from tension can not be too 
fully appreciated. Some power users 
are of the opinion that when a belt 
fails to transmit the required power 
it should have its tension increased by 
tightening. The effective pulling power 
of a belt is the difference in the ten- 
sion on the slack and tight side. 
Thus it is obvious that the greater the 
grip of the belt on the pulley, which 
increases proportionally with the arc 
of contact, the greater power it 
will transmit. It follows, therefore, 
that a belt running slack, provided it 
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grips the pulley effectively, will give 
a better grip over a greater arc of 
contact than a tight belt, and that 
meanwhile the loss of power due to 
friction will be reduced. 

Some forms of belting possess less 
elasticity or resiliency than others and 
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thus transmit power more by sheer 
weight and tension than by gripping 
power. The limit of the decrease of 
the tension value on the slack side 
of a belt is at that point at which 
the belt slips on the pulley, the maxi- 
mum pulling power being attained at 
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the moment preceding the slip. From 


this it follows that the value of a 
pliable belt lies in the fact that the 
tension on its slack side may be 
decreased to a much greater extent 
than is the case with a hard 
belt before slipping becomes evident. 


1918 Pig tron Output Second on Record 


ican Iron and Steel institute, show 

pig iron production in 1918 was 
second only to the record period of 1916. 
Last year’s output amounted to 39,051,991 
gross tons or 382,806 tons less than the 
1916 total of 39,434,797 tons and 430,- 
775 tons greater than the 1917 total 
of 38,621,216 tons. To make up this 
total, basic production was 18,646,174 
tons, an increase over both preceding 
years; bessemer, 13,024,966 tons, a 
decrease over both preceding years; 
feundry, 5,142,607 tons, also a de- 
crease over 1916 and 1917; malleable, 
1,117,914 tons, showing about the same 
increase over 1917 that 1917 was over 
1916; forge, 393,932 tons, an increase 
over both years; and all other produc- 
tion amounted to 726,398 tons, a very 
substantial increase over the former 
years. 


Of the total pig iron made, 10,765,- 
887 tons were merchant iron while 
the balance of 28,286,104 tons was non- 
merchant or iron produced to supply 
the producer’s manufacturing demands. 
This is a ratio of 27.6 per cent mer- 
chant to 72.4 per cent nonmerchant. 

According to the fuel used, 38,- 
421,175 tons of the total of 39,051,991 
tons were made with coke or 98.5 per 
cent. Of the balance, 283,592 tons 
were made with anthracite and 347,- 
224 tons with charcoal. Of the char- 
coal iron, 343,015 tons of the total of 
347,224 tons, were made by the hot 
and warm blast while the balance of 
31,209 tons was made with the cold 
blast. The proportion is about 99 per 
cent hot blast to 1 per cent cold 
blast. Charcoal pig iron production 
was the lowest since 1915. 

On June 30, 1918, the number of 
furnaces in blast was 371. On Dec. 31, 
the number had decreased to 359 with 
100 out. Thus at the close of the 
year 78 per cent of the furnaces in 
the country were active. 


G ‘ies tron 2 compiled by the Amer- 


Boiler Stoking 


Professors Barbillion and Pierre, both 
of the University of Grenoble, in 
Technique Moderne, discuss the problem 
of boiler stoking and the possible effi- 
ciency of combustion that is attainable. 





The authors first deal with hand stok- 
ing, and point out that in a competition 
held at Liége in 1905, in which 83 
competitors took part, if 100 be as- 
sumed as perfect combustion, then the 
best stoker obtained a result of 19 per 
cent, the fortieth, 23 per cent, and the 


worst 40 per cent below it. All were ex- 
perienced stokers. The theory of com- 
bustion, the amount of air necessary, 
and the draft obtained by chimneys was 
discussed. The action of the automatic 
control of the draft by the steam 
pressure in the boiler itself is criticized. 





PRODUCTION OF COLD AND HOT AND WARM BLAST CHARCOAL 
PIG IRON, 1914-1918. 

















Kinds of iron. 1914. 1915. 1916. 1917. 1918. 
SN. ty, 6 uci aha bate one 9,294 5,302 5,323 5,219 4,209 
Hot and warm blast *....... .. .| 254,630 | 290,850 | 367,088-| 371,306] 343,015 

NE ih ao eae an . | 263,924 | 296,152 | 372,411 | 1376,525|1347,224 

















* Includes iron made with charcoal and giosteictty t in 1914 and seus. 
t Includes smal! tonnage of pig iron made with charcoal and co 


e mixed. 


























TOTAL PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON ACCORDING TO FUEL USED. 
Coke* .... 345 | 332 77 | 409 [17,933,932/20,487,243/38,421,175 
Anthracitet 9 9 6 15 120,404 163,1 283,592 
harcoalt ...... 17 18 17 35 173,394] 173,830) 347,224 
Total.. 371 | 359 | 100 | 459 /18,227,730/20,824,261/39,051,991 














* Includes ferro-alloys made with electricity. 
} Includes mixed anthracite and coke pis iro 
Includes smal! tonnage made with charcoal lend coke. 

















PIG IRON MADE FOR SALE OR FOR USE OF MAKERS IN 1918. 
Grades. | Por sale, |Formaker's| | Total 

Basic. . news 2,401,476 | 16,244,698 | 18,646,174 
Bessemer and low-phosphorus oe 1,703,801 | 11,321,165 | 13,024,966 
Foundry, acoding ferro-silicon. 959, 183,105 | 5,142,607 
Malleable. ‘ \" : | 1,117,914 yay’: 1,117,914 
Forge or mill. . | 197,654 196,278 393,932 
Ferro-manganese : 159,640 173,387 333,027 
pa 434 Delite ae 161,147 122,706 283,853 

SE Sey rT 64,753 44,765 109,518 

Total..................Gross tons | 10,765,887 | 28,286,104 | 39,051,991 














PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON 


BY GRADES, 1900-1918. 
































Years} Basic. Bessemer. | Foundry 2 Forge. |All other. onbties 
1900 | 1,072,376 7,979,327 3,376,445) 173,413) 793,092 | 394,589 |13,789,242 
1901 1,448,850 | 9,596,793 3,548,718 

1902 ,038,590 | 10,393,168 |3,851,276 

1903 | 2,040,726 | 9,989,908 4,409,023 

1904 | 2,483,104) 9,098,659 |3,827,229 

1905 | 4,105,179 | 12,407,116 |4,758,038 

1906 | 5,018,674 | 13,840,518 |4,773,011 

1907 | 5,375,219 | 13,231,620 oe 

1908 | 4,010,144/ 7,216,976 '3,637,622 

1909 | 8,250,225 | 10,557,370 |5,322,415 

1910 | 9,084,608 | 11,245,642 |5,260,447 

1911 | 8,520,020; 9,409,303 4,468, 

1912 | 11,417,886 | 11,664,015 5,073,873 

1913 | 12,536,693 | 11,590,113 |5,220,343 

1914 9,670,687 | 7,859,127 |4,533,254 

1915 | 13,093,214 | 10,523,306 |4,843,899 

1916 | 17,684,087 | 14,422,457 |5,553,644 

1917 | 17,671,662 | 13,714,732 \5,328,258 

1918 | 18,646,174 | 13,024,966 [5,142,607 
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New System Computes Factory Costs 


Proper Recording, Handling and Distribution of Material Enables Large Corporation 


to Determine Cost of Production Accurately—System is Based 
on Principle That Stockroom is a Bank 


N arriving at a hasis by which 
] accurate costs can be determined, 
the first essentials are the proper 
recording, handling and distribution of 
all materials which enter into a unit 
of production. Records must be re- 
liable, permanent and complete. From 
the time an order for raw material is 
placed, the manufacturer has assumed 
an expense which increases as the 
material is made into the finished 
product realy for shipment. 

Cost has three divisions, material, 
labor and overhead, each of which 
must be analyzed separately as no 
accurate basis for cost can be reached 
by analyzing all three collectively. 
Many cost systems are faulty in that 
they are based too much upon the 
records of material in the stockroom 
while its additional costs during the 
process of manufacture are not taken 
accurately into account. 

The American Multigraph Co., 
Cleveland, uses a method for record- 
ing and handling materials in con- 
nection with costs, which is fash- 
ioned after a banking institution. 
Deposits and withdrawals are made 
on the bank, the stockroom, which is 
money invested in material. Each de- 
partment is a customer. The fore- 
man of each department is an author- 
ized representative who draws from 
the stockroom, such material as is to 
be processed through or used in his 


department. His signature is always 
on file in the stockroom to check 
against all requisitions. No mate- 
rial can be withdrawn unless a re- 


quisition in quadruplicate is presented 
by the foreman and without its in- 
tended use and destination being 
known. Copies of this form, shown in 
Fig. 1, are given to the cost depart- 
ment, production engincer, stores de- 
partment and the production clerk to 
be properly recorded for computing 
costs and material required. 


Checking the Material 


When material has left the stock- 
room, it is in circulation through the 
processes of manufacture. The quan- 
tity of pieces each lot of material 
will produce 1s known before it enters 
the first department and a record is 
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made when checking it into this de- 
partment. ‘this record, Fig. 2, is 
receipted in triplicate by the receiving 
foreman who retains one copy, the 
others going to the cost department 
and the stock foreman. When the 
material has received its first opera- 
tion, a record and check is made 
against the original entry by prepar- 
ing a “Dept. to Dept.” slip, Fig. 3, of 
which copies are sent to the cost 
department, receiving foreman and for- 
warding foreman. Regardless of the 
number of operations, this method is 
followed for each operation. 


Recording Scrap Salvage 


When the final operation is 
pleted a “Back to Stock” slip, Fig. 
4, in triplicate accompanies the lot 
into the finished stores.- Copies of 
this slip go to the cost department, 
stock foreman and forwarding fore- 
man.. Should scrap or salvage accu- 
mulate at any time during the course 


com- 


of operation, it is detected, recorded 
and distributed through its regular 
channel as the case may be. This is 


accomplished by the “Scrap Salvage” 
slip, Fig. 5. It is filled out in tripli- 
cate; one copy is forwarded to the 
cost department, the duplicate to stock 
and the triplicate to the issuing fore- 
man. Defective material is so labeled 
by the “Defective Tag” and since no 
materials enter the scrap bin unless 
so recorded, the costs of scrap and 
salvage can be computed very ac- 
curately. 

The cost department has a record 
every time material is forwarded from 
one process to another and is able 
to calculate the cost in each process 
and the total cost up to and through 
any desired process. Not only does 
this system provide an accurate 
method for determining costs but it 
makes possible the tracing of mate- 
rial from raw to finished stock. 

Practically all manufacturers have 
been engaged in war work curing the 
past. three years and at the termina- 
tion or cancellation of their contracts, 
they find themselves with machinery 
and equipment of all descriptions 
which. they can use to engage in the 
manufacture of articles not consistent 
with their, prewar output. Competi- 
tion ‘will be kcen and in order to deal 
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with the situation, it will be necessary 
to knew costs and to know them in 
the order of each element, material, 
labor and overhead. 

Materials should be processed and 
recorded in such a manner that the 
labor cost of production will apply 
directly to each unit as it is manu. 
factured. All indirect materials essen- 
tial to the manufacture of the article 
Should be analyzed in relation to its 
use, value and application. Methods 
ised at the Maultigraph plant are 
so adapted that they are applicable to 
any piece of work regardless of its 
size and nature. The material situa- 
tion was analyzed extensively on di- 
rect government contracts, both army 
and mavy; on contracts taken on a 
cost-plus basis; on subcontracts and 
on the production of the regular 
Multigraph products. Some of these 
contracts. cequired the purchase of 
material directly by the producer, on 
others it was furnished to the pro- 
ducer. It therefore became necessary 
to standardize methods to obtain a 
toncrete basis for determining ac- 
curate costs. 

In the inauguration of the methods, 
each foreman and department head 
was supplied with a loose leaf manual 
enumerating all expense accounts and 
contracts with an explanation as to 
what material and in what manner it 
was to be charged to the various 
orders. One of the most complex. 
situations with which a manufacturer 
has to deal is routing materials 
through the production stage with 
accuracy of count and efficiency in 
handling. To do this and still main- 
tain quantity as well as quality pro- 
duction, standard conveyors, which 
eliminated the human element in re- 
cording part for part, were adopted 
with the result that production moved 
more rapidly and an accurate record 


was obtained 


Electric Furnace Prevents 
Metal Losses 


The advantages of the electric fur- 
nace in melting nonferrous metals 
was the subject of a discussion by 
Edgar F. Collins, engineer of indus- 
trial heating of the General Electric 
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Co., before the Cleveland Engineering 
society recently. His paper entitled 
“Melting of « Nonferrous Metals,” 
dealt chiefly with brass foundry work. 
Illustrations showed the operations of 
the furnace and a number of charts 
represented temperatures to which 
various metals had to be raised before 
the addition of other metals to form 
alloys. 

In brass melting, especially, the 
furnace must protect the metal from 
vaporization, oxidation, deterioration, 
slags, impurities and must provide 
for a controllable atmosphere. An 
electric furnace of the arc type, the 
type most commonly used in brass 
and copper work, fills all these speci- 
fications, according to Mr. Collins. 
No oxygen is required to operate 
the arc and with the furnace tightly 
closed, vaporization and deteriora- 
tion are prevented. No impurities are 
present in the arc or carbon elec- 
trodes and consequently the only im- 
purities present are those originally 
in the metal and which may be 
skimmed off as slag as the process 
develops. With the use of a valve 
on the furnace, an adjustable atmos- 
phere is obtained and by its regula- 
tion of the amount of air supplied 
to the interior, the process may be 
made oxidizing, neutralizing or re- 
ducing as may be desired. 

A large furnace is most desirable 
due to its economy, requires less 
labor for operation per ton output and 
occupies less floor space per ton out- 
put than a smaller one. Installation 
of the tilting type furnace does. away 
with the necessity for heating ladles 


to carry the metal to the molds. 
With the ladle method, impurities 
are very likely to be _ introduced 


when the hot metal is poured into 
the ladle for at its high heat, it is 
very susceptible to outside influences. 
Another advantage claimed for the 
tilting feature is that slightly tipping 
the furnace frequently will cause the 
slag accumulation to flow out. 

By automatic control panels, the 
temperature of the furnace holds it- 
self at any desired temperature up 
to 3000 degrees Cent. The pyrometer 
used with this control system gives 
an exact measurement of the heat 
within the furnace because it operates 
on the actual heat contact principle 
rather than the measurement of the 
resistance of the resistor principle. 
By a simple adjustment of the con- 
tral system the heat may. be 
reduced sufficiently to hold the 
charge indefinitely without appreciable 
deterioration. The furnace may be 
charged and tapped at stated inter- 
vals, or by introducing small charges 
at short intervals, the furnace may be 
kept in continuous operation. 
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Furnace Men Meet 


Representatives of a number of elec- 
tric furnace manufacturers held an- 
other meeting at the Chemist club at 
New York City April 4 to push plans 
for the organization of their proposed 
association. The meeting was called 
by Atcheson Smith, of Niagara Falls, 
N. Y. At yesterday’s meeting, W. E. 
Moore of the Pittsburgh Furnace Co., 
Pittsburgh, was instructed to gather 
data to be reported at another meet- 
ing of organization, and W. K. Booth 
of the Booth-Hall Co., Chicago, was 
appointed as a committee in charge of 
publicity on the electric furnace manu- 
facturers. 


To Locate Buried Miners 


As,a possible aid in locating miners 
who have been entombed, the bureau 
of mines is making a series of tests 
upon a geophone, a small instru- 
ment used during the war to detect 
enemy sapping and underground min- 
ing operations and to locate enemy 
artillery. The instrument, which has 
been modified slightly by United 
States engineers, operates upon the 
principle of the seismograph, the pon- 
derous apparatus used to record earth- 
quakes. So far the tests seem to 
indicate that the instrument can be 
used successfully for mining pur- 
poses. 


Valve Relieves Explosion 
Pressure 


To relieve the pressure due to ex- 
plosions in furnace gas mains, dust 
catchers and similar apparatus, a 
simple valve has been designed and 
put into operation on a few furnaces 
in Great Britain. The valve, . which 
is claimed to be satisfactory, is of 
cast iron closing on a cast-iron seat 




















SIMPLE VALVE WHICH RELEASES PRESSURE OF 
EXPLOSIONS 
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and is hung on a pair of mild-steel 
links attached to pins cottered into 
the valve on opposite sides. As 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, the pins are made square and 
are loosely fitted, so as to allow the 
valve to accommodate itself to its 
seat. They are sufficient, however, to 
prevent the valve from turning over 
or sliding edgeways over the seat. 

It is said the valve will operate 
when installed in a horizontal or ver- 
tical position or in any intermediate 
angle provided the shaft to which the 
links are fixed is level and on the 
upper side. The valve and seat are 
roughly faced in the lathe, this being 
all the machining required. From 
the views shown in the illustration, 
it will be seen that the parts which 
guide the valve are on the outside 
and will not be affected by heat, cor- 
rosion or incrustation due to the 
gases, as would be possible if these 
parts were placed inside. Consequent- 
ly, the valve is not liable to stick or 
fail from these causes. 


Colorado Fuel and Iron Co. 
Improves Wire Plant 


During 1918, the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co., Denver, made a number of 
important improvements at its wire 
plant. Perhaps the most important 
was the rebuilding of the boiler house 
which was done in order to supply 
the additional steam required to 
operate the by-product coke plant. 
The important feature ot this boiler 
house is that with the installation of 
automatic stokers, coal and ash han- 
dling machinery, steam is produced 
much more cheaply than in the old 
hand fired boilers and the work has 
been made much easier. 

Two new turbine driven electric gen- 
erators, one using live steam and the 
other operating on exhaust steam, 
were installed together with a con- 
denser and its mecessary pumps. 
These machines supply the current 
necessary to operate the wire and 
coke plants and thus help out the 
main power plant. 

The new cooper shop and warehouse 
which was built to replace the old 
cooper shop destroyed by fire now 
is occupied The new shop is of 
steel and concrete construction and 
contains rooms for the carpenter shop, 
the manufacture of spools for barbed 
wire, the cooper shop with a keg 
storage room and warehouse for keg 
material. A fine comfort station has 
been provided. Early in the year a 
comfort station was installed in the 
drawing room and provides showers, 
wash stands and toilets for about 300 
men. At the present time the clean- 
ing house is being rebuilt. 
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Tempering Furnace Giv es 


Constant Heat 


An electric tool-tempering furnace, 
which operates upon the barium chlo- 
ride and salt principle, has been de- 
veloped by the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh. It is 
claimed that the advantages of this 
type of furnace include constancy 
and ease of heat control, cleanliness, 
equal heating of each atom of the 
specific part of the tool to be tem- 
pered, low cost of operation, and ex- 


cellence of the finishid w>:'s 

In the accompanying :!!!-iration, 
the simple constructic- i ashe fur- 
nace is shown. The —_u shell, a 
cast-iron cylinder about feet high 
and 3% feet in diameter, is packed 
with fire biick and an _ occasional 
layer of asbestos. The circular reser- 
voir in the center, which forms the 














ELECTRIC 


TOOL-TEMPERING FURNACE 


operating part of the furnace, is 14 
inches deep and 12 inches in diameter. 


Two pairs of electrodes built in on 
opposite sides of the walls of the 
reservoir and operating on alternat- 


ing current at from 16 to 30 volts, 
supply the heat. Carbon sticks are 
placed bet:vween the electrodes in the 
reservoir to complete the circuit. The 
voltage ‘s raised and lowered by 
means of a switchboard and trans- 
former. 


The furnace is “ted on the 30- 
volt circuit, wh salt is fed into 
the reservoir. Wien the salt is melt- 
ed it sects as a conductor and com- 
pletes the circuit. The carbon sticks 
are then removed and a mixture of 
barium chloride and salt is fed into 
the reservoir the final propor- 
tion is about 60 per cent barium chlo- 
ride. When the temperature of the 
liquid reaches 1425 degrees Fahr., 
the voltage is lowered by means of 
the switchboard and the liquid is held 
at the predetermined temperature re- 
quired for tempering any specific tool. 
The liquid, when kept at one tem- 
perature in this manner. is said to 


until 
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heat the tool uniformly from surface 
to center, thus eliminating soft spots 
in the finished tool which occur when 


the tool is exposed to a direct or 
indirect flame. It is claimed that 
this furnace throws off very little 
heat. 


Electrochemical Subjects 


Discussed by Society 


The thirty-fifth general meeting of 
the American Electrochemical society 
was held at the Chemist club, New 
York, April 3, 4 and 5. The conven- 
tion featured by a number of 
interesting papers presented by George 
K. Elliott, on “Improving the Quality 
of Gray Iron by the Electric Furnace,” 
by W. E. Moore, of W. E. Moore & 
Co., Pittsburgh, on “The Electric Fur- 
Introduction into Foundry 
Practice,” by Otis Hutchins of the 
Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. 
Y., on “Silicon Tetrachloride,” by T. 
F. Baily of the Electric Furnace Co., 
Alliance, O., on “Electric Furnaces of 
the Resistance Type Used in the Pro- 
duction of Essential War Materials,” 
by Robert E. Wilson and W. Gren- 
ville Horsch of the Chemical Warfare 
Service, Washington, on “An Elec- 
trolytic Process for the Production of 


was 


nace—Its 


Sodium Permanganate from  Ferro- 
manganese,” and by J. A. Richter of 
the Brown Co., Berlin, N. H., on 
“The Role Played by Silicon and 
Titanium Tetrachlorides During the 
War.” The newly elected officers of 
the Electrochemical society are as fol- 
lows: President, F. J. Tone; first 
vice president, H. C. Parmelee; sec- 


Atchison Smith; 
secretary, 


vice president, 
treasurer, Pedro G. 


Joseph W. Richards. 


ond 
Salom; 


Steel Treaters to Meet 


The first annual convention of the 
American Steel Treaters’ society will 
be held in Chicago during the week 
of Sept. 22. In connection with this 
meeting an exhibit of heat treating 
appliances and heat treated products 
will be shown. 


This society now has chapters in 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland and Milwaukee. The last 


named chapter was organized March 
5, with 80 members, G. Walter Esau, 
president of the Modern Steel Treat- 
ing Co., being made chairman and 
C. I. Wesley, secretary of the Wes- 
ley Steel Treating Co., secretary- 


treasurer. 

The society is carrying on a cam- 
paign now for funds to establish and 
equip a complete laboratory for re- 
search work and standardization. It 
is planned to invest about $50,000. 
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Small Air Compressor is 
Water Cooled 


A small air compressor developed 
during the war has now been placed 
upon the market. It is manufactured 
in four ranging from 3 to 45 
cubic feet per minute at 100 pounds 
per inch, and it is claimed 
it may be used for pressure require- 
ments up to 200 pounds per square 


sizes 


square 


inch by slightly increasing the driv- 
ing horsepower. 
This compressor is a single-acting 


machine of the vertical type and is 
built for belt drive, as is shown in 
the accompanying illustration. It is 
said that the machine is so well bal- 
anced that it will operate satisfactorily 























SECTION OF 


COMPRESSOR WITH COOLING 


RESERVOIR 
when bolted to any solid flooring. 
The smallest size is built with a 


ribbed cylinder for air cooling where 
the .service is intermittent and with 
a water-cooled cylinder of the reser- 
voir type where the service is con- 
tinuous. The larger sizes are all wa- 
ter-cooled with the reservoir jacket 
system except that a closed jacket 
for connection to the pressure system 
is sometimes omitted. This connec- 
tion affords ample water capacity to 
cool both cylinder barrel and head. 
It is stated that one filling of the 
water space is sufficient for a 10-hour 
run. 

In general the design resembles an 
automobile engine with its drop-forged 
crankshaft and connecting rod, die- 
cast renewable bearings and auto- 
matic splash lubrication system. This 
compressor is manufactured by the 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York. 














British Prices May be Forced Down 


All Manufacturers Now Realize That Lower Quotations Must be Made if Foreign 
and Even Home Business is to be Kept from Americans—Trade 


Under Cloud of Great Impending Strike 


Bureau of Tue Iron Trape Review, 
Prince's Chambers, Corporation St., 
Birmingham, Eng., March 21. 


a HE iron and steel trades are 
T under a cloud of anxiety owing 
to the labor situation and the 
threats of strikes. The iron trade is 
always vulnerable to either a coal or 
railway strike, and the arrest would 
be immediate at the present time, be- 
cause there are no stocks of fuel, the 
furnaces being dependent practically 
on daily supplies. Smelters do not 
accumulate large stocks of coke which 
deteriorates when exposed to the 


weather. The quality of the coke has 
been poorer than usual lately, and 
therefore less resistent to water. 


Whenever the great strike comes, and 
it is believed that it is imevitable, there 
will be a general damp-down or com- 
plete stoppage. 

Business has been quiet at Middles- 
borough this week, hardly any sales 
being negotiated, and as foundry iron 
is limited business is restricted almost 
wholly to forge iron which is fairly 
abundant. With the shortage of mate- 
rial it is impossible to spare any iron 
in response to the demands of our 
allies, while sales to neutrals are out 
of the question. 

Similar conditions prevail in Bir- 
mingham and Glasgow, in both of 
which centers the combined effect of 
American competition and the threat- 
ened strike has nearly suspended all 
new business. The coal trouble has 
already begun, with a strike of 50,000 
miners in the Nottingham district, and 
at this time there is much fear of a 
general tie-up of the railroads, as the 
men have rejected the offer of the 
government. 

A good business is being done in 
hematite, exports being restricted. to 
the allies, no licenses being granted for 
exports to neutrals. On the West 
coast all the furnaces are sending the 
whole of their output into consump- 
tion. Production continues below 
average, owing to extensive sickness 
among the miners. In the Midland 
district smelters are cutting down 
offers of business to small lots as they 
are unable to cope with large quan- 
tities. 

In the finished iron and steel de- 
partment an ominous report is that 
of a dearth of business in the Glas- 
gow and West Scotland district, a dis- 


agreeable change after the heavy war 
production on shipbuilding account. 
The Glasgow makers realize that the 
country is in for keen competition 
with American producers. Some small 
quantities of American iron and steel 
are coming to this country, but the 
chief competition is in the neutral 
markets, where the lower prices’ give 
the American producer a great ad- 
vantage over the British steel works. 
A significant incident was the can- 
celing of an order for wrought iron 
tubes recently placed with a South 
Staffordshire tube works by a buying 
firm in the north of Europe. The 
British house made a quotation, but 
when the recent addition of 30s ($7.20) 
per ton was made to gas strip 
prices, the manufacturers sent a re- 
vised quotation. The immediate re- 
sult was the cancellation of the order 
accompanied by the explanation that 
the first quotation was far above the 
price quoted by a foreign manufac- 
turer. The successful manufacturer 
was not named, but as nobody is bid- 
ding for foreign business against’ this 
country except America, the British 
maker had no difficulty in identifying 
his competitor. 

Next to the labor situation the ab- 
sorbing topic in iron and steel circles 
is the list of sweeping reductions just 
announced in the United States and 
summarized by Tue Iron Trape Re- 
view’s cablegram. The publication of 
this was simultaneous with an applica- 
tion from the steelmakers to the min- 
istry of munitions to be allowed to in- 
crease the price of all classes of steel 
as from April 1. Makers express their 
inability to produce at a profit unless 
an adequate increase is permitted to 
cover the cost of the 8-hour day sys- 
tem. The outlook is not cheerful, see- 
ing that American prices are already 
£5 ($24) per ton below British prices 
for some manufactures. 

The British steelmakers are placing 
some reliance updn import prohibitions 
as enabling them to keep out Ameri- 
can steel, but everybody knows that this 
will be a very modest achievement if 
America carries still further the already 
large success achieved in such markets 
as Canada, South America, Europe and 
Japan. 

This keen competition is likely to 
force a downward movement in prices 
on this side. All manufacturers real- 
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ize that prices must come down if 
foreign business, and possibly even 
home business, is to be retained. Al- 
ready there is a quieter tone among 
makers of small bars rolling from 
billets. They have not been able to 
enforce the 15s ($3.60) advance re- 
cently conceded by the government 
and they are pressing in their turn 
for a reduction in billets on the 
ground that £12 5s ($58.80) is exces- 
sive. 

The relation between iron and steel 
was further illustrated this week in 
an advance of £1 ($4.80) conceded to 
makers of puddled bars, bringirg the 
price to £13 15s ($66). This is the 
second advance since the beginning 
of February when the maximum price 
was £11 10s ($55.20). The makers 
have pressed for this on account of 
the unprofitableness of prices. The 
natural effect is that all users of 
material who can substitute steel for 
iron are doing so. Mild steel is being 
largely used for nuts and bolts and 
for fences, while steel strip finds an 
additional variety of uses. It is re- 
markable that five years ago puddled 
bars could be bought for £4 6s 2d 
($20.60). Before the war there was 
a strong reaction in favor of iron 
owing to its better resistance to rust, 
but the demand is now in the other 


direction. Iron bars are becoming 
more expensive and scarcer, while 
steel bars are more plentiful and 


cheaper, and can be promptly obtained. 

Wire is another department in which 
the war stringency has now disap- 
peared. The government has liberated 
a great number of wire rods, which 
enables the Birmingham mills to make 
full production and prices have ac- 
cordingly become easier. In the iron 
trade most of the buying is from 
country warehouses, where a great 
deal of horseshoe iron is called for. 
Warehousemen generally show confi- 
dence in placing orders, assured of 
quick sales for urgent needs. 

Big speculative contracts are few 
and far between. Wherever possible 
the “wait-and-see” attitude is main- 
tained, but some large municipal un- 
dertakings, including a gigantic water 
project for Manchester, are being 
initiated, and inquiries are out for 
pipes, picks, shovels and other re- 
quisites for excavation. 









Rail Decision May Close Ore Mines 


Operators of High-Cost Properties Pessimistic Over Refusal of Railroad Admin- 


istration to Reduce Rates—Railroads Cannot Even Obtain Some 
of Revenue They Produce to Make Improvements 


ULUTH, Minn., April 14.—Inde- 
D pendent mine operators on the 
Minnesota iron ranges are 
greatly disappointed at the refusal 
of tthe railroad administration to 
make the reduction petitioned for 
in the freight rate of $1 a 
ton from the mines to the docks. 
Operators of the high-cost properties 
are especially pessimistic, it being 
claimed that many of the properties 
will be closed down and will not ship 
a ton of ore during the present season. 
The Cuyuna range especially will be 
ia difficult straits, and unless a revi- 
sion is made in the freight rate deci- 
sion, the amount of ore shipped from 
that territory will be reduced to a 
minimum. The outlook is said to be 
particularly dark for the manganifer- 
ous Ore imines. Their development 
was hurried a year ago on account of 
war conditions, but under present 
conditions their owners are left with 
a restricted market for their outputs. 
Said a district operating head of 
one of the ore-carrying railroads: “We 
had a program for substantial better- 
ments mapped out that would have 
afforded employment to a large num- 
ber of men, but it was blocked owing 
to the failure of congress to pass the 
$750,000,000 railroad deficiency bill. 
Should congress finally make the ap- 
propriation at its next session, the 
season will be so far advanced that it 
will be necessary to hold over a con- 
siderable proportion of the work for 
another year. As it is now we are 
unable to obtain the revenue our 
system is producing and we have no 
money to do anything.” 
The Oliver Mining Co. and the in- 
dependent operating iron ore proper- 
ties on the Minnesota ranges have 


come through the winter in good 
shape. Despite the uncertain outlook 
during the readjustment period, a 


large program of development work 
was. carried through in the various 
districts, both in stripping operations 
and in underground properties, so that 
all the operators are prepared to take 
advantage of any improvement in the 
trade that may develop during the 
shipping season. 

The Oliver Mining Co. started to 
ship last week from its underground 





(Special Correspondence) 


mines to the docks and with a num- 
ber of steamers of the Pittsburgh 
fleet due to arrive here this week, it 
is expected that shipments will pro- 
ceed smoothly. The company main- 
tained a force of about 10,000 men at 
work in the Lake Superior district 
during winter, and it is expected this 
force will be increased by 2000 as 
soon as the season gets underway. 


The Duluth, Missabe & Northern 
railroad’s facilities for handling ore 


will be augmented by the operation of 
its new steel dock May 1. This dock, 
which is 2438 feet long and which has 
a storage capacity of 163,600 tons of 
ore, will rank as the largest at the 
head of the lakes. It contains 384 
ore pockets of a capacity of 6540 
cubic feet each, and has the most 
modern labor-saving appliances. It 
cost approximately $3,500,000. Ten 
of the largest type of freight loco- 
motives have been delivered by the 
railroad administration to the road 
for use in hauling ore trains and 10 
more will be turned over in a few 
weeks to complete the road’s require- 
ment. The locomotives are 100 feet 
long, and each is driven by five pairs 
of drivers, the weight of the locomo- 
tives independent of the drivers being 
170 tons. 

The Laura mine near Kittsville, 
operated by the Inland Steel Co., 
opened the 1919 shipping season April 
1 by loading 15 cars of ore from its 
stockpile. The cars went to the docks 
over the Missabe road. The Shenango 
Furnace Co., M. A. Hanna & Co., Re- 
public Iron & Steel Co., the Tod- 
Stambaugh Co., the Cleveland-Cliffs 
Co., John A. Savage & Co., and other 
interests have not been backward as 
regards starting off the season’s ship- 
ments from the mines. 

In view of the problems remaining 
to be solved none of the operators 
are prepared to venture definite state- 
ments as to the extent of the ore 
output for the year from the Lake 
Superior district. Their estimates 
vary from 40,000,000 to 55,000,000 tons. 

While not wishing to withdraw 
from the agreement made last fall 
with Judge E. H. Gary, of the United 
States Steel Corp., by which the 


trade here undertook to drop agita- 
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tion for a Duluth price base for steel 
products in consideration of the cor- 
poration establishing four finishing 
plants at this point, many large con- 
sumers of steel products in this terri- 
tory are disposed to recommend the 
co-operation of Duluth with the West- 
ern Association of Rolled Steel Con- 
sumers, recently organized to advo- 
cate the establishment of Chicago as 
a basing point for steel prices. It is 
suggested that manufacturers in Min- 
nesota and elsewhere in the North- 
west be requested to have the 
advocates of the Duluth base join in 
the Chicago movement, or, failing 
that, to have it understood that the 
movements of the association and the 
participation of Minnesota fabricators 
shall in no way prejudice Duluth’s 
rights to the adjustments of 
prices and markets. While Duluth 
interests are endeavoring to look out 
for themselves in the way of a price 
steel products, the more 
conservative fully recognize that it 
would not be fair to force the hand 
of the Steel corporation at this junc- 
They are disposed to accept 
Judge Gary’s statement that the Du- 
luth plant will be undertaken as soon 
as conditions become normal after the 
signing of the peace treaty. 

The management of the Minnesota 
Steel Co.’s plant here is 
commendations for its policy in con- 
tinuing operations in all departments 
to the fullest extent possible, in view 
of the unsettled trade conditions. 
While operations at the plant are only 
slightly over 50 per cent of normal, 
between 2600 and 2800 men are being 
employed in the Minnesota Steel and 
the Universal Portland Cement Co.'s 
plants. It is believed that additional 
labor will be taken on as soon as 
weather conditions will admit of more 
outside work. 

Included in the improvements 
planned by the Minnesota company 
is the extension of the Spirit Lake 
Transfer Co.’s tracks and the build- 
ing of docks on Wisconsin Point. The 
purchase of the necessary right of way 
and water frontage along the point 
was completed two years ago and a 
substantial sum has been expended on 
preliminary improvements. 


same 
basis 


on 


ture. 


receiving 











Report Business Far Below Normal 


Only Five Out of 22 Groups of Industries Represented in National Association of Man- 
ufacturers’ Canvass Declare Trade Conditions Are Satisfactory —Factors 
Impeding Business Progress Are Analyzed 


USINESS activity in the United 
B States is approximately between 

25 and 50 per cent of normal, 
according to the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, which has just 
completed a post-armistice survey of 
among the 4400 in- 
comprising its mem- 


trade conditions 


dustrial plants 
bership. 
The five divisions of industry re- 
porting a predominating condition of 
prosperity are the jewelry 
silverware, musical instruments 
and vehicle groups, the latter in- 
cluding automobile manufacture, rub- 


Sixteen out of 


business 


and 


ber and_ tobacco. 
the remaining 17 groups shown in the 
industries reported 
con- 
nor- 


classification of 
unsatisfactory business 
ditions, below 50 per cent of 
mal. The exception, namely, leather 
and manufactures, reported business 
about evenly divided as between fair 


general 


and. good. 

According to the association, analy- 
sis of the reports received from manu- 
geographical districts 
considerable 
other 


facturers by 
indicate 
activity in 
than those largely devoted to manu- 
facturing jewelry, around Providence, 
R. I, or Attleboro, Mass., and a 
sections, such as Detroit, where 
manufacturing plants are 


fails to any 


business districts 


few 
iutomobile 
situated. 

With the exception of the five prin- 
cipal groups reporting comparatively 
good business conditions, the canvass 
shows that manufacturers in general 
do not view the trade probabilities 
for the balance of 1919 as very bright. 
Although an underlying note of con- 
fidence is observed throughout all the 
statements made by manufacturers, 
the larger percentage of those who re- 
plied to inquiries fixed the pros- 
pects as from poor to fair, so the 
association concludes that little im- 
provement over the present period 
of trade activity is expected by many 
of the leaders in the manufacturing 
world. 


Name Chief Obstacles. to Progress 


In the general order of importance 
the following factors are stated to be 
the chief obstacles now prevailing to 
prevent general business activity. 


Delay in signing the treaty of 
peace. 
General high costs of labor and 


materials. 


Sudden cessation of war buying op- 
erations by the United States and 
foreign governments. 

Hand-to-mouth buying by jobbers, 
retailers and consumers awaiting ex- 
pected price reductions. 


Continued government control, 


management and operation of rail- 
roads, etc. 
Sudden imposition of heavy war 


revenue tax burdens on industry. 

Labor unrest, agitation and indus- 
trial strife. 

High prices of wheat due to gov- 
ernment guarantee. 

Unemployment and poor distri- 
bution of labor forces released from 
military or naval service. 

Delay in settlement by federal gov- 
ernment of claims for payment under 


informal war contracts. ; 
Partial shutting off of important 
European markets due to import 
trade embargoes by Great Britian, 
France and Italy. 

The production of iron and steel 
is universally regarded in business 


circles as the most reliable barometer 
of trade conditions. With respect to 
present business in this industry, the 
that these important 
are in a comparative 


indicate 
trade factors 
state of lethargy, due mainly to mar- 


replies 


ket and price conditions, as well as 
a general lack of buying on the part 
of the Similarly, it is 
found cent of the iron 
plants do 
for 


railroads. 
that 67 
manufacturing 
not regard the trade prospects 
1919 as very bright. 
The agricultural 


per 


and steel 


implement manu- 
facturing industry, despite the high 
prices prevailing for farm products, 
shows a peculiarly unsatisfactory con- 
dition, with 84 per cent of the manu- 
facturers reporting business as poor 
to fair and 78 per cent viewing the 
prospects for 1919 only as fair. 


Opinions on Economic Problems 
Together with the request 
report on present business conditions 
and. future trade prospects, the mem- 
the association were re- 
to report or register their 
the following topics: 


for a 


bers of 
quested 
opinion on 


Conditions of stock on hand as 
compared with normal prewar supply. 

The scale at which buying stands. 

The relative importance of foreign 
and domestic markets for the im- 
mediate future. 

Government 
utilities. 

Private ownership of public utili- 
ties under government regulation. 

The repeal of the La Follette sea- 
men’s law. 


ownership of public 
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Legalized fixed resale prices on 
trademarked articles. 
A legally vested national labor 


board to adjudicate disputes. 

Imposing of statutory responsibility 
on trade unions. 

To these questions was added a 
request for suggestions which might 
help in promoting prosperity. 

Practically every industry in the 
22 groups reporting on the conditions 
of manufacturing stocks in the hands 
of retailers or jobbers, compared 
with the normal prewar supply, 
showed that stocks in such hands 
at present are far below normal, due, 
first, to wartime curtailment of pro- 
duction in many lines; second, to a 
general stagnation of buying and mar- 


ket demands. The only notable ex- 
ception to this statement is that 
shown in the reports received from 


manufacturers of food products, in- 
dicating a predominating state of nor- 


mal or over-stocks in those impor- 
tant trades. This is partially ac- 
counted for by the fact that the 


people generally have been cautious 
in purchases of food commodities. 

Briefly stated, the reports received 
from the manufacturers concerning 
the scale at which buying’ stands, 
shows that with the few exceptions 
of some necessary drugs, jewelry and 
silverware, musical instruments, ve- 
hicles, including automobiles and cer- 
tain branches of rubber industries, 
purchasing activities by consumers, 
retailers, or jobbers, generally have 
been strictly limited and more or less 
on the hand-to-mouth basis, since the 
signing of the armistice. 


Dearth of Buying of Iron and Steel 


Iron and steel manufacturers lead 
in the percentage of those who replied 
in the negative to the inquiries con- 
cerning important buying activities. 
That the dearth of buying in these 
important trades was due mainly to 
price conditions has been commanly 
understood. In the tools and hard- 
ware industries, 77 per cent likewise 
report very little buying under way. 
This may be attributed in part at 
least to the canceling of government 
war contracts, the inactivity of iron, 
steel and machinery trades, as well 
as the current depression in the 
building trades. 


Replies received to the question 
concerning the relative importance of 
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foreign and domestic market demands 
clearly indicate that with the single 
exception of the brewing and distill- 
ing industries of America, whose fu- 
ture hopes of disposing of any avail- 
able stocks of alcoholic beverages 
have now been practically diverted 
to foreign fields, the opinion over- 


whelmingly prevails that domestic 
market requirements are far more 
attractive for the immediate future 


than any which might arise from the 
reconstruction needs of the people of 
Europe. 

An overwhelming percentage of the 
manufacturers replying to the ques- 
tion concerning their opinions on gov- 
ernment vs. private ownership of 
public utilities, record themselves as 
being in opposition to any form of 
government ownership of railroads, 
or other public utilities, and stréngly 


in favor, as an alternative, of re- 
turning the railroads to their pri- 
vate owners. Furthermore, there is 


noted a very strong demand in favor 
of private ownership of all public 
utilities under a more “reasonable and 
limited form of governmental regu- 
lation” than that which prevailed in 
the period prior to taking over of the 
railroads by the government for war 
purposes. Many of the manufacturers 
say they base their judgment in the 
matter on what is described as more 
than “a year’s unsuccessful and costly 
experience with government control 
of the railroads.” 

In 20 out of the 22 
dustrial groups including such impor- 
tant trades, related in some way to 
transportation. affairs, as iron and 
steel, machinery, tools and hardware 
and lumber, vigorous opposition to 
continued government ownership was 
found. 

As a means of aiding the private 


principal in- 


development of an American mer- 
chant marine, the manufacturers re- 
corded themselves as being heartily 


in favor of a proposal to repeal the 
LaFollette seamen’s law. In certain 
important industrial groups, some lim- 
ited opposition to this proposal was 
found, but analysis of these replies 
clearly indicates that opposition is 
directed mainly at the idea of repeal- 
ing and shows itself to be more in 
favor of modifying the law as against 
its repeal. In the main, however, 
an overwhelming majority register 
the feeling that the repeal of the act 
is desired as one of the immediate 
and necessary steps toward the per- 
manent solution of the merchant ma- 
rine question. 


Legalizing by enactment of a speci- 
filed federal statute of fixed resale 
prices on trademarked articles, ‘is one 
of the few current commercial prob- 
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lems on which opinion among manu 
facturers in the United States, ap 
pears to be closely divided. 
sults of the canvass 

some of the industries 
modities are already being 
and distributed under 

trademarks, and where it 
expected that opinion would be 
favor, a 


The re- 
that in 
com- 


show 
where 
produced 
registered 
might be 
pre 
dominating in rather sur- 
disc rv 


food 
the 


oppositic mn is 
in the 


note of 
For example, 
products industries two-thirds of 


prising 
ered. 


manufacturers express themselves as 
opposed; 61 per cent of the manufac- 
turers in the textile trades likewise 
declare themselves as opposed; and 
63 per cent of the machinery manu- 
facturers similarly recorded them 
selves. 

With some important qualifications 
and conditions, a good proportion of 
the members of the association de- 


clare themselves as being in favor ot 
the organization by law of a national 
adjustment board, predicated 
voluntary the 


ment of labor dispute. It is 


upon 
settle- 
evident 


agreement, for 


comments those who 
that 
toward the present national war labor 
board exists in the minds of a large 
number of manufacturers. Briefly put, 
this dissatisfaction is the 


feeling that in making its award and 


from made by 


voted, general dissatisfaction 


based on 


decisions the board persistently fol 
lowed what is described as_ the 
“easiest road,” that of conceding to 


the labor elements in a dispute, prac- 
tically all if not than labor 
asked. Many manufacturers assert 
their belief that the board has “failed 
to be impartial, judicial or 


more 


concilia- 


tory.” One party describes the pres- 
ent body as “a labor surrender 
board.” 

Notwithstanding these expressions 


of feeling, it clearly indicated 
that a good majority of the employers 
are in favor of the principle of labor 


dispute adjudication through a prop- 


was 


erly constituted national board, leg- 
gally created, and vested with ade 
quate authority to enforce its rul- 


ings after the issues have been volun- 
tarily submitted to it for decision. 


Placing of statutory responsibility 
on trade unions for their contracts 
and for the acts of their agents as 


a means of eliminating or restrain 


ing many of the irresponsible ele- 
ments among labor organizations is 
a proposition that American manu- 
facturers heartily favor. Such a 


step, it is felt, would do much toward 
inspiring greater confidence, than 
now prevails among employers, in those 
whe lead organized forces of work- 
ers and in the good faith of labor 
organizations. 
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Mixed Demand 


Coal Tar 
Prices Are Divergent 


Continues in Products— 


New York, April 14.—Benzol and 
naphthalin continue to move freely 
‘he increasing demand for motor fuel 


is the outstanding tactor in th 


strength of benzol, and prices ars 
very firm at the new market of 
25 to 27 cents per gallon at the 
producers’ plants, on both the spot 
and contract basis Toluol and sol 
vent naphtha also reflect the im 
proving demand for motor fuel, al 
though buying of these products is 
of only fair. volume. Spot and con 
tract sales of toluol are made at 25 
» 35 cents per gallon at producers’ 





Coke Oven By-Products 


Spot 

Per Gallon at Producers Plant 
Pure benzol ..$0.22to .27 
a a eee 25 to .35 
Solvent maphtha ........cseesees -20to .25 

Per Pound at Producers Plants 
DS ~ sbtineeneeceestivesesbhie No market 
Naphthalin, flake ....... -«.- 80.08% to .09% 
Naphthalin, balls ............ 10% to .11\% 

Per 100 Pounds at Producers’ Plants 
Sulphate of ammonia............ $4.45 to 4.55 
Contract 

a eer .$0.22to .27 
DE hsuch nikee ab ddbemindiiieinent 25 to .85 
ae ee -20to .25 


Per Pound at Producers Plant 


ee ee ee ae No market 
Naphthalin, flake .......e..; $0.08% to .09% 
Naphthalin, balls ............ 10% to .11% 

Per 100 Pounds Producers’ Plants 
Sulphate of 
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plants. Solvent naphtha is going at 
20 to 25 cents. 
While tending upward, the market 


on naphthalin§ still is) unchanged. 
Naphthalin in flakes is quoted at 8% 


to 9% cents per pound at producers’ 


plants, and in balls at 10% to 11% 
cents. A good demand prevails for 
this product, as a result uf better 
activity in the dye industry. The 
drug trade also is a factor in the 
market at this time. Demand for 


phenol is dull, with the market some- 
under 15 

Little 
of ammonia. 


where cents, 


activity prevails in sulphate 
With the fertilizer in- 

but little, 
demand at present virtually is nil, and 
for 
scattered 


dustry buying domestic 
to a 


are 


trading export is confined 


few orders. Prices 
although no 
effect. 
ammonia for spot ship- 
$4.45 to $4.55 
producers’ plants 


market is nominal. 


tending downward, 


change has into 
Sulphate of 


ment 


yet gone 

is quoted at 
100 pounds at 
contract 


per 


The 





Teaching Foremen Human Factors 


Proper Training of Workers Must Begin With the *““Noncommissioned Officers” of 
Industry, Speaker on Industrial Relations Tells Editors—Poor Contact 
Between Capital and Labor Traced to This Source 


ORE attention must be de- 
voted to the proper training 
of foremen if the best sug- 


gestions and proved methods for ob- 
taining maximum efficiency from work- 


ers in industrial plants are to be 
utilized, according to John Calder, 
former president of the Remington 


Typewriter Co., who spoke before an 
editorial conference of trade papers in 
New York, April 11. Mr. Calder, who 
is director of “modern production 
methods,” a course in_ instruction 
given under direction of the Business 
Training Corp., New York, empha- 
sized the point that human engineer- 
ing has been neglected in industry 
“where it counts most.” He said: 


“Mere bigness of individual plants 
is now under question. It is felt that 


they may become too. big and that 
each unit should be restricted to a 
size well within the capacity of its 


management to impress itself directly 
upon the staff and upon the individual 
worker. Some of our largest plant 
units today, though wonderful ex- 
amples of engineering skill and or- 
ganization, are doubtful ventures from 
the point of view of successful han- 
dling of the human factors. 

“Poor judgment as to the most de- 
sirable scale of operations in some of 
our war industry ventures resultec tn 
spreading out supervising ability so 
thin as to cause much inefficiency. 
We also learned while passing through 
the discipline of wartimes that the 
mere machinery of business may re- 
ceive from the enthusiastic specialist 
a meticulous attention out of all pro- 
portion to the benefits it can confer, 
compared with a corresponding 
amount of effort and understanding 
directed towards the handling of the 
human factors. . 

“The spread of theory and practice 
in the matter of applying the scien- 
tific method of accurate observation, 
verification, analysis and inference to 
industrial problems has been greatly 
aided by our trade journals. Yet the 
mass of our plants is still little in- 
fluenced partly owing to the lack of 
intelligent participation by owners, and 
in the large degree to the fact that 
many promising proposals have been 
presented to industry by specialists in 
terms which greatly exceeded the in- 
telligence of those who must ultimate- 
ly carry them out. Here we have 
demonstrated again and again that we 
never really know anything which we 
can do. Now in the aftermath of the 
war, with the urgency of demand 
temporarily removed, with many con- 
sumers on the fence, certain labor 
problems only temporized with during 
the strife are coming up for settlement 


and many questions call for answers. 

“We now know that human engi- 
neering, tackled in spots only, such 
as satety, welfare and employment, 
has been, as a whole, neglected in 
industry where it counts most. We 
have discovered that human conduct 
tends to become more intelligible and 
also more responsive to the control 
necessary in industry, the more we 
view it in the light of our under- 
standing of the primary motives of 
human action. 

“Not all of our failures in industrial 
relations have been due to poor han- 
dling of men, but wherever they have 
been, we have found an unconscious 
but not less real repression of the 
employe and his aspirations. If these 
are now liberated and wisely guided 
there is no telling what we may ac- 
complish. 

“We also find misunderstanding of 
the motives of employes and we sec 
sentimental incompetence busy deal- 
ing out what it calls social justice 
without any close knowledge of the 
facts. This has merely confused 
things. Plans for obtaining the fullest 
democracy in industry, for self-ex- 
pression and_ self-determination are 
under way but these should not crys- 
tallize in programs for giving the 
workman what he does not want or 
what he is not entitled to. Backing 
these up by statute or administrative 
order settles nothing in the end. Only 
through enlightened and energized 
employers and their foremen in in- 
dustry will a permanent advance be 
made. 

“The foreman’s education has been 
sadly neglected and yet he is the 
man, and the only man in authority, 
who makes contact with our work- 
men through a half of their waking 
hours. To apply the scientific method 
to the people in industry as well as 
to things is the problem of the third 


decade of the twentieth century, a 
problem of wonderful possibilities. 
Not only must we cultivate more 


intensively in every plant and industry 
the modern production methods now 
highly elaborated, but we must set 
about to greatly enlarge the intelli- 
gence of those who must carry out 
these methods, namely, the noncom- 
missioned officers of industry, the 
foremen. This is of great importance. 
No ideas are of much lasting benefit 
in any plant unless they are well sold 
to the foremen and only a mere frac- 
tion of the present day literature on 
how to analyze and handle the human 
factors in industry is intclhgible to 
the foremen who must do this work 
in detail. Without simplification and 
interpretation and personal contacts 
these men, who were selected essen- 
tially for technical proficiency, will 
never become adepts at making men 
as well as at making things and we 
may be certain that enlightenment 


which does. not reach the foreman 
will never reach the workman. 

“Begun in the closing morths of 
the war, courses of instruction for 
foremen and heads of departments 
have been extended to include several 
thousand men grouped together chief- 
ly in numerous private co-poration 
classes. This instruction is neces- 
sarily different from that offered to 
adolescents or to men lacking in 
experience in industry. The classes 
embrace men from 25 to 65 ycars of 
age; men who have ceased to study 
but who are ready to respond to 
texts specially prepared for them, 
combined with lectures and open dis- 
cussions on their problems. The 
courses are on the  Plattsburg 
method, covering only three months, 
for that is the limit of efficient atten- 
tion and interest at any one time of 
groups of this character. 

“Sending the foreman back to 
school at the expense of the employer 
is a new idea to most owners, who 
have been willing to spend money 
on many other things much _ less 
worth while. But if that school is 
held in the employer’s own plant, 
aims at a definite objective, and 
makes a family party of the occasion 
it is found to be a most fruitful 
source of enlightenment and good 
will. Such a meeting has nothing in 
it of a business gathering with a 
sense that the executives are being 
worked overtime. It is taken up with 
consideration of self-analysis, team- 
work, organization, plants and their 
equipment, the records of industry, 
and the management, direction and 
control of the working force as an 
efficient team. On all of these we 
find the foremen in industry of every 
kind eager for information and par- 
ticipating willingly in the discussions. 

“The art of management and super- 
vision has been well worked out to 
date, so far as the chief executives are 
concerned, and it calls for an ever- 
increasing and high order of ability. 
It has sometimes been the custom to 
belittle the foreman and at other 
times to ignore him. Yet we have a 
fair supply of good managers today 
and are calling loudly not for them 
or for advisory engineers, but for 
competent foremen, not merely to 
criticize but to supervise successfully 
and to ‘deliver the goods’ with the 
only kind of help now available, at a 
cost that makes good business, and 
with due regard to the aspirations and 
interests of labor. 

“It is to discover this man in each 
plant, to develop him where known, 
to create an interest in his job and 
to retain that interest, both in it 
and in his employes that this educa- 
tional movement has been specially 
prepared and offered as something 
new and necessary at this epoch in 
our industrial history.” 
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Steel Employes Subscribe 
For Many Shares 


How employes of the Steel cor- 
poration are prospering under present 
high wage scales, is indicated by thc 
unprecedented record of subscriptions 
for the common stock which was of- 
fered this year by the corporation at 
$92 a share. A total of 60,741 em- 
ployes took 156,680 shares with a 
value of $14,414,560. The number of 
shares taken is 64.2 per cent over 
the 95,437 shares subscribed in 1918, 
the previous high record. The follow- 
ing table shows light on the rapidly 
increasing popularity of the corpora- 
tioa’s plan: 





Number 

Subscribers shares Investment 

WD. ev ctdccocibe 60,741 156,680 $14,414,560 
BERR ck ckn' duis cs 43,251 95,437 8,780,204 
Pe, > ae 39,072 67,410 7,213,320 
SRR. i 0 ua eben 24,940 49,742 4,228,070 
BB Rcwteccvastdce 46,498 90,606 7,244,590 
rr 36,119 60,344 5,468,397 
Bs uhovevucees 36,946 61,354 5,365,865 
ree 26,363 48,348 3,537,636 
i 17,444 24,672 3,059,328 
icisenuhebeedd 19,192 33,318 2,745,900 
Seep dinndéede6 vas 24,844 30,621 2,679,387 
0 RS ey 14,169 27,032 2,757,264 
Svihse weeds eee 12,256 23,989 2,398,900 
Belliend ce+caksens 8,429 17,973 1,572,637 
Bis dhs asenweaws 10,248 32,519 2,692,807 
BGs caccessdvbe 27,379 48,983 4,398,470 
Tee. wcscss . 447,887 869,028 $78,557,335 


From 1903 to 1908 inclusive and in 
1910, preferred stock only was offered. 
In 1909 and from 1911 to 1914 in- 
clusive, both preferred and common 
were offered. In 1915 no offer of 
either stock was made on account of 
unsettled conditions in the iron and 
steel business. 


Many Cities Reporting 
Enough Jobs 


Washington, April 15.—The United 
States employment service reports 
that in the week ended March 29 
offices of the service in 34 states re- 
ceived 43,512 applications for posi- 
tions. Of this number 41,972 appli- 
cants were referred to positions and 
31,600 reported back to the service 
as placed. 

Only 66 cities are continuing their 
weekly reports to the United States 
employment offices here. Of the 66 
cities reporting for the week ended 
April 5, 38 reported a surplus of 
labor aggregating 133,505 as compared 
with 127,650 for the week previous. 
Nine cities continued to report short- 
ages, and 19 reported supply and 
demand equal. If there exists an 


equality of supply and demand in 
this number of the larger cities re- 
porting, the service’s reports would 
indicate that the labor situation is 
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not so serious as has been reported. 
Placement figures on the number of 
soldiers and sailors receiving posi- 
tions through the service have been 
received from but 16 of the 30 demo- 
bilization camps in which the service 
maintains offices. Those reporting 
show that of 8470 discharged men 
who applied for positions 8042 were 
referred and 5429 were placed. 


Department of Labor to Aid 
Training of Foremen 


That the foreman occupies a 
strategic position in modern industry 
and hence should be a man thorough- 
ly trained in approved methods is 
strongly emphasized by the United 
States training service of the depart- 
ment of labor which has just an- 
nounced that it has in preparation a 
series of monographs dealing with the 
special training of foremen. 

The material in these discussions is 
being assembled from all parts of the 
country and from a great number of 
different industries. The pamphlets 
will endeavor to set forth in concise 
and yet sufficiently detailed form, the 
approved practices for foremen in the 
performance of their duties. The 
monographs promise to be a valuable 
addition to the literature dealing with 
industrial efficiency since they will 
take up in a practical way each of 
many problems that the foreman must 
face. 


Studying Labor Problem 


A commission to inquire into rela- 
tions between capital and labor has 
been appointed by the Canadian gov- 
ernment as follows: Chief Justice 
Mather, of Manitoba, chairman; Sen- 
ator Smeaton White, managing direc- 
tor of the Montreal Gazette Publish- 
ing Co.; Carl Riordon of the Rior- 
don Pulp & Paper Co., Montreal, 
and H. J. Daly, financier of Toronto, 
representing capital, and Tom Moore, 
of Ottawa, president of the Canadian 
trades and labor congress; John W. 
Bruce, chief organizer of the plum- 
bers’ and steamfitters’ union, Toronto, 
and Charles Harrison, M. P., of 
North Bay, Ont., representing labor. 
The commission is instructed to visit 
the larger industrial centers .and as- 
certain by direct inquiry the views 
of employers and employes as to the 
best means of promoting industrial 
efficiency and harmony. Opinions 
will be sought as to whether the 
plans worked out by the Whitley 
committee in England ana the labor 
representation plan in the United 
States are suitable for Canada, and 
also as to the possibilities of joint 
representation. in the control... and 
operation of certain industries. 
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Foreign-Born Workers in 
Rush to Return Home 


New York, April 15.—Conditions at 
the embarkation permits bureau in the 
custom house here clearly 
reveal one reason why unemployment, 


building 


despite the closing of many plants and 
the stoppage of work on the produc- 
tion of all kinds of 
does not exist to a disturbing degree 


war materials, 


in this country. Hundreds of men are 
in line waiting for permits to embark 
for Italy, Greece and the other coun- 
tries from which they originally came. 
Most of these laborers. 
United States marines say the rush 


men are 


started right after the signing of the 
armistice and has kept up ever since 
the fact that 
all over Europe was greatly reduced 
during the these men 
find in their countries oppor- 
tunities that did not exist before. The 
outward movement of these laborers 
and other regarded as 


In view of man-power 


war, hope to 


native 


workers is 


having a very definite bearing upon 
the future economic situation in this 
country, as the dissipation by this 


method of a large percentage of the 
floating supply of labor may serve as 
a factor toward keeping wages at high 
levels. 





LABOR NOTES 











The Sparks-Withington Co., Jack- 
son, Mich., has established a _profit- 
sharing system for employes. 

George? R. Rich, president of the Rich 
Steel Products Co., Battle Creek, Mich., 
has purchased 57 acres near the plant 
on which it is reported will be erected 
homes for the employes. 

At a recent annual meeting Grainer 
& Co., Louisville, Ky., manufacturers 
of pumps and machinery, when its 
officers were re-elected, a bonus was 
declared payable immediately to all 
employes. 


The war labor board has affirmed 
agreement for an 8-hour day and 
minimum wage of $5.60, with time 


and a half for overtime and double 
time on Sunday, affecting the 11 
brass foundries of Dayton. 

Employes of the Sharon Steel Hoop 
Co., Sharon, Pa., recently organized a 
welfare club, which will be open to all 
employes of the plant. Officers have 
been chosen as follows: Président, 
Harry C. Gilbert; vice president, John 
P. Otte; secretary and _ treasurer, 
Charles McBride; board of governors, 
G. W. Short, George Smith, Severn 
P. Ker, James Flinn and James M. 
Hughes. 
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Canada Will Lower Tariff 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


Government Promises Concessions After Peace Conference Has 
Finished Its Work—Tractors on Free List, is Demand 


(Special Correspondence) 


ORONTO, Ont. April 12—The 
tariff question came up March 


25 in the Canadian house of 
commons, in the form of a _ resolu- 
tion offered by A. R. McMaster, 
of Brome, Que., in favor of 
the repeal of the war _ duties, 
reciprocity with the United States, 


and the placing of farm implements, 
tractors and several classes of ma- 
chinery on the free list. Sir Thomas 
White, acting premier, objected to the 
resolution as inopportune in view of 
the fact that economic questions now 
before the peace conference might 
affect trade relations. He said tariff 
matters should be postponed until the 
budget is submitted, when some re- 
visions of the tariff will be made. The 
resolution was defeated by a vote of 
115 to 61, the western unionists mem- 
bers, who, it was expected, would 
support the resolution, voting with the 
government. During the debate the 
western representatives made it clear 
that they would expect tariff conces- 
sions when the budget is presented. 

Col. Thomas Cantley, chairman 
of the board of directors of the 
Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Co., who 
has just returned from England, 
in an interview regarding the out- 
look for the Canadian steel  in- 
dustry expressed the opinion that 
the first requisite for a return of 
prosperous conditions in the trade 
is the pacification of Europe by 
a satisfactory peace treaty. Until this 
is accomplished, he said, war condi- 
tions must continue to prevent the re- 
turn of business confidence and the 
resumption of normal activities. The 
three essential conditions after the 
proclamation of peace, he continued, 
are the removal of all government 
controls which have originated in war 
conditions, ocean transportation at 
reasonable costs, and a reversion to 
reasonable cost of production. Colonel 
Cantley does not look for any con- 
siderable demand for Canadian prod- 
ucts in connection with reconstruction 
work in France and Belgium, as both 
countries hope to fabricate their own 
requirements. 

The output of the Nova Scotia Steel 
& Coal Co. for the first three months 
of the year was as follows, in tons: 
Coal mined, 103,615; iron ore mined, 
49,336; limestone quarried, 7700; coke, 
22,634; pig iron, 7283; steel ingots, 
9584; finished steel and forgings, 9000. 


President Mark Workman, of the 
Dominion Steel Corp., who returned 
April 1 from a two-months’ trip to 
England and France, stated that he 
was favorably impressed by the situa- 
tion in Europe, although the delay 
in the signing of the peace treaty had 
caused lack of confidence in _ the 
stability of conditions on the part of 
large buyers. The signing of the 
treaty, he said, undoubtedly will 
stimulate business, and he expects 
Canada will be able to obtain her 
rightful share on a competitive basis. 
He pointed out that the demands of 
British labor, particularly in the coal 
mining industry, has resulted in a 
tremendous increase in the operating 
cost of the mills, and that Britain has 
lost some of her former advantage in 
the world’s markets for the time be- 
ing. Consequently, Canada is in a 
much more favorable position than 
formerly ,to reach out for export trade. 

There is some disappointment in 
the steel trade at the lack of re- 
sponse on the part of buyers to the 
lowering of Canadian prices to corre- 
spond with those of the United States, 
as the new orders booked to date are 
smaller in volume than expected. The 
general opinion, however, is that con- 
sumers who have been holding back 
for fear of being caught in a declining 
market will order freely as soon as 
they have time to form their plans in 
accordance with the altered conditions. 


Export of farm implements to Eu- 
rope by Canadian manufacturers will 
be furthered by concerted effort on 
the part of various producing units. 
Representatives of the manufacturers 
conferred with the Canadian Trade 
commission in Ottawa recently to 
arrange for the extension of export 
trade, and preliminary plans were 
proposed. With regard to the ar- 
ranging of credits, a plan was ad- 
vanced to secure them from a com 
mon fund to be drawn from the 
various members of the group, whose 
contributions shall be determined ac- 
cording to the magnitude of the in- 
terests involved. 

A preliminary census of the Cana- 
dian agricultural implement industry 
for 1917, just completed by the bu- 
reau of statistics, covering 90 estab- 
lishments shows a total of capital 
invested amounting to $70,493,801, an 
increase of $10,964,710 over 1915. Total 
salaries paid amounted to $1,329,736, 
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an increase over 1915 of 25.9 per cent, 
and the total wages paid were $8,- 
027,036, an increase of 156.8 per cent. 
The total value of products was $32,- 
364,340, the increase over 1915 being 
142.10 per cent... The net value of 
products, or that added by manufac- 
tures, was $16,764,649. 


Unfilled Steel Order Drop 
Less Than Expected 


Unfilled bookings of the United 
States Steel Corp., according to the 
report recently issued for March 31, 
declined 580,215 tons, the total being 
5,430,572 tons. Due to the conditions 
prevailing during the past month, pro- 
duction, in some well informed circles, 


was considered to have indicated an 
even greater drop. In some instances 
estimates ran up to 1,000,000 tons. 
The decline was less than in any 


of the preceding three months, when 
a shrinkage of as much as 745,511 tons 
was recorded in December. A compara- 
tive summary of the monthly tonnage 
statement with the percentage of change 
is as follows: 


Date. . 
Mar. 31, 1919... 5,430,572 580,215—  9.65— 
Feb. 28, 1919... 6,010,787 673,481— 10.07— 
Jan. 31, 1919... 6,684,268 694,884— 9.41— 
Dec. 31, 1918. 7,379,152 745,511— 9.17— 
Nov, 30, 1918. 8,124,663 228,630— 2.74— 
Oct. 31, 1918.. 8,353,293 55,388+ 668+ 
Sept. 30, 1918 8,297,905 461,137—  5.26— 
Aug. 1918. 8.759.042 124,759— 140— 
July 31, 1918 8,883,801 35,065— .39— 
June 30, 1918. 8,918,8 581,243+  6.90+- 
May 31, 1918... 8,337,623 404,259—  460— 
Apr. , 1918... 8,741,882 814,522— 3,41— 
Mar. 31, 1918... 9,009,675 232,049— 2.49— 
Feb. , 1918... 9,288,453 189,400— 1.99— 
Jan. 31, 1918 9,477,853  96,135+ 1.02+ 
Dec. 31, 1917... 9,381,718 484,612+ 6.44+ 
Nov. 380, 1917... 8,897,106 112,568— 1.24— 
Oct. 31, 1917 9,009,675 823,802— 8.37— 
Sep. 30, 1917 9,833,477 6573,572—  56.51— 
Aug. 31, 1917... 10,407,049 433,115—  4.16— 
July 31, 1917... 10,844,164 539,123—  4.74— 
June 30, 1917... 11,383,287 603,304—  4.24— 
May 81, 1917... 11,886,591 296,492—  2.43— 
Apr. 30, 1917... 12,183,083 471,439+  4.02+ 
Mar. 31, 1917... 11,711,644 184,947+ 1.164 
Feb. 28, 1917... 11,576,697 102,643+ 0.90+ 
Jan. $1, 1917... 11,474,054 73,232—  0.64— 
Dec. $1, 1916... 11,547,286 488,7444+  4.43+- 
Nov. 30, 1916... 11,058,542 1,043,282+ 10.414 
Oct. 31, 1916 10,015,260 492,676+ 5.18+- 
Sep. 30, 1916 9,522,584 137,183— 1.42— 
Aug. 31, 1916 9,660,357 66,7654 -69+ 
July 31, 1916. 9,593,592 46,866— 0.48— 
June 30, 1916... 9,640,458 297,340—  3.09— 
May 31, 1916 9,937,798 108,247+ 1.114 
Apr. , 1016 498,550+ 5.344 


ve. (9,820,651 


A Correction 


In an item on pages 771 and 772 of 
the March 20 issue of Tue Iron Trane 
Review referring to the new hoop mill 
of the Acme Steel Goods Co., Chicago, 
it was erroneously stated that the equip- 
ment is to be furnished by the Morgan 
Engineering Co., Alliance, O. This 
should have read Morgan Construction 
Co., Worcester, Mass., which is the con- 
tractor for this equipment. 


Improvements recently have been 
completed at the by-product coke plant 
of the Camden Coke Co., Camden, 
N. J. The company now is able to 
produce 625 tons of coke per day. 


Fired 2,200,000 Tons of Steel in 18 


Allies’ Projectiles, However, Weighed in Aggregate But from 4 to 5}Per Cent of Total 






Output of Steel Ingot and Castings in United States in 1917— 
$121,350,000 Worth of Ordnance Still to be Completed 


ASHINGTON, April 15.—The 
W weight of steel projectiles 

fired by the allies in 1918 
was approximately 2,200,000 tons, 
cording to a statement prepared by the 
statistics branch, war department. This 
amounted to between only 4 and 5 per 
cent of the total tonnage of steel ingots 
and castings produced in the United 
States either in 1916 or 1917. In the 
former year the output was 42,800,000 
tons, and 45,000,000 tons in the latter 
year. 

Of the $133,500,000 worth of ordnance 
which it was proposed to complete on 
March 13, 1919, more than $12,000,000 
delivered in the following 


ac- 


worth was 


week, reducing the value of the balance 
to be completed on March 20 to $121,- 
350,000. Forty-four per cent of the last 
figure is artillery and 14 per cent smoke- 
less powder. 

The value of the deliveries of a se- 
lected group of important items for the 
week ended March 20 was $6,600,000, 
compared with $5,300,000 for the pre- 
vious week, and $26,000,000 for the week 
just before the armistice. Such varia- 
tions from week to week, it is pointed 
out, are to be expected despite the 
general downward trend. The value of 
sales of surplus ordnance reported to 
the director of sales is as follows: 

Seer OS TNE Bice cde vcccsucketidese $208,527 


Pittsburgh Base Accepted 


ASHINGTON, April l4— 
Freight equalization as a- 


trade practice long recog- 
nized and employed by the iron and 
steel manufacturers has been finally 
accepted by W. W. Warwick, comp- 
troller of the treasury, and war de- 
partment disbursing officers and aud- 
being authorized to make 
payments involving freight differen- 
tials. The comptroller’s recognition 
of the trade custom was disclosed 
in a letter to Secretary of War Baker 
on April 1 in which Mr. Warwick 
indicates he regards his letter to the 
secretary on March 21 as practically 
ending discussion on the subject. In 
that letter he said the price-fixing 
committee of the war industries board, 
which had approved the freight equal- 
ization custom, should stand re- 
sponsible for any questioned authori- 
ty and in his more recent letter he 
said that if the prices in army con- 
tracts were made by the price com- 


itors are 


mittee “payments to be made will 
be allowed in settlement of their 
account.” 


Secretary Baker’s letter calling for 
the reply of Mr. Warwick on April 
1 was based on a contract given the 
Republic Iron & Steel Co. on Aug. 
6, 1918, for 150 tons of round, hot- 
rolled bar steel sold on an f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh basis. After discussing vari- 
ous phases of the secretary’s letter 
and his own comments, Mr. Warwick 
recedes from the position he took 
last November when he declined to 


authorize payments “for services never 





performed,” as he _ stated then. 


In his letter to Mr. Warwick, March 
22, Secretary Baker said he submitted 
the contract with the Republic com- 
pany because the form in which the 
stated departs slightly from 
the standard form submitted March 
1, which form was recognized as 
valid by Mr. Warwick. Continuing, 
Mr. Baker stated: 


“In the 
mit to you, 


price is 


now sub- 
stated 


contract, which I 
the base price is 
at $2.90 per 100 pounds f.o.b. cars 
contractor's plant, plus lowest pub- 
lished through freight rate from Pitts- 
burgh, to destination, effective on 
date of shipment, minus lowest pub- 
lished through freight rate from point 
of shipment to destination on date 
ot shipment. In this case it will be 
noticed that the form of contract 
spells out what is the established 
meaning of the term f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
Pa., basis. In other words, the base 
price plus the lowest published 
through freight rate from Pittsburgh, 
to destination, effective on date of 


shipment minus lowest published 
through freight rate from point of 
shipment to destination on date of 
shipment. The price thus fixed 


was that established by the war in- 
dustries board under the authority of 
the President of the United States. 


“It is to be noted that article 6 
of page 2 of the contract, which 
provides that the actual cost of 


transportation shall be borne by the 
United States, also gives the United 
States the privilege of designating 
the destination. Whether the provi- 
sion for a variation from the base 
price of $2.90 per 100 shall result in 
an addition to that price or a reduc- 
tion from it, is thus put at the option 
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Week ended March 14............ 162,547 
Week ended March 21.... 638,932 
Week ended March 28..........ccccecss 72,701 

Total to March 28.. . «++ $1,082,707 


The sales to date are small when com- 
pared with the total stocks of 
copper, chemicals, tractors, ° etc.. 
ultimately will be sold. 


steel, 
which 


the chief ordnance of- 
hcer, American expeditionary forces, as 


A report of 


of Feb. 15, shows that, except for anti- 
aircraft use, Vickers and Hotchkiss ma 
chine guns with been al- 
most entirely replaced by heavy Brown- 
ings, and that Chauchat automatic rifles 


troops have 


have been replaced by light Brownings. 


by Warwick 


of the United 
contractor.” 


States and not of the 


In reply, Mr. Warwick quoted from 


his decision of March 21 as follows: 


_ “A question involving a basis price 
is not one of futrvre importance 
Under existing conditions it would 
seem that a contract for delivery by 
a contractor at a definitely indicated 
plant of the contractor would not 
justify the fixing of a price (no trans- 
portation by the contractor being in- 


volved) on the basis of existing or 
future freight rates between other 
places. And under existing conditions 


of competition between contractors, 
as required by law, an agreement on 
a definite price for delivery at one 
designated place would not be other 
than the ordinary course of govern- 
ment business.” Continuing, he 
wrote: 


“I failed to see how the right of 
the government to name the destina- 
tion creates an option in the gov- 
ernment whether there shall be an 
addition to or reduction from the base 
price as suggested in the submission, 
particularly as the shipment is f.o.b 
contractor's plant and that plant is 
not named or necessarily at any 
one place; presumably also the base 
price point, Pittsburgh, is there fixed 
with regard to plants so as to make 
a reduction from the base price a 
remote possibility. The custom of 
the trade involves a knowledge by 
the seller of-the place or the general 
locality to which the buyer intends to 
ship the material. 

“I believe the provision as ob- 
jectionable as that referred to in my 
decision of March 21, 1919, and that 
no more can be said for its validity 
than was there said—that if, as you 
state, the price was made in this 
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form by one of the government war 
price fixing boards during the war 
emergency, payments to be made by 
disbursing officers, in accordance with 
the contract provision quoted from 
the contract, will be allowed in the 
settlement of their accounts.” 


Greater Merchant Marine 
in Hurley’s New Plans 


Washington, April 15.—Changes in 
the personnel and plans of the Emer- 


gency Fleet corporation, announced 
last Friday from Florida by Chair- 
man Edward N. Hurley, of the 
United States shipping board, are 


considered a preliminary move look- 
ing to the upbuilding of the mer- 
chant marine, an undertaking the suc- 


cess of which depends on the final 
policy adopted and encouragement 
given by congress. 


While the reorganization is looked 
upon as a hopeful sign for hurrying 
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construction of ships, there is gen- 
eral regret that Director General 
Charles Piez of the Fleet corporation, 
will leave the corporation May 1. 
His resignation was tendered several 
weeks ago. 

Mr. Piez’s successor will be Naval 
Constructor J. L. Ackerson, u prac- 
tical shipbuilder and one of the vice 
presidents of the corporation. He will 
be placed in full charge of ship con- 
struction. Another vice president, yet 
to be named, will be in charge of 
administration, finance, contracts, ad- 
justment of cancellations and claims. 
This official will succeed Howard 
Coonley, who has resigned. 

Mr. Hurley has _ returned from 
Florida, where he went to recuperate. 
During the ensuing months he plans 
to spend the greater part of his time 
with the Emergency Fleet corpora- 
tion in Philadelphia perfecting his 
plans for a greater merchant marine. 


Britain Calls in War Stocks 


ASHING@ON, = April 15.— 
W Through the department of 

commerce it is learned that 
the total stocks of iron and steel in the 
hands of the British government avail- 
able for disposal on March 15 included 
80,000 tons of Swedish pig iron, 75,000 
tons of shell steel billets, 5000 tons of 
bright steel and 10,000 tons of Swedish 
bar iron in storehouses in the United 
Kingdom; 70,000 tons of shell steel 
billets in the United States and 168,000 
tons of steel in various forms in 
Canada. 

The average weekly tonnage output 
of pig iron and steel ingots and cast- 
ings in the United Kingdom since last 
October is computed by the department 
of commerce as follows: 


Output in blast castings 
Metober oo. cccceweees 177,000 317 205,000 
November ....seseeee 162,000 316 149,000 
December on ccsceenee 157,000 309 127,000 
a ee 149,000 301 154,000 
February cee eweene 151,000 299 


Week ended March 8.. 157,000 298 


The British ministry of munitions is 
making arrangements for shell steel, 
shell forgings and other iron and steel 
war material purchased frort manufac- 
turers in this country and Canada and 
still unshipped to be shipped immediate- 
ly to Great Britain where it will be sold 
to manufacturers as rerolling or scrap 
material. In view of the fact that there 
is a great quantity of scrap material 
available in the United States the Brit- 
ish government has given up the hope 
of selling this scrap material to manu- 
facturers in this country. 

Exporting from Great Britain to the 


occupied area on the left bank of the 
Rhine, including Luxemburg, will be al- 
lowed by the British war trade depart- 
ment with the understanding that the 
consignee inform the allied military au- 
thority in the particular zone in which 
he resides. The military authority will 
submit all applications to the inter- 
allied economic committee, and the war 
trade department will then be informed 
what licenses may be granted. Licenses 
will not be granted, however, if the 
goods cannot be spared in England. 

On April 1 allocation of steel bars 
to the Welsh tinplate trade ceased and 
tinplate manufacturers are now able to 
get bars from what sources they may 
choose. Since 1917 the South Wales 
regional area committee has allocated 
quotas of bars to all tinplate works 
without exception ,and this has insured 
the regular, although restricted, working 
of mills. The releasing of this section 
of the industry from government con- 
trol is believed to be a prelude to sim- 
ilar action relating to the entire steel 
and tinplates trade of Great Britain. 


Government Will Promote 


Motor-truck Trafhic 


Washington, April 15.—Problems 
growing out of the entrance of the 
motor truck in the commercial field 
are being considered by the council 
of national defense now that it has 
been reorganized on a _ peace-time 
basis. The highway transport com- 
mittee has broadened its work to in- 
clude direct representation from the 
office of public roads and rural engi- 
neering of the department of agricul- 
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ture, the bureau of markets of the 
same department, the postoffice de- 
partment and the department of com- 
merce. Close co-operation with the 
executive departments most interested 
in matters of highway transportation 
will be brought about in such a way 
that the committee will serve as a 
clearing house of action for all fed- 
eral interests concerned. 

It is the policy of the council 
through its committee to co-operate 
with all transportation agencies with 
the view of determining for the pub- 
lic how transportation needs can be 
served most efficiently, and aiding in 
the promotion of motor express lines 
through rural communities. Director 
Grosvenor B. Clarkson said the coun- 
cil will co-operate with the United 
States railroad administration in the 
study of the short-haul problem, and 
will also give special attention to 
the relation of the rural motor ex- 
press to interurban electric lines and 
waterways traffic. 

John S. Craven, chairman of the 
committee, is a California banker and 
has had wide experience in connection 
with the development of electric 
power. He has served the council for 
nearly two years. Charles W. Reid, 
executive officer of the committee, 
was formerly vice president of Rath- 
bon, Sard & Co., Albany, N. Y., and 
Aurora, Ill The eleven regional 
directors of the committee are busi- 
ness men and are said to represent 
general business rather than trans- 
portation interests. 


Crowell Outlines Method 
for Adjusting Contracts 


Washington, April 8.—Replying to 
questions asked by the treasury de- 
partment as to what compensation 
contractors may expect to receive on 
the termination of war contracts, and 
how that compensation may be se- 
cured, Assistant Secretary of War 
Benedict Crowell has issued a memo- 
randum on the subject. 

The process of effecting a settle- 
ment follows: 

Every contractor should present 
a statement of claims setting out the 
amount of his expenditures and 
obligations, the amount and char- 
acter of materials and property which 
he has, the amount which he be- 
lieves the United States should pay 
if it takes title to all this, and the 
amount which the contractor believes 
the United States should pay if the 
contractor retains the material. 

If any subcontracts or other items 
are involved the contractor should 
give such information as is available. 

Where the original contract is a 
formal one, this statement or claim 
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should be presented in such place and 
form as the supply bureau which 
made the contract shall designate. 

Forms for stating claims on in- 
formal agreements can be secured 
from any contracting officer, supply 
officer, claims board or negotiating 
body of any bureau at any part of the 
United States. 

After the contractor’s claim is pre- 
sented, the facts are investigated and 


negotiations are carried on to fix 
the terms of final settlement. 
If the contractor has agreed to 


terminate production to the extent 
requested by the war department, and 
will waive all claims to prospective 
profits which he might have made 
had the uncompleted portion of his 
contract been performed, he will be 





ASHINGTON, April 1.— 

Loans made by the War 

Finance corporation to rail- 

roads of the country up to April 10 

totaled $164,897,490. These loans are 

secured by 5 per cent certificates of in- 

debtedness issued by the railroad admin- 

istration, which recently borrowed $50,- 

000,000 from the corporation to cover 

current expenses. Announcement of the 

loans has interestgd makers of iron and 

steel products who have contracts with 
the railroads. 

e €-e 


Walker D. Hines, director general of 
railroads, has announced that he has 
decided, after consultation with the de- 
partments of agriculture, commerce and 
labor, to reduce the present regularly 
published tariff rates upon specified 
road-building materials when for use in 
federal, state, county, or municipal gov- 
ernment road work. This will authorize 
all railroads under federal control to 
apply special rates on carload shipments 
of slag from May 1 to Dec. 31, 1919, 
inclusive. 

- “are 


Director General Hines and Direc- 
tor of Finance Sherley, of the rail- 
road administration, and other mem- 
bers of the director general's staff, 
conferred April 11 with the railroad 
executives, a group of bankers from 
various parts of the country, and 
officers of the war finance corpora- 
tion, with reference to the require- 
ments of the railroad companies up 
to and including May 1, pending an 
appropriation by congress. As a re- 
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paid for raw materials, component 
parts and work in process on hand 
in an amount not to exceed the re- 
quirements of the uncompleted por- 
tion of the contract, the cost there- 
of plus inward handling charges, plus 
overhead directly applicable. If this 
full payment is made, title and pos- 
sesion of the materials, parts and 
work in process shall be transferred 
to the United States. 


Although it has been nearly five 
months since the war department 
set up an organization to adjust 


claims resulting from the cancellation 
of contracts, Mr. Crowell says claims 
aggregating nearly one-half in the* 
total amount of money involved have 
not yet been formally presented by 
the contractors. 
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Capital Odds and Ends | 
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sult of the conference, Mr. Hines an- 
nounced that the policy with reference 
to the April 1 needs of the com- 
panies would be followed in issuing 
his certificate of indebtedness to the 
railroad companies for amounts due 
on account of rental and other trans- 
actions arising out of federal control. 
It was the unanimous opinion of all 
those present that the May 1 require- 
ments would be cared for through the 
co-operation of all parties concerned, 
in the same manner that was so suc- 


ASHINGTON, Aoril 15.—Fur- 
ther reductions in rates on 
iron and steel from North 


Atlantic ports were announced last week 
by the United States shipping board. 
They approximate $2.50 per ton. The 
commodities on -which rates to South 
African ports have been reduced in- 
clude rails and accessories, slieets, bars, 
angles, plates, nails, tinplate, plain wire, 
barbed wire, hoops, rods, bolts and nuts, 
horseshoes, axles, trolley poles, staples, 
shafting, pipe, structural and bridge 
material, concrete reinforcements and pig 
iron. Exceptions which will be carried 
to weight rate per gross ton include 
barbed wire, pipe, structural and bridge 
material, concrete reinforcements and 
pig iron. 

The rates per gross ton to South 
African ports follow: Capetown, $27; 
Algoa Bay, $27.60; East London, $28.20; 
Port Natal, $28.80; Delgoa Bay, $29.40; 
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cessful in regard to April 1 require- 


ments. 
* * * 


Disposition of the surplus stocks of 
lead owned by the war department is 
being made at current market 


prices in the communities in which the 


local 


surplus is held. This surplus is scat- 
tered throughout the country and in no 
one place is there a large quantity. Re- 
ports from the various bureaus show a 
total of 7000 tons of lead to be in poss 
session of the war department. This 
surplus represents but a small percent- 
age of the year’s production and is not 
sufficient in quantity to affect the mar- 
ket in any way. 


Michigan’s Ore Reserves 
191,675,651 Tons 


Iron reserves of Michigan 
amounted to 191,675,651 tons Jan. 1, 
1917, according to an estimaie contained 
on mineral <esources of 
Michigan just issued by the state 
geological survey. Of this total, 107,- 
954,081 tons were classified as reserves, 
or prospective tons, and 83,721,570 as 
developed tons, available for immediate 
mining. In addition there was in stock 
5,132,343 tons, making a grand total of 
196,750,502 tons of ore estimated in th: 
Despite heavy mining operations 


ore 


in a booklet 


state. 
in preceding years the estimate of pros- 
pective tonnage increased over the esti- 


mate as of Jan. 1, 1916, when it was 
106,502,493 tons, and the estimate of 
Jan. 1, 1915, when it was 107,737,568. 


Continuing the comparison, in 1914, it 
was 116,208,087; in 1913, 109,920,354, and 
in 1911, 98,038,202. 


Africa Again 


Beira, $30.30. 

Rates on bolts, nuts, 
fuel, iron, iron nails, 
way material, steel bars and plates to 
West African follow: Dukar, 
Bissao, Bathurst, Boulama, Conakry, 
Sierra Leone, Liberia, Ivory Coast, Ad- 
dah, Togo, Dahomey, $20. The rate on 
castings, guns, hardware, machinery and 
rolling stock to the foregoing ports is 
$23. The rate on automobiles, sewing 
machines and yellow metal is $28. 

Rates to Sherbro, Monrovia, 
Coast, Lagos, Iddo and all ports 
yond, up to and including Calabar on 
the three lists of commodities men- 
tioned, are, respectively, $22, $25 and 
$30, and to Duala and all ports south 
thereof, including Congo, are 
$28.50, $30 and $35. 

Rates named to north Africa and 
Egypt are $50 and $60 per gross ton, 
respectively. 


washers, coal, 


posts, permanent 


ports 


Gold 


be- 


they 
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Here and There in Industry 


Live Information Which Records the Expansion of Various 
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HE Aluminum Goods Mfg: Co., 
i Manitowoc, Wis., has embarked 
on a plant extension project 
affecting its two large Wisconsin 
works at Manitowoc and Two Rivers, 
which will represent a total invest- 
ment of nearly $1,500,000 in new build- 
ings, machinery and equipment. The 
improvements, when completed, will 
make this company one of the largest 
if not the largest producer of cooking 
aluminum stamp- 
ings and drawnware in the world. 
At the Two Rivers plant, work 
will begin this week on the construc- 
tion of three large manufacturing 
buildings, as follows: Plant No. 1, 
60 x 300 feet, four stories, estimated 
to cost $250,000; plant No. 4, 50 x 320 
feet, three stories, $225,000; addition, 
44 x 138 feet, three stories, $50,000. 
The general contract is in the hands 
of Walter W. Oeceflein, Inc., 86 Mich- 


utensils and other 


igan street, Milwaukee. 
At the Manitowoc works, a new 
5-story brick, steel and _ reinforced 


concrete structure, 280 x 160 feet, will 
be erected. It is expected. that the 
same contractors will be engaged as 
at Two Rivers. Lockwood, Greene 
& Co., Boston and Chicago, are han- 
dling the project as consulting and 
contracting engineers. S. B. Lincoln 
is the Manitowoc company’s chief en- 


gineer. George A. Vits is president 
of the company. 
The requirement of 50,000 square 


feet of steel sash for the Two Rivers 
buildings has been placed with Rob- 
ertson & Jackson, Majestic building, 
Milwaukee, sale engineers of the Fen- 


estra Construction Co., Detroit. The 
Warden-Allen Co., Milwaukee, will 
supply the structural steel wants at 
Two Rivers. 

x &.¢ 


RRANGEMENTS have been per- 
fected by the Aborn Steel Co., 
22 Clarke street, New York, whereby 
the Charles A. Dowd Sales Co., San 
Francisco, will represent it on the 
Pacific coast. 
Lee ee 


HE Johnson Automobile Sheet Metal 
Works, Richmond, Ind., recently was 
incorporated with $150,000 capital, to 
engage in the manufacture of metallic 
caskets, automobile parts and farming 
implements. The company’s office is lo- 
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Lines of Productive Enterprise 
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cated at 620-28 South J street, Rich- 
mond. The incorporators are W. N. 
Johnson, M. J. Johnson, A. J. Hollarn 
and E. F. Hollarn. The company is 


not planning to erect a plant at present. 


* * * 


OR the Philadelphia district and 
the territory east of Harrisburg, 
Pa., the Carlin Steel Products Co., 
Commercial Trust building, Philadel- 
phia, is sales agent for concrete rein- 
forcing bars, manufactured by the 
Witherow Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 
bt ae- @ 
ECENT increase in capitalization 
by the National Smelting & Re- 
fining Corp., 92 John street, New 
York, is for the purpose of handling 
its increased business. Additional ma- 
chinery will be required from time to 


time. 
ee ae 


ITH a plant fully equipped to 

manufacture locomotive washing 
machines, the Remmert Mfg. Co., 
Belleville, Ill, has been incorporated 
at $250,000. William Remmert is presi- 
dent, H. M. Dittoe, vice president and 
treasurer and Emil Geil, secretary. 


* * «& 
OMPLETION of a trailer and 
truck body plant at Houston, 


Tex., is about effected for the Amer- 
ican Trailer & Body Works, Inc., 
Hoyston, of which E. H. Fleming is 


president, I. C. Timmins, vice presi- 


“dent and J. Campbell Bailey, secretary 


and treasurer. 
ee 
TEEL frame buildings, 60 x 200 feet, 
on concrete foundations are to 
be erected at Pottstown, Pa., by the 
Concrete Products Co., Diamond bank 
building, Pittsburgh. ~Operation of 
the plant is expected by July 1. 
Mixers, molds, motors, hoists, etc., 
have been contracted for. 
ee 
ATTERNS, equipment and good 
will of the May-Fiebeger Co., 
Akron, O., recently were purchased by 
the Newark Stamping & Foundry Co., 
Newark, O. The latter company plans 
to continue the manufacture of hot air 
furnaces, in which business the May- 
Fiebeger Co. had been engaged for 
the past 29 years, and in order to 
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accommodate this new department will 
erect a new building. The capital 
stock of the company will also be 
increased to $150,000. E. F. Ball is 
general manager. 


* * * 


HEN repairs and additions to a 

factory building belonging to the 
Wabash railway are completed by the 
Michigan Motor Specialties Co., De- 
troit, the latter will have space to 
accommodate 60 to 80 single and 4- 
spindle automatics. It will do general 
stamping and automatic screw ma- 
chine work. 

o.2O"s 


C)FFICIALS of the Elliot-Blair 

Steel Co., New Castie, Pa., an- 
nounce they will rebuild the compan,’s 
plant at Mercer, Pa., which was re- 
cently damaged by fire, as soon as 
insurance matters have been adjusted. 
Due to the fact much of the plant’s 
machinery was damaged beyond re- 
pair, it will probably be some time 
before the plant is in operation. 

é. ets 


T a recent directors’ meeting of 

the Torbensen Axle Co., Cleve- 
land, some changes were made in the 
personnel. V. V. Torbensen is chair- 
man of the board of directors. The 
remainder of the officers follow: Presi- 
dent, J. O. Eaton; vice presidents, W. 
J. Baxter and C. F. Hepburn; treas- 
urer, F. A. Buchda; secretary, A. H. 
Ide; assistant secretary, R. C. Hyatt, 
and comptroller, M. M. Risberg. 


* * * 


OUNDED before the Chicago fire 

as the North Side Brass Foundry, 
the Hills-McCanna Co., 153 West Kin- 
zie ‘street, Chicago, has been taken 
over by A. H. Noyes and A. H. Smith, 
who have purchased control. Mr. 
Noyes formerly was secretary and 
treasurer of the Ayer & Lord Tie Co., 
and now is president of the Hills- 
McCanna Co. Mr. Smith is a tech- 
nical graduate, and formerly was with 
the Sefton Mfg. Corp., Chicago. He 
has been made secretary and treas- 
urer. The name of the concern was 
changed several years ago, when pat- 
ents on a force feed lubricator were 
developed and became one of the 
principal products. 


' 


; 
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broaden the scope of its ac- 

| tivities, especially with regard 
to the export field, the Railway 

& Power Equipment Co., Woolworth 
building, New York City, has in- 
creased its capitalization to $5,000,000. 
The company is engaged in merchan- 
dizing machinery and equipment and 
also in engineering and construction 
work. Its office is in the Woolworth 
building, New York City. In addition 
to an inquiry from Belgium for $200,- 
000 worth of machine tools, including 
lathes, planers, shapers, turning and 
boring machines, radial drills, four 16- 
ton traveling cranes, etc., and many 
domestic inquiries the company has 
received inquiries from many other 
foreign countries. A French colony 
wants 120,000 tons of steel rails. 
France wants portable track, contrac- 
tors supplies, machinery and equip- 
ment. Japan is asking for electric 
power and lighting machinery, steam 
locomotives, etc. Slotters, hammers, 
presses, locomotives and are 
required by a company in Bombay, 
India, as are motors. China sends an 
inquiry for derricks and_ electrical 
machinery. Railway, mining, sugar 
plantation and factory equipment is in 
demand at Panama, machinery and 
machine tools at Brazil at Antofagasta, 


cranes 


South America, air compressors at 
Chile, and railway equipment and 
machinery at Argentina. England is 


asking for machine tools, hammers, 
etc. Railroad equipment is asked for 
'by Spain and 40 pairs of steel car 
trucks are wanted by electric railways 
in Italy. 
a 
N order to maintain accurate chem- 
ical control in the manufacture of 
steel castings, the Electric Steel Co. 
of Indiana, Indianapolis, has added a 
detached -story building to its 
foundry, adjacent to the heroult elec- 
ric furnace, which is fully equipped 
te the analysis of melting stocks and 
alloys as well as for the determina- 
tion of preliminary and final tests of 
electric steel castings. Space is pro- 
vided for extensive photographic work. 
: a 
LIJENRY A. RITTER and R. S. 
Coblentz have formed Buckeye 
)Engineering Co., Dayton, O., and have 
purchased the business. of the Siebert 
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Engineering Co., of that city. Mr. 
Siebert will continue the manufacture 
of spark plugs under the name of the 


Siebert Mfg. Co., but the Buckeye 
Engineering Co. will do a_ general 
business in designing, making tools, 
etc. 
e' e570 
POUNCED originally but in 
error as the Bryan Washer Co., 


a recent incorporation at Bryan, O., 
is the Delite Mfg. Co. It will manu- 
facture electric washing machines of 


the dolly and cylinder types. Capital 
stock is $50,000 of which $10,000 is 
paid in. A building has been leased 


and one is to be built in about a year. 
Production will commence in about a 
month or 45 days. 
a ee 

HE Hoag Oil Engine Co., Ltd., 86 

Dalhousie street, Brantford, Ont., 
is a recent Canadian incorporation 
capitalized at $100,000. The company’s 
charter calls for the manufacture and 
sale of oil engines. At present the 
Ker & Goodwin ‘Machine Co., Brant- 
ford, is manufacturing the company’s 
products. P. H. Secord is president, 
H. P. Hoag secretary and treasurer, 
and John S. Dowling, manager. The 
now is arranging a selling 
to cover Canada. 


company 
organization 
Sweaty 
URCHASE of a fully equipped 
plant, in which it plans to mgnu- 
facture pumps, blowers, etc., has been 
announced by the Hayton Pump &° 
Blower Co., Appleton, Wis. The com- 
pany which was recently incorporated 


with $50,000 capital, is headed by T.~ 


R. Hayton, president; H. E. Hayton, 
vice president, and E. P. Rasmussen, 
secretary. At present the company is 
in need of a boring, milling and drill- 
ing machine, a turret machine for 
chucking work and a number of small 
tools and grinders. 
* + * 


ECAUSE the American Gas Machine 
Co., Inc., Albert Lea, Minn., found 
that its trade on the oscillator vacuum 
electric washers, manufactured by the 
Kiel Mfg. Co., had greatly increased in 
the last few years, it has purchased the 
entire factory of the latter company. In 
it the assembling and woodwork will be 
accomplished while the metal work on 
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the washers will be done in the Ameri- 

Gas Machine factory. The 

company also has opened a new electri- 

cal department, which will handle all 

electrical appliances sold to its dealers. 
manufacture 


) 
to install them in 


power plants, the National Safety Oil 
Burner & Ltd., 24, 
Lombard building, Toronto, Ont., was 
$40,000. W 
E. Holder is president and manager; 
Munro 
dent, secretary and treasurer; Gersham 
Bowmar, F. R. E. I., of Great 


and Gold Medallist I. E. 


can Co.'s 


* * - 


oil-burning equip- 


ment and 


Systems, room 


recently -incorporated at 


James Sinclair is vice presi- 


Britain 


of France is 


chief engineer and his assistant is 
James Moore. 
* * * 
HE Bayley Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
fans and blowers, has increased its 


capital stock from $140,000 to $350,000. 
The of 
the works made during the past year and 


new issue covers enlargement 


planned for the coming year, as well as 


the acquirement some time ago of the 
plant and business of the C. Colnik 
Mfg. Co., structural and ornamental 


iron works, adjoining the Bayley plant. 
Although no has been 
made, the Bayley company has been con- 
templating the addition of a foundry for 
time. 


definite decision 


some Tentative plans were pre- 


fall. 


> « * 


pared last 


ITH main offices in the Equitable 
building, 120 Broadway, New 
York City, the E. I. de 
Nemours Export Co., a subsidiary of 
E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
been organized. 


du Pont 


Branches have 
been established as follows: San Fran- 
cisco, in the Chronicle building; Mex- 


ico City, in the Edificio La Mutua; in 


has 


London, Eng., in Capel House, 54 
New Broad street and in Rio di 
Janeiro, Brazil, in the Edificio Jornal 
do Commercio. The following are 
the officers of the new company 
formed to take care of the parent 
company’s export business: Presi- 
dent, F. W. Pickard; vice president 
and director of sales, W. S. Gavan; 


treasurer, F. D. Brown, and secretary, 


Alexis I. du Pont. These with F. C. 
Peters, J. E. Hatt, C. L. Petze and 
J. A. Burckel form the board of 
directors. 
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DWIN E. SLICK, who recent- 

ly resigned as vice president 

and general manager of the 
Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co., 
and head of the Cambria Steel 
Co., was tendered a_e dinner at 
the Johnstown Country club, Johns- 
town, Pa., on April 10, by  busi- 
ness associates and friends. LEarlier 
the same day he was presented a 


handsomely bound black leather buok, 
containing a message of regret at his 
leaving the company and the names 
of about 400 employes of the trans- 
portation department of the Cambria 
Steel Co., each man writing his own 
name 


L. E. Green was recently appointed 
superintendent of the Clark Mfg. Co, 
Cleveland. 

Allen Bole 
treasurer of 
Mills, 
Liesk, 
Power & Mining 
Wis., has been made 
Busch-Sulzer 


recently as 
Brass & 


resigned 
the Cleveland 
Copper Inc. 

the 
Machinery Co., 
foundry 


Thomas formerly of 
Cudahy, 
superintendent of the 
Diesel Con “Se 


Engine Louis. 


Grayson M. P. Murphy has been 
elected a director of the Bethlehem 
Steel Corp., South Bethlehem, Pa., in 
Nelson D. Jay. Other di- 
been re-elected. 


place of 
rectors have 

W. A. Early, formerly works audi- 
tor of the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Co., Pittsburgh, has been promoted to 
the position of auditor of that com- 
pany. 

I. H. Cohn, formerly of the Na- 
tional Steel Rail Co., has been given 
charge of the rail depart- 
the Standard Rail & Steel 
Louis. 


complete 
ment of 
Co., St. 


Zimmerman, assistant 
Vissering & Co., 
of Chicago, has 
to succeed Mar- 
resigned. 


Frederick G. 
secretary of Harry 
Okadee Co., 
made sccretary 


Keig, 


and the 
been 
shall E. 
Harvey L. Barnard, formerly con- 
with the United Alloy Steel 
Co., Canton, O., has entered upon his 
duties as superintendent of produc- 
tion at the plant of the Pittsburgh 
Crucible Steel Co., Midland, Pa. 


nected 


E. C. Bartlett has been made Cleve- 
land district manager for Wheelock, 


Men of Affairs of the Industry 


Lovejoy & Co., Inc., taking the place 
of T. L. Kirkpatrick, who was trans- 
ferred to the Cambridge, Mass., office 
of the company. 


made as- 
the Re- 
Cleve- 


W. P. Davies was recently 
sistant purchasing agent of 


public Structural Iron Works, 





EDWIN 8. MILLS 
es announced in the April 3 issue of The 


Who, Lron 


Trade Review, succeeds George Baker, retired, 
as general manager of sales of the Illi- 
nois Steel Co., Chicago 


land. He likewise acts in that capac- 
ity for the Columbian Hardware Co., 
and the Duplex Hanger Co., that city. 


Gilbert L. Lacher, formerly with the 
Raiiway Age, Charles 
Lundberg May 1 as editorial representa- 
tive in the Chicago office of the Jron 
Age, Mr. Lundberg being transferred to 
the main office at New York. 


will succeed 


Schneider of the 
railway transportation corporation, 
United States army, has been released 
and has resumed his position as west- 
office assistant for the Locomo- 
Superheater Co., at Chicago. 


Lieut. Joseph P. 


ern 
tive 

Joseph A. Doyle, who has been con- 
nected with the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Co. for about 30 years and who 
has been attached to the Woodlawn, 
Pa., plant of that company since it 


was established, has been promoted 
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from the position of chief clerk and 
assistant paymaster of that plant to 
general plant auditor of the company. 
He will make his headquarters at the 
general office of the company in Pitts- 
burgh. 


James H. Anderson, who has beet 
affiliated with the C. S. Bell Co., 
Hillsboro, O., as foundry  superin- 
tendent for the past 12 years, has 
resigned to become general superin- 
tendent for the Root-Heath Mfg. Co., 
Plymouth, O 


superin- 
Co.'s 
Ord- 
tend- 
been 
steel 


John C. 
tendent of 
Works of 
Co., 


his 


Ogden, general 
the Cambria Steel 
the Midvale Steel & 
Johnstown, Pa., 
ered resignation. He has 
connected with the Cambria 
works for the past 20 years. 


nance has 


Harold C. Bement, has been placed 
in charge of the electric furnaces at 
the new plant of the Onondaga Steel 


Co., Inc., at Eastwood, near Syracuse, 
N. Y. Mr. Bement was formerly 
melter foreman at the government 


arsenal at Watertown, Mass. 


Neeld Jr. has been placed in 
charge of the recently opened sales 
office at 311 Jenkins building, Pitts- 
burgh, of the Badenhausen Co., Phila- 
delphia, manufacturer of boilers, en- 
gines, etc. J. F. O. Stratton has been 
made manager of its Chicago office 


at 1225 Marquette building. 

William Bischoff, assistant general 
superintendent of the Dominion Iron 
& Steel Co., Ltd., Sydney, N. S., has 
resigned to become assistant general 


oe 


superintendent of the Lukens Steel 
Co., Coatesville, Pa. He formerly was 
superintendent of furnaces for the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 

J. M. Borrowdale has been ap- 
pointed sales representative in the 


railroad department with offices at 
1901 McCormick building, Chicago, 
of the Liberty Steel Products Co., 
Inc., Woolworth building, New York. 
Mr. Borrowdale formerly was super- 
intendent of the car department of 
the Illinois Central railroad and for 
the past two years has been connect- 
ed with the H. W. Johns-Manville 
Co., as sales representative in its 
railroad department, 
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ONALD M. RYERSON has re- 
turned to his duties as vice 
president in charge of pur- 
chases and sales, of Joseph T. Ryer- 
son & Son, Chicago, iron, steel and 
machinery merchants. For the past 
two years he has been in the United 
States navy. Mr. Ryerson performed 
conspicuous service in connection with 
the organization known as the “Four 
Minute Men.” He had the body of 
speakers operating in the interests of 
universal military training before the 
war. Later he established this or- 
ganization with the government and 
it rendered invaluable aid during the 
different loan campaigns. 


D. P. Lamerlux, for some years 
general manager of the Pratt & Letch- 
worth Co., Brantford, Ont, has been 
appointed vice president and director 
of sales for the Canadian Car & 
Foundry Co. of Montreal. He is 
succeeded as manager of the Pratt & 
Letchworth Co. by R. J. Hopper. 


~, 


Ralph E. Day, assistant superin- 
tendent of the Waterbury, Conn., 
branch of the American Brass Co., 


has been promoted to manager. He 
has been succeeded by H. H. Coe, 
superintendent of the Waterbury 
Brass Goods Corp. The new man- 
ager started with the company as 
a cost clerk about 10 years ago. 


Howard D. Baird, former manager 
of the Chicago office of Thomas W. 
Simmons & Co., exporters, has be- 
come affiliated with Christenson, 
Hanify & Weatherwax, iron and steel 
and machinery exporters, of San Fran- 
cisco and New York. Mr. Baird will 
be located at the New York office, 
at 44 Whitehall street. 


C. F. Massey, president of the 
Massey Concrete Products Corp., Chi- 
cago, has been made chairman of the 
board of directors, and J. S. Hobson, 
western manager of the Union Switch 
& Signal Co., at Chicago, succeeds 
him as president, retaining his posi- 
tion with the Union Switch & Signal 
Co. 


Ian F. Panton, director and secre- 
tary of Ley’s Malleable Castings Co., 
Ltd., Derby, Eng., has been visiting 
the different plants of the National 
Malleable Castings Co., at Cleveland, 


AU 
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Toledo, O., Indianapolis, and Sharon, 
Pa., etc. Mr. Milligan of Ley’s com- 
pany likewise was a guest of the Na- 
tional company with Mr. Panton. 

E. W. Strong has been appointed 


general manager of sales for the 
Erie Crucible Steel Co., Erie, Pa., 





DONALD M. RYERSON 


cru- 
man- 


manufacturer of high-speed and 
cible He formerly was 
ager of publicity and of the research 
department of the American Vana- 
dium Co., Pittsburgh, and later. man- 
ager of sales of the Le Moyne Steel 
Co., that 


steels. 


city. 

C. G. Dickinson has been placed in 
charge as manager of the metal de- 
partment of F. H. Niles & Co., Inc., 
Woolworth building, New York. He 
formerly was New York representa- 
tive of White & Bros., Philadelphia, 
but more recently with the govern 
ment in the office of the directors uf 
sales, having charge of the sales of 
all raw materials and scrap. 


John F. Ohmer Jr. has been made 
manager of the taximeter division of 
the Ohmer Fare Register Co., Day- 
ton, O. Other appointments are Col. 
Robert L. Hubler, general sales man- 
Frank G. Colby, general man- 
of advertising; H. B. Ohmer, 
The company is en- 


ager; 
ager 
vice president. 
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deavoring to develop taximeter busi- 


ness in foreign lands 


Thomas F. Willoughby has been ap 


pointed advertising manager of the 
H. H. Robertson Co., Pittsburgh, for- 
merly the Aspromet Co. Mr. Will 
oughby formerly was advertising man- 
ager of the J. I. Case Plow Works 
and the Wallis Tractor Co., Racine, 
Wis., and at one time was in _ the 
advertising department of the Inter- 
rational Harvester Co 

Frank W. Collins, Toledo, became 
president of the Dayton Pipe Coup- 
ling Co., Dayton, O., when it was 
purchased recently by the National 


Supply Co., Toledo, O., succeeding 
W. W. Price of Dayton. Ss. W. Miner, 
Pittsburgh, was elected vice presi- 
dent and Charles R. Clapp of To- 
ledo, was made secretary and treas- 
urer, respectively. J. H. Horne, Day- 
ton, was named general manager of 
the plant which remains in Dayton 


A. O. Backert, president of the Ameri 


can Foundrymen’s association and vice 
president of The Penton Publishing Co., 
Cleveland, for Europe on the 
AguitaniA, April 5. While abroad, Mr. 
Backert will extend an invitation to the 
foundrymen of Scotland, Ire- 
land, Belgium, Europe to 
attend the international 
exhibition of the American 
men’s association, which will be held in 


Philadelphia during the week of Sept. 29. 


sailed 


England, 
France and 
convention and 
Foundry- 


Ralph P. Zint on May 1 will resign 


as manager of the steel department 
of the Swiftsure Export Corp., 120 
Broadway, New York, to become vice 
president of the Concrete Special- 


ties Corp., 15 Broad street, that city. 
Several years ago Mr. Zint was affili- 
with the Carnegie Steel Co., 
and later with the Republic Iron & 
Steel Co., at Chicago. He then joined 


the staff of the Federal Export Corp., 


ated 


New York. 
James Lloyd has been appointed 
general superintendent of the Sharon 


Steel Hoop Co.’s plant at Lowellville, 
3" & Daily, 
signed some weeks ago on account o: 


succeed J. E who re- 


ill health, Mr. Lloyd has been con- 
nected: with the plant of the com- 
pany at Sharon. W. B. Parry, mill 
superintendent at Lowellville, has 


been promoted to be assistant genesal 
superintendent. 
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IEUT, COM. H. J. ELSON, U. S. 

N. R. F., has resumed his 

duties as secretary and _ treas- 
urer of the Walter A. Zelnicker 
Supply Co. St. Louis, in charge 
of internal management and manu- 
facturing operations. He was gradu- 
ated from the United States naval 
academy in 1898 and after service 
in Cuba, the Philippines and China, 
resigned form the navy in 1902 
to become interested in the Zel- 
nicker company. Upon being mo- 
bilized for active service, he was 
assigned to inspect machinery in the 
ninth, tenth and eleventh naval dis- 
tricts, with headquarters at Chicago, 
where he had charge of the design 
and conversion to salt water use of 
the machinery department of Great 
Lakes vessels, taken over by the 
navy department. 


Harry E. Barney of the Laughlin- 
Barney Machinery Co., Pittsburgh, is 
on a business trip to France and 
England. 


David Morton has been appointed 
superintendent of the machine shop 
of the Savage Arms Corp. plant at 
Sharon, Pa., succeeding James Sher- 
man who resigned recently. 


C. E. Hague has been made sales 
manager of the American Steam Con- 
veyor Corp., Chicago. He formerly 
was production engineer of the Mid- 
West Engine Co., Indianapolis. 


Isidore Van Huffel will remain as 
manager of the Mishawaka Machine 
Co., Mishawaka, Ind., which was re- 
cently taken over by the Cleveland 
Hydraulic Press Co., Cleveland. 


Leroy S. Starrett, president of the 
L. S. Starrett Co., and president and 
treasurer of the Athol Machine Co., 
both of Athol, Mass., has returned 
from Florida. His health is reported 
much improved. He will be 83 years 
old April 25. 


Frank E. Artz, formerly with W. 
L. Procunier, Chicago, has _ been 
placed in charge of the new branch 
warehouse established at 623-625 
Washington boulevard, Chicago, by 
the Boston Gear Works, Norfolk 
Downs, Mass. 

Walter Wilson of the American 


Machinery Syndicate, 35 West Thirty- 
ninth street. New York, sailed se- 


‘Motor Co., 
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cently for Spain. He will investigate 
the situation there as it pertains to 
industrial machinery and mining ap- 
paratus. 


B. T. Altman was recently appointed 
sales manager of the Cleveland Knife 
& Forge Co., Cleveland. He formerly 
was with the Crucible and Ludlum 
Steel companies and just a short time 
prior to his appointment left the navy 
ordnance department. 


F. V. Sargent has been appointed 
district manager of sales in the Bos- 
ton territory for the Chicago Pneu- 
matic Tool Co., Chicago. He suc- 
ceeds F. S. Eggleston and his head- 
quarters are at 182 High street, 
Boston. 


William S. Dickson, formerly gen- 
eral manager of the Greaves-Klusman 
Tool Co., Cincinnati, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the recently op- 
ened Cleveland branch in the Hickox 
building of William K. Stamets, Jen- 
kins Arcade building, Pittsburgh, deal- 
er in high grade machine tools. 


Harry J. Sproat, a mechanical en- 
gineer, has been appointed secretary 
and factory manager of the New Way 
Lansing, Mich. He has 
had many years of experience as a 
factory executive and for. several 
years has been works manager of one 
of the large automobile plants of the 
country. 


Fred E. Russell, formerly presi- 
dent and owner of the Aetna Foundry 
& Machine Co., Warren, O., now is 
affiliated with Shields Burr, formerly 
chief engineer and works manager of 
the Aetna company’s plant, under the 
firm name of Russell & Burr, Land 
Title building, Philadelphia, contract- 
ing, industrial and sales engineers. 


R. T. West has been made sales 
manager of the Hession Tiller & 
Tractor Corp., Buffalo, tractor manu- 
facturer. He recently was manager 
of the tractor department of the Chi- 
cago-Marmon Co., Chicago, and prior 
to that time had much experience in 
the automobile, truck and _ tractor 
field. 


E. C. Cherrington and T. R. Cooley, 
who for the past few years have been 
in the sales service department of 
the Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co.. at Mil- 
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waukee, have been transferred to the 
Pittsburgh office of the central dis- 
trict. Mr. Cherrington has been made 
office manager and Mr. Cooley en- 
gineering correspondent. 


John M. Perkins, works manager of 
the Gilbert & Barker Mfg. Co., West 
Springfield, Mass., has resigned his posi- 
tion to become general manager of the 
Kewanee, Ill, branch plant of the Wal- 
worth Mfg. Co., Boston, employing near- 
ly 4000 men. He expects to assume his 
new duties about April 15, but his 
family will remain in West Springfield 
until the fall. 


E. M. Fay, for several years con- 
nected with the Boston office of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., has resigned to 
become sales manager for the E. W. 
Ham Electric Co., Worcester, Mass. 
He was given a farewell dinner by 
the office force at the Boston City 
club, March 27, and presented a 
mahogany desk clock. 


F. R. Conroy, who for many years 
was connected with Strong, Car- 
liske & Hammond Co., has been ap- 
pointed.,Cleveland manager for the 
Cadillac Tool Co., Detroit. <A. E. 
Carle, formerly with the Baush Ma- 
chine Tool Co., and with Manning, 
Maxwell & Moore, Inc., has become 
sales engineer in the machine tool 
department of the Cadillac Tool Co., 
Detroit. 


Capt. A. C. Nell, recently in 
charge of purchases of power and 
mechanical equipment for the con- 


struction division of the United States 
army, has been released from army 
duty and has become district man- 
ager for the Lea-Courtenay Co. and 
the Schutte-Koerting Co., with offices 
in the Conway building, Chicago. He 
formerly was connected with Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 


Lisle K. Lasher has been placed 
in charge of the branch sales office 
recently established at 50 East Forty- 
second street, New York, by the 
Wallace Barnes Co., Bristol, Conn., 
manufacturer of springs, screw ma- 
chine products and high carbon cold 
rolled steel. Brown Joyce is in 
charge of the company’s new branch 
office in Detroit at 618 Book build- 
mg. 





ington, Wis., pioneer founder and 
the 
and widely known as 


J ices GILSON SR., Port Wash- 


machine shop owner of 
northwest, 
the inventor of 
‘chair iron which made 
the revolving office’ chair, 
March 23, at the age of 70. Mr. 
Gilson was born in Milwaukee. His 
father established one of the first 
foundries and machine shops at Port 
Washington in 1854, later taking the 
son into partnership and operating as 
Theodore Gilson & Son. Upon per- 
fecting the chair iron, the business 
was incorporated as the Gilson Mfg. 


adjustable 
possible 
died 


the 


Co. in 1893. Ten years ago Mr. 
Gilson disposed of his interests to 
Harry W. Bolens and _ associates. 


More recently Mr. Gilson and his son, 
John E. Gilson, conducted the J. E. 
Gilson Co., Port Washington, manu- 
facturing malleable and gray iron cast- 
ings, garden tools and other special- 
ties. 


Marshall Ten Broeck Davidson, 
president of the M. T. Davidson Co., 
Brooklyn, steam pump manufacturer, 
died recently at his home in that 
city, aged 82 years. Mr. Davidson 
was born in Albany, N. Y., and start- 
ed building the Davidson steam pump 
and pumping engine in 1878. His 
company equipped United States bat- 
tleships and destroyers during the re- 
cent war, and also constructed for 
the old city of Brooklyn its first 
great pumping machinery, the daily 
capacity being 40,000,000 gallons. 


Col. Robert Andrews, president of 
the Safety Car Heating & Lighting 
Co., New York, from 1889 to 1908, 
died April 7, at his home in East 
Orange, N. J., aged 84. 


John D. Sanders, secretary of the 
Delray Connecting railway and an 
official of the Solvay Process Co., 
Detroit, was killed instantly on March 
29, when his automobile collided with 
another machine. Mr. Sanders was 70 
years of age. 


J. Bernard Borgeson, president and 


founder of the Borgeson Mfg. Co., 
Torrington, Conn., universal joints, 
died at the home of his parents in 
that city, March 27, aged 32 years. 
He established the business four 
years ago. 


Daniel D. Sewall, inventor of the 
Sewall car heater and for many years 
vice president and general manager of 


HAMA HWA 


the Consolidated Car Heating Co., 
Albany, N. Y., retiring four years 
ago, died at his home in Augusta, 


'Me., April 8, aged 81 years. 


Col. James: I. Baird, civil engineer 
and surveyor who constructed the 
Lake street elevated railway of Chi- 
cago, now known as the Chicago & 
Oak Park elevated, died at the home 
of his daughter, in Detroit, April 6, 
aged 89. Colonel Baird was born in 
West Liberty, O., and spent the early 
part of his life in Indianapolis, where 
he constructed the Monon railroad 
from Indianapolis to Chicago. He re- 
tired in 1903 and has lived in De- 
troit since 1916, 





J. E. Johnson Jr. 


An Appreciation 
BY BRADLEY STOUGHTON 











OSEPH ESREY JOHNSON JR., 

had already achieved rare distinc- 
tion as an able metallurgist, clear 
thinker, brilliant author, and wise 
consulting engineer to bankers and 
operators; he had achieved the es- 
sentials of a great career when death 
cut short his activities on April 4, 
1919, in his 49th year. 

He belonged to a family of blast- 
furnace men and mine managers. His 
father, Maj. J. E. Johnson, after 
serving with distinction in the army 
of the North, identified himself with 
iron mines and blast furnace at 
Longdale, Va., with which he was 
connected during almost his entire 
business life. From him his son ob- 
tained not only a thorough train- 
ing in blast furnace practice and 
iron mining, but great personal 
courage and force of character. 

Tohnson’s two books on the iron 
blast furnace together form one of 
the most comprehensive, the most en- 


lightening, and the most useful 
treatise on the subject ever pro- 
duced in any language. But his 


ability did not end with the mastery 
and elucidation of principles enun- 
ciated by his predecessors. His own 
discoveries and inventions in the 
metallurgy of iron have established 
his reputation in every civilized 
country where iron and steel are 
made. The three most important of 
these doubtless are his thermal the- 
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ory of the iron blast furnace, which 
ranks with Sir Lowthin Bell’s work 
on chemical practice of the iron blast 
furnace as the two greatest scientific 
advances in our knowledge of the art; 
his original classification of iron and 
steel as an unbroken series of alloys 
of iron and carbon; and his discovery 
that oxide, instead of being the un- 
which it was accredited 
of most metallurgists, 
the strength of 


mixed evil 
in the minds 
actually increased 
cast iron. 

I cannot give a better summary of 
his professional attainments than by 
quoting from a letter from his friend, 
These two master 
minds found mutual sympathy and 
understanding. Johnson had an un- 
bounded admiration for Gayley, whom 
he describes in the dedication of his 
books as the “founder of modern 
American blast furnace practice.” 
Gayley made of Johnson a pupil and 
gave him valuable advice and as- 
sistance during the early days of his 
establishment as a consulting engineer 
in New York City. On the day of 
Johnson’s death, Gayley wrote me as 
follows: 


James Gayley. 


“American metallurgy of iron has 
lost its shining light and the world 
is poorer thereby. Esrey Johnson is 
and was the greatest man in the met- 
allurgy of iron and the clearest 
thinker of any man today. He seems 
like a younger brother gone and none 
to fill his place.” 


Johnson always identified himself 
with the public work of his profes- 
sion and community. He was for 
many years a member of the prin- 
cipal engineering societies, and espe- 
cially of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, the Mining and 
Metallurgical Society of America, and 
the American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers. His __inter- 
naturally brought him more 
closely into affiliation with the 
American Institute of Mining Engi- 
neers for whom he served as member 
of the board of directors and chair- 
man and member of many promi- 
nent committees, including the vice 
chairmanship of the iron and _ steel 
committee. Of recent .years he has 
been active in guiding the policies of 
this institute, and at the time of his 
death he was besides a director, a 
member of the executive committee 
and chairman of the committee on 
admissions. 


ests 








High Price Level Causes To Stay? 


National City Bank Statistician in Exhaustive Analysis of Underlying Reasons for Present 
Prices Cites “Scarcity Demand’’—Wages and Inflation—First Quarter 
Report of Lackawanna Steel—General Financial Steel 


S the period of peace advances 
A and prices persist in their ob- 

stinate refusal to yield, it is 
becoming more and more evident 
that something has gone wrong with 
the calculations of generous declines 
in commodity quotations, indulged in 
so freely a few months ago. The 
result has been that while the ex- 
pectation of precipitate tumbles in 
quotations still is widely entertained, 
thoughtful people are examining with 
extreme care the elements in the situ- 
ation and are asking themselves 
whether it is the part of wisdom 
to lean too heavily upon the hope of 
drastic concessions in the immediate 
future. 

Admittedly the price uncertainty is 
one of the most important factors in 
the present industrial situation. Buy- 
ers are extremely wary of going into 
a declining market and therefore are 
withholding their commitments. Yet 
four months and one-half have elapsed 
since the signing of the armistice 
and the price level has fallen but lit- 
tle, in many instances not at all. In 
the metals the concession has been 
greater perhaps than in many other 
lines. 


Analyses Price Fundamentals 


In view of the fact that a satisfac- 
tory answer to the price enigma 
might go far toward expediting the 
readjustment and the revival of indus- 
try great interest attaches to current 
discussions of the problem by authori- 
ties of recognized weight. At once 
one of the most interesting and com- 
prehensive of these is an address de- 
livered on Friday before the New 
York Business Publishers association 
by O. P. Austin, statistician of the 
National City bank, New York. In 
his address entitled “Prices of Yes- 
terday, Today and Tomorrow,” Mr. 
Austin advances the opinion that the 
high price level is caused by the 
“scarcity demand” for goods, high 
wages and the inflation of circulating 
media. If this theory is true then it 
follows that the fall in prices depends 
wholly upon whether or not these 
fundamental causes are to be modified 
or removed. A careful examination of 
the facts convinces the statistician 
that such an operation in the near 
future is not to be expected and 


consequently no immediate decline in 
prices is held probable. 


Mr. Austin’s treatment of the vari- 
ous phases of the underlying causes 
of high prices is interesting. When 
quotations began to advance at the 
outbreak of the world war it was 
readily apparent that the upward 
movement was due to the urgent 
demand for food and raw material 
required by the enormous armies in 
the field. This cause has been desig- 
nated as the “scarcity demand.” 


It soon appeared, however, that the 
advance was extending to many arti- 
cles in which there was no scarcity 
and which were not used by the 
armies or utilized in the manufacture 
of their requirements. Raw silk, 
Manila hemp, goat skins from China, 
India, Mexico and South America, 
sisal grass produced in Yucatan and 
diamonds were among the articles 
not required for war purposes and 
produced at points on the globe far 
removed from zone of hostilities where 
cheap labor was plentiful, upon which 
prices went skyward. 

Surely there must have been some 
general underlying causes for this 
world advance which affected both 
the articles required for war uses 
and those upon which the demands 
of war could have had no direct bear- 
ing. In submitting an answer to this 
problem, Mr. Austin examines the 
bearing the “scarcity demand” and the 
high cost of labor had in the result 
and maintains that these two factors 
while powerful and far reaching could 
not, in themselves, have resulted in 
such sweeping and universal advances 
as have been witnessed in the last 
four years. The high cost of labor 
as a contributing factor is minimized 
by the fact that the increase of wages 
in most cases was given because 
the cost of living had already ad- 
vanced. 


Inflation is Big Factor 


Turning next to the influence of 
inflation in raising prices Mr. Austin 
pointed out that this theory is ac- 
cepted by historians, economists, sta- 
tisticians and financiers. To what an 
inconceivable extent the inflationary 
processes have operated is revealed by 
the statistician. Paper money has in- 
creased by $36,000,000,000 to a total 
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of $44,000,000,000; world evidences of 
indebtedness $180,000,000,000 to an ag- 
gregate of $220,000,000,000; and world 
bank deposits nearly $50,000,000,000 to 
a total of $75,000,000,000. These fig- 
ures are staggering’ and represent the 
colossal cost of four and one-half 
years of a world in arms. 


Increase in Face Value Great 

The increase in the face value of 
paper currency alone is greater than 
the gold and the silver output of all 
the world in the 427 years since the 
discovery of America. The gold cover 
of the currency is now about 20 per 
cent against 55 per cent in 1913, al- 
though this proportion varies widely 
with different countries. On top of 
this vast currency expansion, which 
does not include the $80,000,000,000 
of paper money issued by the Rus- 
sian bolshevists, there rests the tre- 
mendous sum of government promises 
to pay. While these are not legal 
tender they provide a basis upon 
which money -may be readily borrowed 
by their holders, and to this extent 
Mr. Austin points out, are an addition - 
to the world’s circulating media. Bank 
deposits likewise are an augmentation 
of the total media because checks serve 
as currency. 

This is the picture of yesterday and 
today. What about tomorrow? An- 
alyzing first the possibility of an 
abatement of the “scarcity demand” 
attention is called to the crying need 
for food and for raw materials and 
equipment existing in Europe and 
the depleted shelves throughout the 
world which in a measure will sup- 
plant the demand for war supplies. 
The determination of labor to main- 
tain wages and improve the standard 
of living the world over offers no 
hope of an immediate lowering of 
wages. Thus Mr. Austin concludes 
that two of the main factors which 
have brought about the elevated price 
structure give no present promise of 
modification. What about the third- 
inflation? 

Because of the huge financial re- 
quirements to meet their necessary 
expenses, including interest, the vari- 
ous governments will be compelled to 
levy $50,000,000,000 annually in taxes 
against $12,500,000,000 in 1913. This 
does not include anything for “sink- 
ing funds” or other provision for re- 
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duction of outstanding debts. Such 
enormous increases in annual payment 
of taxes will render it inadvisable or 
impossible to materially reduce the 
amounts of currency available for 
such payments. Concluding, Mr. Aus- 
tin holds that while of course there 
will be material reductions, in gen- 
eral terms the outlook for a marked 
or rapid decline is not encouraging. 

It would seem, however, that insofar 
as America is concerned it is going to 
be possible to introduce effective de- 
flationary methods. This is indicat- 
ed by the announcement that the Fifth 
loan is to total but $4,500,000,000, when 
bankers had anticipated $6,000,000,000. 
The amount was probably influenced 
by the desire on the part of the 
treasury to keep it sufficiently low 
to insure its absorption by investors, 
as well as the expectation that the 
revenue inflow will be adequate to 
meet the needs of the coming months, 
which may be greatly lessened by 
efforts to curtail the monthly outlay 
of the treasury. 


Writes Off Large Amount 
for Revised Inventory 


Wholesale writing down of inventories 
at the end of the year is believed to be 
responsible for the apparent deficit of 
nearly $2,500,000 in operating returns of 
the American Steel Foundries for the 
closing quarter of 1918. The annual 
report discloses operating earnings of 
"$4,442,237, a decline of $2,415,780 from 
the earnings reported for the nine 
months ending Sept. 30, 1918. One 
year ago earnings were $8,718,295. Not- 
withstanding the large decline in oper- 
ating earnings the net for stock showed 
a slight increase totaling $2,695,727 for 
the 12 months against $2,606,723 for the 
nine months. As a result of changes 
in the tax situation since the war 
ended the tax reserve for the year is 
only $1,357,200 as compared with the 
estimate of $3,970,000 for the nine 
months and actual taxes of $2,287,600 
in 1917. This is due to the fact that 
taxes for the nine months were figured 
on the basis of the then pending house 
bill, while the later estimate was made 
on the bill which finally passed. Net 
earnings for stock reported for the 
year were equal to $15.69 a share, com- 
pared with $32.19 in 1917 and $19.89 in 
1916. The balance sheet reveals cur- 
rent assets of $15,127,167 and current 
liabilities of $4,633,144. Inventories are 
valued at $6,379,046 while the company 
reports $382,534 in cash. 

R. H. Ripley, acting president of the 
company, said: 

“Gross sales in 1918 were $49,113,097 
as compared with $49,369,584 for the 
previous year and undivided surplus 
now stands at $7,182,845 as compared 
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with $6,429,228 in 1917. Great changes 
in the financial statement since that 
issued Sept. 30 were made necessary by 
events occurring subsequent thereto. 

“The tonnage now on our books 
would justify the hope of a satisfactory 
year under prewar conditions. A large 
amount of repair and renewal business 
has been held back on account of the 
war which, if released, would affect 
favorably our situation. If, however, 
the plan under which the railroads are 
to be operated is not soon and wisely 
determined we can look for little buying 
from this source and consequently a 
quiet year.” 


Must Deduct Taxes From 
Alien Worker’s Wages 


The provision in the new revenue law 
compelling employers of nonresident 
aliens to deduct 8 per cent of the wages 
of such employes for federal taxes, is 
being widely studied in the iron and 
steel industry. The law places the 
obligation upon the employer to ascer- 
tain in each case whether each alien 
on their payrolls is a resident or a 
nonresident. This will require that a 
survey be made of the payrolls both at 
the ‘present time and for the taxable 
period. Revenue officials hold that an 
alien is a nonresident when he openly 
admits he is a transient or when his 


acts and conduct indicate that he in- 
tends to remain in this country but 
temporarily. Certificates from the alien 


are required but in case of doubt fur- 
ther investigation is required and is 
advisable since the law holds the em- 
ployer liable for the war tax under the 
nonresident alien provision. The reve- 
nue bureau fixes residence in the coun- 
try ome year immediately prior to the 
time of entering the employ of the 
present employer or employment in the 
same city for three years before enter- 
ing the present employment, as sufficient 
to place the alien in the resident class. 
On May 1 employers of nonresident 
aliens must make a return to the in- 
ternal revenue bureau stating the amount 
of tax deductions at the rate of 2 per 
cent from Jan. 1, 1918, to Feb. 24, 1919, 
and at the rate of 8 per cent from Feb. 
24, 1919. First installment of the pay- 
ment will be due June 15. 


Central Foundry Net Falls 


A decline of 60 per cent in the net 
revenue of the Central Foundry Co. 
is shown in the company’s annual 
report for 1918. The net was $793,703 
as compared with $2,180,971 in 1917. 
The reservation for federal taxes re- 
flected a smaller output than in 1917 
by reason of the fact that it was no 
more than $38,639 against $558,562 in 
the previous year. The balance left 
over after providing for taxes, inter- 
est charges, sinking funds and depre- 
ciation was $301,095 as against $1,228,- 
441 the previous year. 
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Financial Crop Ends 











HE Cleveland Hydraulic Press 
Co., Cleveland, recently  pur- 
chased the Mishawaka Machine Co., 
Mishawaka, Ind., and will move the 
plant to Cleveland in the fall. 
» . 


Stockholders of the Savage Arms 
Corp. at the annual meeting of the 
company held at Sharon, Pa., April 
2, re-elected the present officers, who 
are: President, A. E. Borie; vice presi- 
dent, W. L. Wright; secretary, J. H. 
Cook; treasurer, Nat Tyler. 

* * o 


the pay- 


The final installment in 
the Bon 


ment on the purchase of 
Air Coal & Iron Corp., Nashville, 
Tenn., has been made by W. J. 
Cummins, vice president and general 
manager of the corporation. The 
properties are now entirely free of 


debt. The final payment was $231,- 
952. 
* * > 
At its recent annual meeting the 


Marion Steam Shovel Co., Marion, O., 
elected the following officers for the 
ensuing year: President and treasurer, 
F. A. Huber; vice president and gen- 
eral manager, Charles B. King, secre- 
tary and director of purchases, H. C. 
Barnhart; assistant secretary and 
credit manager, H. D. Barker; assist- 
ant treasurer and auditor, H. T. Bell. 
. * * 

Organized with a capital of $50,000, 
the Victor Foundry Co., East Peoria, 
Ill, has purchased the plant and 
equipment of the Odcelkers-Pfaindler 
Foundry Co. and intend to enlarge the 
plant. The officers of the compan 
are D. Meyer, president; George F 
Meyer, vice president; George Harms, 
secretary, and H. J. Pfaindler, treas- 


urer. 
> * > 


The entire plant of the Dayton 
Metal Products Co., Dayton, O., has 
been taken over by the Domestic 
Engineering Co., manufacturers of 
Delco-light products. The former 
company is devoting its attention ex- 
clusively to laboratory experimental 
work and is maintaining executive 
offices and a laboratory at First and 
Ludlow streets, Dayton. 

- © 8 


F. W. Horne, who long has been 
doing business in Japan as head of 
F. W. Horne & Co., has formed a new 
Japanese corporation known as Horne 
Co., Ltd. This corporation has been 
purchased from Mr. Horne by the 
American International Corp. The lat- 
ter will continue the business along 
present lines under the new name of 


Horne Co., Ltd. « 
TT 


The Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
Ltd., 260 St. James street, Montreal, 
Que., recently absorbed the Jenckes 
Machine Co., Ltd., Sherbrooke, Ont. 
The plant of the latter company will 
continue to turn out ship winches, en- 
gines, structural and plate work; tanks, 
penstocks, etc.; mining machinery and 
equipment; ore crushers, cars, cages, 
etc.; pulp and paper equipment, such 
as barkers, grinders, water wheels, 
etc. 











Tool Market Still Holding Back 


Sellers of Machinery Have Diversified Opinions as to What is Causing Present 


Slackening of Trading—Inquiries Numerous—Orders Are Few—Two 
Lists Out in Cleveland—Crane Business Flourishing 


[AGNOSTICIANS of the ills of the present ma- 
chine tool market, have many remedies to sug- 
gest. Some say: “Conclude the peace conference 
and restore normal business so that users of tools will 
find an outlet for their products.” Others say: 
“Forget the government-owned equipment and the 
possibility of lower prices and trading will pick 
up.” Another statement is: “Settle the matter of 
prices on raw materials one way or another and end 
the uncertainty.” Several claim that the crux of the 
whole situation is the delay occurring in connection 
with the government’s settlement of war contracts. 
The effect of this is far reaching. Operations of 
plants in many districts are being curtailed and in 
the Pittsburgh territory some plants are closing down. 
Many projects which are destined to take many tools 
are held in abeyance by the general uncertainty. 
This money tied up at Washington is affecting indus- 
try in general and the machine tool trade in particular. 
Dealers report much shopping around and a large 
number of inquiries but state that bookings are few. 
For the most part sales are confined to small lots 
of light equipment. Most of the purchases in Chi- 
cago are made by small machine shops. Many 
plants are establishing such departments so they will 
not need to go outside for repair work. Two of the 
largest inquiries of the week are being considered in 
Cleveland. One from the Studebaker Corp., Detroit, 
calls for a large number of tools including engine 
lathes, horizontal boring mills, etc., for South Bend, 
Ind. The other one is for 10 tools from the Central 
Steel Co., Massillon, O. 
In Chicago the used tools offered are of a different 
character than those needed to meet the demand. 
Other territories report a fair number of requests 


Bureau of Aircraft is to 


We a relatively good volume of miscellaneous 
inquiry is noted in the eastern machine tool mar- 
ket, buying is of small proportions. However, the 
trade is taking this continued inactivity as philosoph- 
ically as possible. The fact is appreciated that buyers 
cannot be expected to do any great amount of buying 
until an outlet is afforded their own products, and 
that at least until the price situation clears at Wash- 
ington business in virtually all leading lines of industry 
will remain quiet. 

Buyers believe at the same time that the next two 
or three weeks will see the situation considerably im- 
proved. Little hope, however, is held out that the 
railroads, the largest prospective buyers at this time, 
will be in the market to any extent until congress has 
again had an opportunity to act upon the $750,000,000 
appropriation now held up. All present indications point 
to an extra session early in May. 

An interesting development of the past week has 


been the offer for sale of a large number of tools by the 
bureau of aircraft, through the material disposal section, 
360 Madison avenue, New York City. The equipment, 


for secondhand equipment, particularly Cleveland. 
Progress is reported by those dealers who are disposing 
of equipment from war plants at Toledo and Dayton, 
©. Interest in the east is centered in the sale by 
the bureau of aircraft. Bids are being taken on the 
equipment at Swissvale, Pa., and several other plants 
throughout the country. It is thought that May 1, the 
closing date for these bids, will find a precedent estab- 
lished for further sales of government-owned equip- 
ment. Another meeting was held in Washington 
last Friday to consider further the federal-owned 
machinery. 

At a meeting held in Cleveland on April 11, loco- 
motive crane manufacturers heard a government rep- 
resentative present a plan to dispose of the govern- 
ment’s locomotive cranes. It is believed that this 
equipment is to be tuned over to other government 
departments, chiefly the railroad administration. It 
now is reported, however, that one Michigan builder 
is about to buy back its cranes from the government 
and find a market for them. Many crane inquiries 
are out in Pittsburgh and in Cleveland but in New 
York, a scattered number are receiving attention. 
Orders for the most part are few everywhere, al- 
though in Cleveland, builders report a fair number 
of sales. The Pennsylvania railroad has issued an 
inquiry for 10 cranes for Stark, O., but it is ex- 
pected the road will not close for the same reason 
that is holding up machine tool purchases by the 
railroads, namely, lack of funds. The Pennsylvania 
has ceased to issue its tool inquiries which for a 
long time were being received daily. Real buying 
for railroads is not expected until after congress has 
been called together for a special session in May 
to consider again, the railroad appropriation. 


Dispose of Many Tools 


while including principally, the tools in the possession 
of the government at the plant of the Union Switch & 
Signal Co., Swissvale, Pa., involves machinery at plants 
at Detroit and at Buffalo. The bureau of aircraft is 
selling Buffalo and Detroit machinery daily as prices come 
in over the invoice prices. The bids for Swissvale 
equipment are to close April 21. While plans for the dis- 
posal of new government-owned tools remain undeter- 
mined, the action taken by the bureau of aircraft is 
regarded by some as indicative that the tentative plan 
for disposing of government-owned equipment through 
builders may not be adopted. The disposition of sur- 
plus second hand equipment in the possession of the 
government came in for discussion at a meeting of 
machine tool interests and government officials in Wash- 
ington April 11, when a plan was considered further 
for dividing the country into 50 sections’ with a dealer 
acting as sole agent in each section at a stipulated 
commission. 

Only a few scattered inquiries are coming out in the 
eastern crane market. The Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Corp., 115 Broadway, New York, in addition 
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LUDLUM 
HIGH SPEED 


STEEL 


LUDLUM 
Consistently Uniform 


Brands 


Mohawk Extra 
High Speed Steel 


Pompton 
Carbon Tool Steel 


Albany 
Alloy Tool Steel 


Oneida f After ne we yr undergone its oe ys or cogging, the bars are 
. : sheared to length. en they are again heated and prepared for further re- 
OF Enagening. Soot test duction by rolling. They are then annealed, inspected, and those that pass 
Huron the various rigid examinations and tests are ready for shipment. 
Alloy Die Steel _ And to where do they go? They go to the majority of large users and 
y twist drill and milling cutter manufacturers in America, for these—the most 
Teton particular users of high speed steel—demand “Ludlum”. 
. We are prepared lo tell you why—just ask us. 
Ball Bearing Steel Prompt shipments from warehouse stock at Watervliet, N. Y., 
or Detroit, Michigan—handled through our District Offices. 


fet Prod” Cod Sea Ludlum Steel Company 


General Offices and Works: WATERVLIET, N. Y. 
Yuma Branch Offices: 


New York City Philadelphia Cambridge Cleveland 
Chrome Magnet Steel Cincinnati Detroit Chicago Buffalo 


TTI 


Say you saw it in Tue Iron Trape Review 
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to its recent inquiry for a-5-or 10-ton overhead crane, 
is in the market for a 20 or 25-ton locomotive crane. 
The Greenwood Brass Foundry Co., Brooklyn, is in the 
market for a 5-ton overhead crane, and the Fram- 
ingham Foundries, Framingham, Mass., is inquiring for 
a 3-ton hoist type crane. 


Crane Competition Sharp at Pittsburgh 

ANY inquiries are before the Pittsburgh trade for 
cranes but only a few are being placed and these 
more or less revision of original bids. 
Competition for orders is sharp and buyers are taking 
full advantage of this condition. First prices named 
against an inquiry for heavy equipment rarely mean 
much for it is énly necessary for the purchasing agent 
to notify high bidders of a lower. quotation to get a 
fresh proposition from the former. 

Bids were opened recently by Superint ndent of Motive 
Power DeMarest of the Pettnsylvania lines west on 10 
cranes for the new shop at Stark, near Canton, O., but 
awards have yet to be announced and some doubt exists 
that announcement of the successful bidders will be made 
immediately owing to the lack.of ‘funds available for 
The Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co., 
was the successful bidder for a 100-ton 
crane for the West Penn Power Co. for its plant at 
Springdale, Pa. A Pittsburgh machinery company is in 
the market for a locomotive crane, but it is probable 
that this requirement will be met from among govern- 
ment holdings. In connection with the locomotive cranes 
owned by the government, it is reported that one large 
Michigan company is preparing to repurchase its cranes 
sold to the government and find a market for them. 

It is rumored that LaBelle Iron Works is planning 
extensions, including a new tube mill and is likely to be 
in the market shortly for equipment. Light machinery 
is slow of sale and in a broad way, it must be said 


usually after 


the road. 
Cleveland, 


that the situation has a bright aspect only in the 
prospective. Too many industrial plants are either 
shutting down or curtailing operations for the lack 


of- business for many of the inquiries to be bona fide 
and the disposition of the government holdings, as well 
as the controversy between the railroad administration 
and the industrial board of the department of com- 
merce, leave room for much uncertainty. 


Small Machine Shops Active in Chicago 


N the absence of any special activity in machine tool 

trading’ in the Chicago district, business keeps up at 
a remarkable rate. This is especially true in view of 
the fact that practically nothing is being sold outside 
of single tools or at most small groups and almost in- 
variably in the lighter class of equipment. It is difficult 
to generalize on the sources from which this demand 


comes, but it seems that almost every machine shop 
is in need of something to complete its equipment. 
Many manufacturing plants are establishing small 


machine shops as a convenience for making repairs with- 
out the necessity of turning this work over to others. 
Not a little demand is being caused by this development. 

More or less inquiry is present for used equipment, 
but comparatively little of a sort suited to the inquiries 
is coming out. Much machinery is in the hands of the 
government, which probably will be available later, but 
at present it is not in position to fill the bill. 

The Republic Flow Meters Co. will take bids soon 
on a new plant. The F. J. Greene Engineering Works, 
Racine, Wis., will build a plant. The Hayssen Mfg. Co., 
Sheboygan, Wis., is building a machine shop. The 
Detroit Edison Co, will build an addition to its Delray 
power plant to increase its output 30,000 kilowatts. The 
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Mineral Refining & Chemical Corp., St. Louis, will 
build additions to cost $500,000. Baton Rouge, La. is 
having plans made for the ‘construction of a _ water- 
works system and the installation of a 5,000,000-gallon 


pump. 
Cleveland Dealers Working on Two Large Lists 


UMEROUS inquiries are coming to machine tool 

and equipment dealers in the Cleveland territory 
but actual bookings are few. A great deal of shopping 
around is being indulged in and requests for prices, 
followed up by personal calls, bring vague and. un- 
satisfactory replies. Two sizable lists are reported, 
however, and on these many sellers are at work, The 
largest comes from Detroit from the Studebaker Corp. 
and calls for a large number of tools, including engine 
lathes, horizontal boring mills, etc., for its South Bend, 
Ind., plant. The other is a list of 10 tools from the 
Central Steel Co., Massillon, O., calling for the following: 
one horizontal boring, drilling and milling machines with 
5-inch bar and 8-foot bed, one No. 5 Cincinnati plain 
high power milling machine, one each engine lathes, 
36-inch swing and 24-foot bed; 26-inch swing, 15-foot 
bed; 24-inch swing, 8-foot bed, one 20-inch slotter, one 6- 
foot and one 4-foot radial drill, one 60-inch x 16-inch spur 
cutter and one 96-inch x 96-inch x 20-foot planer. 

Diversified reasons for the slackening of business 
which is hoped is but temporary, are given. Many 
believe that with the conclusion of a peace treaty will 
bring. a_ satisfactory business era; others think that 
the impending Victory loan campaign is holding up 
prospective purchases. It is commonly believed, how- 
eyer, that the crux of the situation is found at Washington. 
Much industrial activity is held up because contractors 
are unable to obtain payment of claims. Then the fact 
that Director General Hines of ‘the railroads will not 
accept the price scale approved by the industrial board, 
has created an uncertainty in general lines of business 
which has had a noticeable effect upon the machine tool 
market. When a stable basis of operations is “estab- 
lished, it is believed many projects will proceed to 
culmination and bring about much buying of equip- 
ment. Thirdly, an announcement is awarded by the 
trade with reference to the disposal of new government- 
owned machines. Another meeting was held in Wash- 
ington last Friday at which this subject was further 
discussed. 

Dealers continue active, however, answering inquiries 
and endeavoring to dispose of what used equipment ap- 
pears on the market from war work plants. Progress is 
being made by the Cleveland-Duplex Machinery Co., 1224 
West Sixth street, Cleveland, in disposing of the screw 


~ machine ‘section* equipment at the plant of the Toledo 


Screw Products Co., Toledo, O. The seller’s repre- 
sentative on the scene of operations, reports the receipt 
of several inquiries. The Biggs-Watterson Co., Cleve- 
land, continues to sell tools from the plant of the Dayton 
Metal Products Co., Dayton, O., but the sale is slowing 
down somewhat. Small machines move freely in lots 
of one, two and three tools. The Western Steel & 
Iron Works, Eau Claire, Wis., is endeavoring to obtain 
a No. 3 A Warner & Swasey turret lathe. The Thos. 
J. Corcoran Lamp Co., Cincinnati, closed recently on 
one 8 x 8-inch air compressor. It is understood that a 
contract has been signed by the Morgan Engineering 
Co., Alliance, O., to deliver 22 hammers to the General 
Motors Corp., Detroit. The Columbia Axle Co., Cleve- 
land, now is in the market for a few tools and National 
Lamp Works recently purchased three milling machines. 
The Union Steel Products Co., Ltd. Albion, Mich., is 
buying machine tools, foundry equipment, etc. The 
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Floors Perpetually 
Smooth 


—The heaviest loads and sharpest impacts can never wear down 
Kreodone floors 






—Kreodone floors after twenty years of continuous hard service show 
no signs of wearing out. 


—This is actua/ experience. 


—The reason is that Kreodone floors are made of selected yellow 
pine blocks, especially treated with pure creosote oil—a combina- 
tion that makes them outlast any man’s lifetime. 


—Their indestructibly smooth surface greatly increases the producing 
power of any factory. 


—The first cost is less than that of many others, and their repair cost 


is NOTHING. 


—Hence, whether the traffic that you send over them is heavy or 
light, you reap the same reward in convenience and economy by 


using Kreodone Wood Block Floors. 


—For full particulars concerning Kreodone Wood Block Floors, 
write us today. Tell us the space you must cover and the nature 
of your plant and we will give you specific recommendations, 
without cost and without obligation. 


Republic Creosoting Company, Indianapolis, Indiana 
PLANTS: Indianapolis Minneapolis Mobile Seattle Norfolk 


Branch Offices: 
315 Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago 222 Society for Savings Bidg., Cleveland 
ransportation Bidg., Philadelphia 
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Universal Bag Holder Co., Duluth, Minn., wants a pipe 
cutter, drill press and a grinder. The Schiotz Tool, 
Gear & Machine Works, Inc., Waterloo, Iowa, will buy 
an internal cylinder grinder, automatic gear cutters and 
shapers, milling and gear cutters, etc., a little later. 

A list of tools is expected soon from a new company 
formed at Elyria to manufacture machine tools. E. M. 
Williams and A. C. Ryan are interested and they have 
leased the Ross Mfg. Co.’s building in that city. ' The 
American Implement Co., Cleveland, has opened offices 
in the Masonic Temple building, Elyria, O., and it. is 
understood will erect a tractor plant in that city. No 
list has been received as yet from the Van Dorn Electric 
Tool Co., Cleveland, which has taken out a _ permit 
to huild a new plant on’ Woodhill road. Machine shops 
were erected recently at Springfield, O., by the Ohio 
Electric Railway Co., the Superior Gas Engine Co., and 
the Kelly-Springfield Motor Truck Co., but no information is 
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Side Car Co. has completed an addition at Loudonville, O. 

Locomotive crane interests have manifested comnsider- 
able interest in the disposal of the government’s loco- 
motive cranes. A meeting of manufacturers was held 
in Cleveland on April 11, and was addressed by Maj. 
W. M. Crunden. At the meeting the speaker outlined 
a plan which it is understood has for its feature the 
turning of the cranes over to the railroad administration 
and other government departments. A full announce- 
ment will be made later. In the meantime, manufacturers 
of this type of equipment report that inquiries are 
coming in at a splendid rate, maintaining the satisfactory 
business enjoyed since the signing of the armistice which 
enabled those industries denied equipment during the 
war, to improve their position as regards cfane equip- 
ment. The Joseph Schonthal Iron Co., Buttles avenue, 
Columbus, O., wants two 20-ton locomotive cranes with 


magnets. A small 2-ton crane is desired by the Howe 





obtainable regarding their 


equipment. 


The Flexible 


Ice Machine Co., 2813 Montrose avenue, Chicago. 
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New Construction and Equipment 


Concise and Timely Business Building Opportunities 


Pl MUHA ALLA 


from the Field of Industry 





IOAN AAMT 


Along the Middle Atlantic Seaboard 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The J. W. Richardson Found- 
ry & Metals Corp. has been incorporated with $15,- 
000 capital, by J. W. Richardson, T. F. Vandorn 
and M. Halsted, 400 West 151st street. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The Schneider Mfg. Co., 
welding apparatus, has been incorporated with $25,- 
000 eapital, by Z M. Delman, F. Demesse and M. 
Schneider, 45 Cedar street. 

BUFFALO.—Richard Hyman & Co., 856 Ferry 
street, is having plans drawn for a foundry 80 x 
100 feet. 

BUFFALO.—The American Keen Edge Corp., razor 
sharpening machinery, has been incorporated with 
$500,000 capital, by 0. B. Augsburger, J. L. Ken- 
nedy and G. W. Wolta. 

CORTLAND, N. Y.—J. B. Webster and several 
other men have acquired the Redway Garage and 
plan to convert it into a metalworking shop. Several 
machine tools will be installed. 

FAIRPORT, N. Y.—A $30,000 machine room addi- 
tion will be erected by the Douglas Packing Co. 

KINGSTON, N. Y.—The Hudson Valley Foundry 
©o. bas been incorporated with $5000 capital by J. 
J. and D. J. Murphy and W. A. Roedell. 

NEW YORK.—The Aborn Steel Co. plans a ware- 
house addition, 25 x 90 feet. A. E. Nast is archi- 
tect. 

NEW YORK.—The United Electric Light & Power 
Co. has. awarded a contract for a transformer build- 
ing. 

NEW YORK.—The Berow Machinery Co. has been 
incorporated with $10,000 capital by W. A. Vanness, 
L. H. Johnson and W. J. Berow, 220 West Forty- 
second street. 

NEW YORK.—The Efanbee Mfg. Co., wood and 
metal products, has been incorporated with $75,000 
capital, by R. P. Frutchey, R. C. and W. Buhl, 
Buffalo. 

NEW YORK.—The Manufacturing Accessories Corp. 
has beer ‘incorporated with $10,000 capital, by P. 
B. Seibel, J. M. Roth and A. H. Yocum, 226 East 
Fifty-eighth street. 

NEW YORK.—lIndustrial Plants Corp., machinery, 
tools and factory supplies, has been incorporated with. 


$10,000 capital, by C. Kriser, F. H. Bang and H. 
D. Barrows, 1817 Michigan avenue. 

NEW YORK.—The Girtanner Engineering Corp., ash 
conveyors and boiler house equipment, has been in- 
corporated with $50,000 capital, by F. A. Salmon, 
M. F. Carey and P. 8. Lane, 633 East Sixteenth 
street. 

POTSDAM, N. Y.—The St. Lawrence Transmission 
Co. has inereased its capital from $525,000 to 
$3,000,000 for extension purposes. F. A. Stoughton 
is president. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y.—The Syracuse Twist Drill Co., 
938 Grape street, has. had plans drawn for remodel- 
ing its plant. 

TARRYTOWN, N. Y.—The General Motors Corp. 
has let contracts for an assembling and enameling 
plant, 80 x 220 feet. 

BEAVER FALLS, PA. — Negotiations have been 
closed by the Falls Mine Car & Equipment Co. for 
the purchase of a 4-acre tract near New Galilee, 
Pa. The company plans to erect a new car plant 
and foundry on the site. H. R. Beegle is vice presi- 
dent of the company. 

ERIE, PA.—The Sterling Aluminum Co., Twenty- 
sixth and Cherry streets, will take bids shortly for 
a 2-story plant, 40 x 160 feet, estimated to cost 
$60,000. 

HARRISBURG, PA.—The Bauman Iron Works and 
the Agricultural Iron Works, Reading, Pa., have been 
merged under the name of the former company, with 
$100,000 capital. 

HOMESTEAD, PA.—The Pittsburgh Slag Product 
Co. -has let the contract to the Pittsburgh Construc- 
tion Co, for a plant. 

NEWARK, N. J.—The Boeger-Meyer Machine & 
Tool Co., 65 McWhorter street, has had plans drawn 
for an addition, estimated to cost $15,000. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The Thompson Iron Works, 825 
Callowhill avenue, plans a %-story addition. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Emil D. Aras, 705 North Han- 
cock street, plans a foundry addition, 20 x 30 feet. 
The general contract has been let. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Pians are under way for build- 
ing a part of the foundry of the Perseverance Iron 


Foundry, which was recently damaged by fire. 

PHILADELPHIA.—A 1-story, brick, 30 x 75-foot 
smelting building will be erected at 1220 North 
Forty-second street by Max Cutler. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The Philadelphia Sash Weight 
Works Co. is taking bids for an addition, 71 x 145 
feet. 

PITTSBURGH.—The Wayne Coal Co. 
four plants in Pike and Clayton townships. 

PITTSBURGH.—The Pittsburgh Motor Engine Co. 
will build an addition at a cost of about $200,000. 

PITTSBURGH.—The Pittsburgh Model Engine Co. 
is reported planning to enlarge its plant at an esti- 
mated cost of $200,000. The company is said to 
have awarded the general contract for the work to 
the Austin Co.,' Cleveland. 

PITTSBURGH.—The Pittsburgh Malleable Iron Co. 
recently purchased from the Keystone Axle Works, 
property on Railroad street, 78 x 120 feet. The 
buildings on the property will be utilized as an ad- 
dition. 

PUNXSUTAWNEY, PA.—Bloom township has 
voted a bond issue part of which will be used for 
the construction of a pump house. | 

SCOTTSDALE, PA.—The plant of the Marion Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co. recently was damaged by fire. 
The loss has been estimated at $40,000. The 
plant will be rebuilt. 

SCRANTON, PA.—A 3-story machine shop is con- 
templated by the Finch Mfg. Co., manufacturer of 
brass and steel castings. 

TITUSVILLE, PA.—The Titusville Iron Works Co. 
is reported planning to make extensive plant im- 
provements. J. T. Dillon is president. 

CAMDEN, N. J.—Samuel M. Langston has award- 
ed a contract for a machine shop addition, 1-story, | 
44 x 47 feet. : 

ELIZABETH, N. J.—The Young, Corley & Dolan 


is erecting 
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Bee Data ~~ 
WY of Value to You 





In preparing our new twenty-two page Gas Producer Bulletin, we 
took the opportunity to gather under one cover the engineering data 
of value in the installation and operation of a Gas Producer Plant. 


The tables and drawings shown above are typical of the ones 








included. Some of the subjects treated are: 


Analyses of All American Coals. 


Heating Value of Gases and Hydro- 
carbon Liquids in the State of Gas. 
The Volume and Weight of Oxygen 
or Air Necessary to Burn One Pound 
of Various Elements, Together With 
the Products of Combustion. 

The Volume of Oxygen and Air 
Necessary to Burn One Cubic Foot 
of Certain Gases Together with the 
Products of Combustion. 
Combustion Data General Effi- 
ciencies of Furnaces. 

Composition of Air. 


Metric Equivalents. 
Density and Weight of Gases. 
Layout for Open Hearth Steel! Plant. 


General Layout of Gas Flues for 
Gas Producer Plant. 


Heat Carried Away By Dry Chimney 
Gases per Pound of Combustible. 


Loss of Heat Due to Incomplete 
Combustion of Carbon to Carbon 


Monoxide. 


Chart for Determining Theoretical 
Flame Temperatures. 


Flow of Steam in Pipe. 


We are mailing this information free of charge to all interested. 
If you have not received your copy of this bulletin, you should 


fill in and mail the coupon. 


The Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co. 


Cleveland 


Ohio 








in The Iron Trade Review. 
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The Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Kindly send me your bulletin on the Hughes Mechanical Gas Producer as advertised 
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NEWARK, N. J.-—Lewis Bros., 133 Monroe street, 
have had plans drawn for a 4-stury plant, 76. x 


106 feet, to cost $74,000. 

NEWARK, N. J.—The American Oil & Supply Co. 
has awarded a contract to Charles R. Hedden Co. 
for an office building, ofl house and power house at 
a cost of $70,000. 

WILMINGTON, DEL.—The Hilles & Jones Co. has 
let a contract for a bar storage building and a 
blacksmith shop. The first building will be 1-story, 
29 x 45 feet and the second, I-story, 18 x 27 
feet 

BALTIMORE.—The Baltimore Machine & Decorat- 
ing Co., First and Ninth streets, is reported plan- 
ning to rebuild its plant which was damaged by fire. 

BALTIMORE.—Oliver B. Rutherford has let the 
to John Crofton for a 1-story machine 
Dohphin street. 
understood the 


contract 
shop at 108 
BALTIMORE.—It is 


Poole Engi- 


Le ee TUT IUILL WU LALLA 


ME.—-The Safety Lantern & Heater 
Incorporated with $25,000 capital by 
K. F. Smith and H. P. Sweetser. 
ME.-——The Natural Abrasives Corp. 
with $25,000 capital, by 
Walker and John F. 


PORTLAND, 
Co, has been 
Gerry L. Brooks, 

PORTLAND, 
has been incorporated 
Charles D. Booth, Leon V. 
Dana. 

MANCHESTER, N. UH. 


Israel Stratton plans to 


erect a brick, 4-story, 43 x 110-foot manufacturing 
building, estimated to cost $30,000, 

ATHOL, MASS.—The Union Twist Drill Co. will 
build a brick, 4-story, 63 x 190-foot office and 
storage building. 

BOSTON.—-The Harrington Tool Corp. has been in- 
corporated with $150,000 capital by Leo IL. Bruce, 
Charles M. Lund and A. H. Harrington. 

BROCKTON, MASS.—The Donnelly Machine Co. 
will build a brick, 2-story, 40 x 177-foot plant 
addition. 


EVERETT, MASS.—The Market Forge Co. is build- 
ing a steel and cement, 2-story, 30 x 32-foot ad- 
dition, 

NEW BEDFORD, MASS.—The city will 
power house, 54 x 300 feet. 


build a 





APPLETON, WIS —C. Milhaupt & Sons have com- 
pleted plans for erecting a i-story addition, 50 x 
90 feet, to thelr machine and forge shop. 

CLINTONVILLE, WIS.—A public garage with ma- 
chine shop, 50 x 120 feet, will be erected by Fer- 
dinand Goerlinger. The total expenditure will be 
about $15,000. 

EAU CLAIRE, WIS.—The A. E. White Machine 
Works will build a 2-story machine shop addition, 
50 x 100 feet. 

SAU CLAIRE, WIS.—The International Toy Co. 
will award contracts for the erection of a 1-story, 
60 x 300-foot plant, shortly. L. D. Pangborn is 
president of the company. 

GREEN BAY, WIS.—The Automatic File & Index 
Co., 145 South Pearl street, has awarded a contract 
to L. M. Hansen for a 4-story addition, costing 
$50,000. M. Strobel is manager. 

GREEN BAY, WIS.—J. W. Bodilly, formerly of 
the Hartmann-Bodilly-Suess Co., will establish a 
machine repair shop and machinery exchange at 120 
North Broadway. 

HAYWARD, WIS. — The American 
George E. Glover, president, will build 


Veneer Co., 
a 1-story 


The New England States 
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neering & Machine Co. is contemplating the use of 
the plant of the Maryland Pressed Steel Co., Hagers- 
town, Md., for the construction of aeroplanes. 


BALTIMORE.—A machine and boiler shop will be 


erected by the Baltimore Marine & Iron Works, Inc. © 


The company was recently organized with a capital of 
$50,000, to build and repair marine and stationary 
boilers. 

BALTIMORE.—A plant built by the government at 
Buffalo, for the Pieree-Arrow Motor Car Co., has 
been purchased by Levering Bros. for the making of 
gray iron castings. The company is said to be in 
the market for foundry equipment. 

HAGERSTOWN, MD.—Fire recently damaged the 
building oceupied by the Hagerstown Cap Co., manu- 
facturer of bottle caps, and the Rupp Mfg. Co., maker 
of machine parts. The total loss was estimated at 


$176,000, 





SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—The U. 8S. A. Spark Plug 
Corp. has been incorporated with $25,000 capital by 
C. J. Brosnan, Thomas J. Hisgen and R. J. Talbot. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—The Springfield Foundry 
Co. has let a contract for the erection of an addi- 
tion, 87 x 100 feet, to be built at an estimated 
cost of $15,000. 

WARE, MASS.—The Ware Foundry Co. has been 
incorporated with $10,000 capital by Frank J. Quinn, 
Palmer, Mass.; Frank L. Quinn and F. 8. Mills. 

BRISTOL, CONN.—Contracts have been let by the 
New Departure Mfg. Co. for additions costing 
$1,000,000. 

BRISTOL, CONN.—The E. Ingraham Co., manufac- 
turer of clocks, watches, etc., is building a plant 
addition, 50 x 100 feet, five stories. A plating 
room addition, 50 x 50 feet is also being erected. 
All machinery, with the exception of motors, shafts, 
hangers, pulleys, etc., have been ordered. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN.—Henning Bros. have re- 
ceived a contract to erect a $15,000 machine shop, 
l-story, 45 x 185 feet. The name of the owner has 
not been made public. 


180 x 250 feet, estimated to cost $100,000. 

MANITOWOC, WIS.—The common council has de- 
cided to build a steel bascule or swing bridge at 
Main and Tenth streets. L. K. Pitz is city engineer. 


plant, 


MARINETTE, WIS.—The Aerial Cutlery Co., 114 
Hesmer street, is taking bids for a $15,000 addition. 

MILWAUKEE.—The Stewart Tractor (Co., capital- 
ized at $500,000, has been chartered to manufac- 
ture tractors, ete., by Alex Stewart and A. Schmeden. 

MILWAUKEE.—The Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co. has 
been granted a permit to erect a 1-story, 60 x 160- 
foot addition to its stock building. 

MILWAUKEE.—M. A. Devitt, 61 ‘Sixth street, will 
build machine and automobile repair works, 50 x 80 
feet, one story. 

MILWAUKEE.—<A 2-story brick machine shop ad- 
dition, 20 x 60 feet, will be erected by the Turbine 
Sewer Machine Co., 195 Eleventh street. 

MILWAUKEE.—A $15,000 addition will be erect- 
ed by L. T. Nehrbass to his repair shop, 640 Oak- 


land street. Several tools and fixtures will be in- 
4 


stalled in the machine shop. 
MILWAUKEE.—The Pelton Steel Co. is moving its 
plant from Chicago road and Ellicot place to its plant 
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on Kinnickinnic avenue. Two electric furnaces will 
be transferred. Alterations and changes now are 
under way. 


MILWAUKEE.—Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the Domestic Gas Saver Co., with $25,000 
capital. The company will manufacture attachments 
for gas stoves and is represented by Brennan & 
Flynn, attorneys, 97 Wisconsin street. 

NEENAH, WIS.—A new plant to cost about $25,- 
000 will be erected by the Simple Gas Engine 
Works. J. Oberweiser is general manager. 

PLYMOUTH, WIS.—The firm of Sanders & Brown 
has been organized to take over the Oesterreich Ma- 
chine Shop. 

PORTAGE, WIS.—The Portage Iron Works, Andrew 
Slinger, proprietor, has awarded contracts for an 
addition, 90 x 150 feet. 

RACINE, WiS.—The F. J. 
Works will build a 1-story plant, 
The E. B. Funston Co. is architect. 

SHEBOYGAN, WIS. — The Badger State Tanning 
Co. is taking bids for the erection and equipping of 
a new power house costing about $40,000. 

SHEBOYGAN, WIS.—The Hayssen Mfg. Co. has 
awarded the general contract to C. Ackermann Sons 
Co., for erecting a $30,000 machine shop addition. 

SHEBOYGAN, WIS.—A 1-story brick and steel- 
trussed machine shop addition, 40 x 190 feet, will 
be erected by the Jenkins Machine Co., 315 North 
Eighth street. 

SHEBOYGAN, WIS.—The F. Blocki Mfg. Co., agri- 


Greene Engineering 
100 x 120 feet. 


cultural implements, has disposed of its plant and 
intends to erect a new one, estimated to cost 
$50,000. 

SUPERIOR, WIS.—The Superior Iron Works is 


taking bids for a i1-story shop addition, 36 x 100 
feet, to be used for foundry purposes. Frank F. 
Hayes is president of the company. 

WATERTOWN, ‘WIS.—Workmen have started on a 
foundry for the Otto Biefeld Co. Besides the 
foundry several warehouses will also be erected. 

ALBION, MICH.—The Union Steel Products Co., 
Ltd., is erecting an addition to its gray iron foundry 
and also a new office building. The company is pur- 
chasing various classes of new equipment, including 
machine tools, foundry equipment, sheet metal working 
machinery, - electrical apparatus, etc. 

BATTLE CREEK, MICH.—The Duplex Printing 
Press Co. is letting contracts for a plant addition, 
110 x 642 feet, estimated to cost about $300,000. 

BATTLE CREEK, MICH.—An election will be 
held soon on the issuance of $400,000 in bonds for 
building a municipal electric light plant. 

BENTON HARBOR, MICH.—The Benton Harbor 
Malleable Foundry Co. is constructing a testing 
laboratory. H. C. Campbell is chief chemist. 

DETROIT.—The Stecker Electric & Machine Co., 
34 Bates street, has begun the erection of a plant, 
75 x 250 feet. 

DETROIT.—The 
bids for a craneway addition, 
feet, estimated to cost $30,000. 

DETROIT.—The Central Forge Co., Euclid avenue, 
has awarded a contract for a 2-story, 70 x 302-foot 
forge shop and a steel heat treating plant. 

DETROIT.—The Commerce Motor Car Co. is hav- 
ing plans prepared for a 2-story plant, 285 x 300 
feet. 

DETROIT.—The Columbia Motors Co. is negotiating 
for the lease of 1000 addition square feet of floor 
space. The company’s proposed new plant will not be 
erected for some time. 

DETROIT.—The Detroit-Edison Co., David Whitney 
building, is having plans prepared for a brick and 
steel addition to house a 30,000-kilowatt plant at 
the Delray power plant. 

DETROIT.—The Schlieder Mfg. Co., East Grand 
bovlevard and Oakland avenue, manufacturer of 
valves, ete., is reported planning a 3-story plant 
addition, estimated to cost $80,000. 

JACKSON, MICH.—The Hayes Wheel Co. is in- 
stalling machinery in its plant for the manufacture 
of tractor wheels. 

LANSING, MICH.—The Olds Motor Works is pre- 
paring to break ground for a building, 70 x 240 feet 
to house its axle department. 

LANSING, MICH.—John Bohnet & Co. has in- 


Michigan Stamping Co. is taking 
l-story, 40 x 250 
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creased their capital from $10,000 te $75,000 to 
provide facilities for the manufacture of motor car 
bodies. 

CLEVELAND.—The American Steel & Wire Co. has 


CLEVELAND.—The Industrial Furnace & Oven Co. 
has been incorporated with $10,000 capital, by A 
W. Heinrich, H. I. Coogle and others. 
CLEVELAND.— Metal Ingot & Alloys Co. has 
been incorporated with $20,000 capital, by H. B. 
Howells, Williamson building, and others. 
CLEVELAND.—The Allyne-Ryan Foundry Co., 8904 






NORTHFIELD, B. C.—The plant of the Canadian 
Explosives, Ltd., Arcade building, Victoria, B. C., 
was damaged by fire. 

VANCOUVER, B. C.—The Tudhope Electric Metal 
Co., which is erecting a plant, will install a large 
electric furnace. 

VICTORIA, B. C.—The Watson Drydock & Con- 
struction Co., Ltd., will build and equip a foating 
drydock. A machine shop will be erected. 

BOURKES, ONT.—Bourkes Mines, Ltd., will be in 
the market within a month for the purchase of mill 
plant and machinery. J. J. Byrne is manager. 

BRANTFORD, ONT.—The Electro-Tin Products Co. 
has been incorporated with $300,000 capital, by Bay- 
ard G. Cobb, William J. Aikins, Dunnville, Ont., 
and others. 

COLLINGWOOD, ONT.—The Collingwood Shipbuild- 
ing Co. is planning to have its plant equipped elec- 
trically. 

ELORA, ONT.—The plant of the T. E. Bissell 
Co., which was damaged by fire, is operating and 
plans are being prepared for additions, including a 
l-story machine shop. 

GUELPH, ONT.—-The International Malleable Iron 
Co. will erect a plant, 60 x 160 feet. 

GUELPH, ONT.—The Lang Machinery Co. will 
establish a plant for the manufacture of machinery, 
ete. 

GUELPH, ONT.—The Guelph light and heat com- 
mission will build an addition to cost $4000. Mr. 


115 Dupont street, Toronto, Ont., 


SARNIA, ONT.—The Holmes Foundry Co. proposes 
the erection of its steel plaat, 
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Aetna road, has let a contract for a core room ad- 
dition, 1l-story, 70 x 100 feet. 
CLEVELAND.—The Superior Foundry Co., East 
Seventy-first street, has obtained a permit to make 
general repairs and alterations. Contracts have 
been let. 


CLEVELAND.—J. Wentworth Smith, care of the 


Fairmount Tool & Forging Co., 10508 Quincy avenue, 
is reported planning a tool shop and office building, 
48 x 81 feet, at an estimated cost of $20,000. 

CLEVELAND.—Plans are being drawn for a 3-wnit 
plant for H. J. Walker, 12805 Taft avenue, for the 
manufacture of motor parts. The building will cost 
about $60,000. 
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$100,000 capital, by E. M. Rutledge, M. Rutledge 
and William A. Brodie. 

TIMMINS, ONT.—The MelIntyre Porcupine Mining 
Co. will build an addition to its mill and install 
new machinery. 

TORONTO, ONT.——-The Toronto Steel Construction 
Co. has been incorporated with $500,000 capital, by 





1051 


Wedd and Samuel D. 


William 8. Morlock, Sydney E. 
Fowler. 
TORONTO, 

Co. of Canada, Lid, 


ONT.—The Stamped Metal Products 
has been incorporated with 


$6,000,000 capital, by William A. J. Case, 801 
Dominion Bank building, George E. Atwood and 
others. 

WINDSOR, ONT.—The Kelsey Wheel Co. has 


started work on an addition to cost $15,000. 

WINDSOR, ONT.—-The H. M. Lane Co., Ltd., has 
been incorporated to manufacture machinery, etc., 
with $10,000 capital, by Henry M. Lane, Highland 
Park, Mich., Benjamine Towlen and others. 

WINDSOR, ONT.—The Auto Specialty Mfg. Co. 
of Canada, McDougall street, is having plans pre- 
pared for a i-story plant. Bids will be called for 
shortly. 

WINNIPEG, MAN.—Bids are being received by the 
department of public works for a power house at 
the military hospital here. 

WINNIPEG, MAN.—E. G. and L. R. Barrett, of 
the Vulcan Iron Works, Ltd, have taken over the 
plant of the Owl Metal Co., Lid, and have started 
the erection of an adiition. 

BOUNTY, SASK.—The town council will build an 
electric light plant to cost about $25,000 G. A. 
Heron is secretary. 

MONTREAL, QUE.—The Mitchell-Holland Co., Ltd., 
has been incorporated with $100,000 capital, to manw- 
facture electrical goods, etc., by Walter P. Shanks, 
Francis G. Bush and George R. Drennan. 





has removed its Milwaukee office 


have been obtained. 


W. J. Rainey, 52 Vanderbilt 
avenue, New York, dealer in coal 
and coke, has opened branch of- 
fices in the Real Estate Trust 
building, Philadelphia, in charge 
of A. F. Kempe, and in the Oliver 
building, Pittsburgh, in charge of 
H. B. Prescott. 

oe - 2 

General offices of the Duquesne 
Steel Foundry Co. have been 
moved to the plant of the com- 
pany at Coraopolis, Pa., but the 
company will maintain a city of- 
fice in the Farmers National bank 
building. 

ce’? 

The C. & G. Cooper Co., Mt. 
Vernoh, O., engine builder, re- 
cently moved into a new office 
building. The building is occu- 
pied both by the Cooper company 
and the Chapman Engineering 
Co. 

Fe ee 

The City Machine & Mfg. Co. 
is the new name for the Crry 
Machine Co., 5321 St. Clair ave- 
nue, Cleveland. 

ak, @ 


Allied Machinery Co. of 
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Business Changes Recently Announced 


ADE necessary by its growing business in the Milwaukee terri- 

tory, the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., Fisher building, Chicago, 
from 
to room 1418 in the same building, where more convenient quarters 





room 1305 Majestic building 


America has changed its head- 
quarters from 120 Broadway to 
51 Chambers street, New York 
City. This move was due to 
business expansion. 

oo. 
Amplex, Inc., New York and 
Tokio, has recently moved its 


New York office from 172-174 
Fulton street to 6-8 West Thirty- 
second street. The firm acts as 
representative for several Amer- 
ican manufacturers in the Orient. 
ere -s 
Debevoise-Anderson Co., New 
York, is opening a sales office at 
room 709 Stephen Girard build- 
ing, Philadelphia, to which one 
of its New York representative. 
will be assigned to take charge. 
* * * 


The Antioquia Commercial Corp., 


exporter of iron and steel and 
other commercial products, New 


York City, has moved from 71 
Broadway to 44 Whitehall street. 
* * * 

The Wilkens-Anderson Co., 
Chicago, industrial laboratory, will 
remove May 1 to 213-215 North 
Desplaines street. 
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CONCENTRATING TABLES.—The Diester Concen- 
trater Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind., has issued two bulletins 
describing its line of concentrating tables. A special 
diagonal-deck coal washing table for use in removing 
ash and slag forming elements from pulverized fuel 
is described. Complete details regarding the installa- 
tion of a plant to handle from 100 to 800 tons of 
coal per shift are presented. One bulletin explains 
the theory and construction of the concentrators and 
illustrates the mechanical details. 


OIL ENGINES.—Semi-diesel fuel oil engines are 
described in a pamphlet recently issued by the Chi- 
cago Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago. Numerous illus- 
trations are included showing manufacturing details 
and complete units. These engines are of the hor- 
izontal type and it is pointed out that all the 
mechanism in the crank case is accessible simply by 
removing a cover, Another feature incorporated in 
these engines is a crosshead similar to those used on 
steam engines. These engines are lubricated by a 
positive self-olling system. In the ignition system, 
a small pump injects the fuel against a hot plate 
on the piston as it approaches the end of the stroke. 


STRUCTURE MOVING.—An attractive and well i- 
lustrated 56-page booklet of the pocket size variety 
has been published by the John Elichleay Jr. Co., 
Pittsburgh, {lustrating the methods of this company 
in moving large structures, etc, Illustrations showing 
moving, raising, lowering and shoring structures of all 
kinds, including mill and office buildings; churches; 
stores; schools; dwellings; bridges; blast furnaces; car 
unloaders; tanks; boats; machinery; boilers and en- 
gines are given. One illustration shows hot blast 
stove, skip-hoist and blast pipes at the New Castle, 
Pa., plant of the Carnegie Steel Co., being raised 21 
feet. The total weight of the load was 1100 tons. 


BEARINGS:—The American Roller Bearing Co., 
Pittsburgh, has issued bulletin No. 1004, which is 


given as well as a number of illustrations. 
PNEUMATIC BRAKE:—An illustrated booklet has 


in the booklet and illustrations show its adaptation 
to both trucks and trailers. 


PERFORATED METALS.—The Hendrick Mfg. Co., 
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hoppers; loading chutes and various other equipment. 
Specifications and other data are given. 


STOKERS:—The Combustion Engineering Corp., 
New York, has published an illustrated booklet of 
16 pages in which stokers for industrial furnaces are 
described. Among the furnaces for which these 
stokers have been designed are sheet and pair fur- 
naces, general forging furnaces for drop forging, an- 
nealing furnaces, axle furnaces, furnaces for jobbing 
work, and furnaces for rapid production of special 
shapes. The booklet is well illustrated and contains 


BRIDGES:—An attractive 


this company descirbed and illustrated. The 
bridges range in span from 381 to 336 feet. The 
company has divided types of spans built by 


illustrations showing different installations. Among 
the subjects treated are: Furnace design require- 
ments, heat transmission, practical baffling in water- 
tube boilers, leakage and cost of repairs and re- 
newals, hand firing with both hard and soft coal, 
chain grate stokers, overloads and details of con- 
struction. The catalog contains much valuable in- 
formation for the practical man as well as the 
plant owner. A supplement is included which shows 
one of the company’s boilers set over an wunderfeed 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES.—The Westinghouse Elec- 
trical & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., has issued 
a complete catalog of all the electrical supplies 


tion contained. Although primarily a catalog, the 
year. 


roofs, floors, sidings, partitions, ceilings, etc. The 
product is a steel mesh stiffened by rigid ribs. It 
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concrete flows through the mesh to secure a clinch 
on the steel The plaster is applied directly to the 
under surface. Hollow walls are readily obtained by 
applying the laths and plastering them on the in- 
terior. An old-style building with wooden sidings can 
be transformed into a modern stucco structure by 
applying metal laths and plastering with cement, the 
ribs of the laths furnishing the necessary furring. 
Many illustrations are given throughout the book 
which show the diversified uses of the various styles 
of metal laths made by the company. 


COMPRESSORS.—The Norwalk Iron Works Co., 
South Norwalk, Conn., has published a 16-page bul- 
letin describing its compressors for oxygen and hydro- 
gen. Points of design developed to attain high 
speed, with light weight, and compact but, accessible 
construction are’ outlined. The compressors shown 
vary in capacity from a displacement of 12 to 196 
cubie feet per minute. The cooling system used, 
embodying water jacketed cylinders and special inter- 
coolers is described and illustrated. The intercoolers 
divide the gas from the first cylinder into a series 
of thin streams which pass around pipes in which 
water is circulating. All details of construction 
even to the method of bearing adjustment and pact- 
ing of joints are outlined in this bulletin. 


OIL FURNACE.—A 4-page circular is being cir- 
culated by the Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York, in 
which an oil furnace for heating drill steel is de- 
scribed and illustrated. This furnace requires no 
foundation and its frame is made of gray iron, 
mounted on a pedestal of the same material. All 
parts are bolted together. The drill rest can be 
adjusted for the various lengths of steel. The oper- 
ator is protected by a plate placed directly in front 
of the furnace mouth. The burner of the low-pressure 
type of furnace is comparatively noiseless, and will 
operate equally well on air supplied from a low 
pressure or high pressure source. A galvanized tank 
with a capacity of 42 gallons, is supplied with each 
furnace. 


ANNEALING FURNACES.—A _ 16-page descriptive 
catalog is being circulated by the W. 8. Rockwell 
Co., New York, in which rotary annealing and heat- 
treating furnaces are described and illustrated. The 
design of the furnace is that of a rotating horizontal 
cylinder with a refractory or metallic spiral lining. 
Material is charged in bulk at one end, and is 
gradually conveyed through numerous convolutions and 
at gradually increasing temperatures to the other end, 
where it is automatically discharged. The furnace is 
intended for annealing, hardening, tempering, blueing, 
etc., small pieces of brass, copper, steel or other 
metals. According to a table given in the booklet 
these furnaces average 250 pounds of heat-treated 
material to a gallon of oil. The bulletin also con- 
tains a heat-treatment chart. 


MILLING MACHINES AND GRINDERS.—An illus- 
trated catalog describing hand and vertical milling 
machines and piston ring and precision surface grind- 
ers of the rotary type, has just been issued by the 
Bristol Machine Tool Co., Bristol, Conn. The hand 
milling machines are made in two types; a standard 
and a heavy pattern. The operating mechanism of 
these machines is illustrated by means of line draw- 
ings. The vertical milling machine is adapted for 
all kinds of contour work, die sinking, ete., and is 
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Iron and Steel Scrap Prices 


Corrected to Tuesday Noon 


Steel Works Scrap 


Gross Tons Delivered to Consumer 
HEAVY MELTING STEEL 


PURER «© oc cdewecccctcebevede $15.75 te 16.00 
pecbtamubsetests tenancies 16.50 to 17.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........... 15.50 to 16.50 
Geen 6.500 cedees cédteenes 15.00 to 15.50 
OS, BOR “ewobeccdstvcusuiwens 15.00 to 15.50 
EEN. seineeeeedes i oes tenes 14.50 to 15.00 
New York (dealers’ prices)....... 12.50 to 12.75 
New Jersey points............+. 14.00 to 14.50 
Cen koe cstbede cvsevcuss 14.00 to 14.50 
DIMI nc cect cceccecctoese 11.00 to 12.00 
WD ce cccvedeesbeeressveree 16.50 to 17.50 
BUNDLED SHEETS 
PR wp esceccecteseueson $12.00 to 12.50 
EBastern Pennsylvania .........+. 12.50 to 13.50 
MN Sac 0ddecesseberesebe 11.50 to 12.00 
7 Err te | 11.50 to 12.00 
CS . 2 o0vetddccdbanvabaia 9.50 to 10.00 
STEEL RAILS, SHORT 
Gtena” sooo dec cocks checcube cee $18.50 to 19.00 
Gere” sg dain cod dae don cccbdnen 20.00 to 21.00 
Ch, Ee coblece duaeté cs cease 17.00 to 17.25 
Birmingham ... cc ccc eee eeneeees 12.00 to 13.00 
STOVE PLATE 
PE Sa ree cbnovcnpave cepea $17.00 to 18.00 
DD - cceiiba 6c ct deb bene sacs 18.25 to 18.75 
Eastern Pennsylvania .......... 18.00 to 20.00 
CE oh ucstnbecoctacecodas 16.00 to 17.00 
fn Mn eehecesereccodocbabe 17.50 to 18.00 
EEE dab bpeee.ce Os popandeneke 18.50 to 19.00 
New Jersey points.............. 17.25 to 18.25 
SL: Dian od 00000 Paeeahs an 12.50 te 13.00 
BimRRRAM on cc ccc eccessseces 13.00 to 14.00 
LOW PHOSPHORUS 
P ttsburgh, billet and bloom crops.$22.00 to 23.00 
Chicago, billet and bloom crops... 21.00 to 22.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania No. 1...... 20.00 
Rastern Pennsylvania (unguaranteed) 15.00 to 16.00 
DEE audeds cowentesesecaetde 21.00 to 22.00 
SHOVELING STEEL 
CD 4.o5a0esvecbatbde caddies $16.50 to 17.00 
GH Sed p'c cdwceVocdecncave 14.00 to 14.50 
KNUCKLES, COUPLERS AND SPRINGS 
PEED . cache secu votebseveet $16.50 to 17.50 
GS on cv céaaccadconsuadeunne 18.50 to 19.00 
Te Ge bossccadscacdentacen 16.50 to 17.00 
BALED SHEETS 
a ere $14.50 to 15.00 
OED |. cccvedababacd esesrcbius 12.50 to 13.00 
FROGS, SWITCHES, GUARDS 
avaba eedecanddeovnssaca $16.50 to 17.00 
oe, BOR ievevassadccnadarvde 16.00 to 16.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........... 14.00 to 15.00 
BOILER PLATE, CUT 
Green BA Beccccwcoccuctasus 13.50 to 14.00 
Sh, . ROU Be Zeckdencnedéuver 12.00 to 12.50 
Iron Mill Scrap 
Gross Tons Delivered to Consumer 
RAILROAD WROUGHT 
Pittsburgh, No. 1.......0esee0. $18.00 to 19.00 
en. Se Mn veawcuenesdt 17.00 to 18.00 
Se, BA. Bociweinde vactccess 18.50 to 19.00 
Se, T. Benndanecebassend 17.25 to 17.75 
Pennsylvania, No. 1...... 21.00 to 22.00 
Sn Gs. Ch ettncdacuectas 18.50 to 19.50 
i BO EK . Ba ct cnwuscdaces 17.50 to 18.00 
a Te, Ors, oct ccakntee « 16.50 te 17.00 
PED, BL ch cabecncedbenes 19.00 to 19.50 
See, TER. Bi cciccshscadecd 18.00 to 18.50 
R'rm [ Beane qusteiuse ’ 11.00 to 12.00 
New York No. 1 (dealers’ price).. 16.50 to 17.00 
DEG OA . Beds cha whe vaeed the 18.00 te 19.00 
WROUGHT PIPE 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........... $17.50 to 18.50 


YARD WROUGHT 
Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 1...... $18.00 to 19.00 
CITY WROUGHT 


New York, long (dealers’ price) . .$15.00 to 16.00 
New York, short 


BUSHELING 
ee Oe Back games ce cadbe $16.25 to 16.75 
Ce Ms va suaes econ d oe 11.00 to 12.00 
Gb Bocwascoscuvesed 15.00 to 15.50 
Se. OOM, Bivecccccedeucebe 12.00 to 12.50 
i Mh Be. occceeeabasse 15.50 to 16.00 
SE ME Bacco tedinnc cb best 13.00 to 14.00 
GEE, TO. Bocctaccencscccs 14.00 to 14.50 
Eastern Iwania, No. 1...... 16.00 to 17.00 
MACHINE SHOP TURNINGS 
aa area 10.00 to 11.00 
Rr ae ee 6.50 to 7.00 
Kastern Pennsylvania ........... 11.50 to 12.50 
NN RRR re ee 8.00 to 8.5u 
SO oti, eee eae cadeecesee 8.50 to 9.50 
New York (dealers’ price)....... 8.50 to 9.00 
Gibavetedeewesc cae 8.50 to 9.00 
COMIIEES.- “kde c occcccccceghuees 7.00 to 7.50 
a See 6.50 te 7.00 
RE lS pee 11.00 to 11.50 
CAST IRON BORINGS 
DD. ecunes dowtiee ces chine $11.50 to 12.50 
NES PE Te Coe ee 10.50 to 11.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........... 13.00 to 14.00 
b PRE i Pee + 10.00 to 10.50 
SS ee er 9.50 to 10.00 
cienA ald ond pane taeda nae 11.00 to 12.00 
New York (dealers’ price)....... 10.00 
Cc Di — dgeetdéeavedeecsans 7.00 to 7.50 
DD <iecscukency quer’ 6.50 to 7.00 
eS ee roe * 11.50 to 12.00 
IRON AXLES 
Re Say eee $26.00 to 27.00 
DDS cab ipdavacvdbe lc dtncts 32.50 te 33.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania .........s0e0+5 Nominal 
DS noone cceehoecesets swe 28.00 to 29.00 
ir) GES’ sdb ok Chdcdug ss doe 27.50 to 28.00 
St : Thats ebhetsehcndscodcat 23.00 to 24.00 
MEE Sedeccdcdvccheccased 22.50 to 23.00 
IRON RAILS 
Sr re $22.00 to 23.00 
SR PS PS RE ok fi 23.00 te 24.00 
MD in, ok as Ue th badee canb 22.00 to 22.50 
ED” o Gh di dideags Ce cscekébee 21.00 to 22.00 
SND eu cwesicvescedetenne 21.00 to 22.00 
PIPES AND FLUES 
ae $14.75 to 15.25 
UNENS ~* \ c'ecebhdesece coisee veh 13.50 to 14.00 
a, EY ion 4 06eeemnashchensnee 13.00 to 13.50 
GRATE BARS 
NS 5 cia ects »0.0¥'c anenee $16.00 to 17.00 
Ree. eee 21.00 to 22.00 
New Jersey points.............. 17.25 to 18.25 
FORGE FLASHINGS 
Coot Bamee ng ccnciescescana $11.50 to 12.00 
OE Ga eee 14.75 to 15.50 
Chlenge, GRR) nc cc cicesscsce be 12.50 to 13.00 
FORGE SCRAP 
a er ae arr $17.25 to 17.75 
Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 1..... 12.50 to 13.50 


Iron and Steel Works Scrap 


Gross Tons Delivered to Consumer 
AXLE TURNINGS 


CN oc. adcesstadunendeaces 13.00 to 13.75 
BORG iiedvcckeccnabaccevneea 13.00 to 14.00 
CREED ccc casveee bbicteckscee 11.50 to 12.00 
STEEL CAR AXLES 
Wea «ads sn cb vind oo vc bebe’ $26.00 to 27.00 
pe Nom 
SING. chicvwnanedasdase en oon 27.50 to 28.50 
i. DE cn duvhigdecguchatead’ 22.50 to 23.00 
in ~¢iebehsties ciessvcpeucs 23.00 to 24.00 
CD: divondneOn'ebecsés'c eee 27.00 to 28.00 
New York (dealers’ price)....... 22.00 to 23.00 
eye rrr 18.00 te 19.00 
SHAFTING 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........... $23.00 to 25.00 
St. Di sav cveverbwdinetiscuas 18.00 to 18.50 
New York (dealers’ price)........ 19.00 to 20.00 
GER 42 de vinssoebetaghesdes; on 23.00 to 23.50 
Iron Foundry Scrap 
Gross Tons Delivered to Consumer 
CAR WHEELS 
Pte. Bite 40o < Kaatedcan te $24.00 to 25.00 
TN, DED chin<ecesbedcee 20.00 to 21.00 
SES SED .-siacticeds icbevees 20.50 to 21.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania, iron........ 23.00 to 24.00 
SE, OD nc ciccccevenoent 23.00 to 24.00 
hi A visindecksehecés 20.50 to 21.00 
B CT 6049 cépeve6.at.eboo¢ 21.00 to 22.00 
Birmingham, WON ....ccccccees 11.50 to 12.50 
Birmingham, tram car.......... 16.00 to 17.00 
NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 
Pittsburgh, cupola ...........+. $22.00 to 23.00 
a eee ee 23.00 to 24.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania, cupola...... 22.00 to 23.00 
Cleveland, cupola .......ccecses 23.00 to 24.00 
New. York, cupola (dealers’ price). 20.00 to 21.00 
Cincinnati, No. 1, cupola........ 17.00 to 17.50 
Birm . ME odébedveictes 18.00 to 20.00 
Gi. Lewis, veleed .nccccccsecs 22.00 te 22.50 
St. Louis, agricultural.......... 21.50 to 22.50 
BR yt bey eee 21.00 to 22.00 
HEAVY CAST 
New York (dealers’ price)....... 19.00 to 20.00 
Seve .cdichsedh coe oad tha 21.00 to 22.00 
a4 réatine dhuethpcwabs Oat 21.00 to 22.00 
EE. \¢ cath Ridebass ie bean 18.50 to 19.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........... Nominal 
GD ~\bs cclad oemene 008s nbs 19.00 to 20.00 
MALLEABLE 
Pittsburgh, railroad ............ $16.00 to 17.00 
Pittsburgh, agricultural ......... 15.00 to 16.00 
Chicago, railroad ...........5+. 18.50 to 19.00 
Chicago, SE’ Son caeed Jn 17.25 to 17.75 
Eastern Pennsylvania, railroad... . Nominal 
Fastern Pennsylvania, agricultural. . Nominal 
Cleve Did bot gue céee 17.00 to 17.50 
Cleveland, agricultural .......... 15.25 to 16.00 
St. Lou's railroad.............. 15.00 to 15.50 
St. Louis, agricultural........... 14.00 to 14.50 
Cincinnati, railroad ............ 15.00 to 15.50 
, agricultural .......... 14.00 to 14.50 
Miscellaneous Scrap 
Gross Tons Delivered to Consumer 
REROLLING RAILS 
5 feet and over 
ES ere Pree $18.06 to 19.00 
SS ey See ae 18.25 to 18.75 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........... 17.00 to 18.00 
eb veodtt isgul cicesee 17.00 to 17.50 
Pa BONER. ocvcedens thence optsee 17.50 to 18.00 
IED. --s o cn.e'e conde ccc seach 13.00 to 14.00 
LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 
SR ann ne dnamansedaecanes hs $20.00 to 21.00 
SFE «6 cb Waoebcdcvctneedees 17.00 te 17.50 
BOILER PUNCHINGS 
SRG io ho vk weber cesiovecs¥e $19.00 to 20.00 
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Sales Agents 


Sf M.A-HANNA &Co. 


lron Ore 
Coal 


Coke 
Pig lron 


“BUFFALO” “DOVER” 
“FANNIE” “VICTORIA” 
“CHERRY VALLEY” “ZUG” 


Sales Offices 


Cleveland 
Buffalo Pittsburg 
Detroit Toronto 


Say you saw it in Tue Iron Trave Review 
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3 Iron Ores 

= Superior Ores, Per Ton, Lower Lake Ports 

P= Old range Bessemer, 55 irom...........«.- $6.65 
Mesabi Bessemer, 55 tron. .......csseeeve 6.40 

=! Old range hon-Bess., 51% trom.........«. 5.90 

Mesabi non-Bess., 51% irom.......0.6+-++ 5.75 

3 Warehouse Prices 
Steel bars, Chicago ........-.++- 3.97¢ 
Steel bars, Cleveland ........«.- 8.87¢ to 4.00c 
Steel bars, Detroit ........6.6- 3.93¢ 
Steel bars, Philadelphia ........ 3.95¢ 
Steel bars, New York 3.97¢ 
Steel bars, St. Louis 4.04¢ 
Steel bars, Cincinnati 3.93¢ 
Steel bars, St. Paul 4.195¢ 
Steel bars, Buffalo .......+++55 3.915¢ 
Iron bars, Buffalo ......-e-ee05 4.70¢ 
Iron bars, Chicago .....-eeeees 4.77e 
Iron bars, Detroit .......ees05 3.93¢ 
Iron bars, St. Lowi .......0065 4.04¢ 
Iron bars, Cincinnati .......... 3.93¢ 
Iron bars, Philadelphia ........ 4.30¢ 
Iron bars, New York ........++ 4.57e¢ 
Shapes, Chicago ...cececevsees 4.07¢ 
Shapes, Detroit ....6.6-seecees 4.03¢ 
Shapes, St. Louis .......eeues 4.14¢ 
Shapes, St. Paul ......cseeees 4.295¢ 
Shapes, New York .......ee005 4.07¢ 
Shapes, Cleveland .......se006+ 4.00¢ 

=3 Shapes, Philadelphia ..........+ 4.05¢ 
Shapes, Bullalo .........0e0ee> 4.015¢ 
Shapes, Cincinnati ........005 4.0S¢ 
Plates, Buffalo .......0scceees 4.215¢ 
PU, CE Sb ectecccccccses 4.27¢ 
, SS error Trr 4.23¢ 
Plates, Bt. Louis ...cescccsess 4.34¢ 
PEE Ws ORE coco ctotcrces 4,.495¢ 
Plates, New York ........00005 4,.27e¢ 
r i cicteseosseue 4.1Te 
Plates, Philadelphia ........... 4.25¢ 
Plates, Cincinnati ..........54. 4.23¢ 
No. 10 blue anl, sheets, Chicago. . 5.17e 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Cleveland. 5.00e 
No. 10 blue anl., Buffalo ...... 5.165¢ 
No. 10 blue anl.sheets, St. L.. 5.24¢ 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Cincinnati 5.13¢ 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, St. Paul 5.395¢ 
No. 10 blue anil. sheets, Detroit. . 5.13¢ 
No, 28 black sheets, ( one 6.22e 
No. 28 black sheets, Cleveland 6.00¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, Cincinnati. 6.28¢ 
No. 28 black, Detroit .....,... 6.28¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, St. L. .... 6.29¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, St. Paul.. 6.445¢ 
No. 28 black Buffalo .......... 6.165¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Chicago ... 7.57e¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Cleveland ... 7.25¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Cincinnati .. 7.58¢ 
No. 28 galvanized, Detroit ..... 7.538¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, St. L. .... 7.64¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Buffalo .... 7.515¢ 

Sheet Schedule 
Black 
Diteventiets for gage, per 100 pounds. 

DATED . Meavissusbwes cae sb b4e0k aeese + 20¢ 
No 20 pst Sabie Pe cedewevcwesaeec Gi + 10¢ 

= 1) a MOREE | cu cecacasupaesecete 
Sa GN aa coves coo ond ek seualenaeln —O5e 
Pe, SED ub nde cieciie Ve soeruna eas —10¢ 
ee a er ee 15e 
BEES chacveahbhhek be%s Ole neees 20 
eh: Sen Geaalse +S db6 4050 un ete hoe —25¢ 
LE vemdind ws oneneeVen tn eanea 30c 
FEU: UNL Lele cobedhé custene veueteel —35e 

= Standard Si 


Gages Nos. 12 to 30 inclusive, 24, 26, 28 and 
30 inches wide by 72, 84, 96 and 120 inches 
long. Gages Nos. 14 to 28 in addition to the 
~~ 36 wide by 96 inches and 120 inches 


ong. 
Extras for width and Jength to be added. 


Galvanized and Long Terne 


ee for gage, per 100 pounds. 
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Iron and Steel Prices 


Corrected to Tuesday Noon 


8 ey ne OP: —T5e 

Ss MR RG.. 20 ds dees 0c ckd 06 deiibd obek —-90e 

Fees BOHRA i Was os oe daumaae nee —l 
Standard Sizes 


Gages Nos. 12 to 30 inclusive, 24, 26, 28, 
30 and 36 inches wide by 72, 84, 96 and 120 
inches long. 

Extras for width and length to be added. 





Freight Rates, Pig Iron 


SE ENE ales ¢osepsenedsve Ve een 
Brooklyn, Jersey City, 
Birmingham, Ala., to: 


ines 
Minneapolis, St. Paul............... 
Dn, Sates + ib do beGtaberedeas 
Dt CMs ob akiecsmndedntdce need 
Omaha 


‘Ironton and Jackson, 
COD ck cbivewe si dvawantreecdekl 
ee ee eee 





Freight Soha: F inished 
Material 


Pittsburgh, carloads, per 100 Ibs., to: 
New York 27.0 





Pacific. coast (all rail)......... $1.25 
Pacifie coast (tin plate)....... 1.25 


Blue Annealed 


Differential for gage per 100 pounds 


Nes. Ge ee bh cnedesdaccabbddee — 5c 
Nos. 9 and 10 (carloads) ...........+. Base 
JS SPS ee + Be 
Wee, Tn <-bs b <c'cebee ccatisnsens +10¢ 
es. BS debe ose cekebeo ts te Ve + 20c 


Standard Sizes 


Widths——24-26-28-30-36 and 48 inches. 
Lengths——-72-84-96-120 and 144 inehes. 
Extras for width and length to be added. 


Tubular Goods 


Steel Pipe 
Pittsburgh basing discounts to jobbers in carloads 
STANDARD WEIGHT 


Butt Weld 
Black Galvanized 
“4%. 4 and H-inch.......... 50% 24 











Mahoning and Shenango valleys to: 
COGENT le ck nbs Ait aw dn de 6o-Wen bes $1.40 
ID Md 6 66> 4s'eb vacke t ane tt 4.80 ° 
ee eke da tand'ee 6 4ege'e cede et 5.20 
i Ws.) cecechccennseestule 4.40 
SUPE ane 0o.0b ophebcdbaaned-ete 1.40 
i Lass ssn + atte ce eas Abaca £ft , 
Minneapolis, St. Paul............. 870.8? 

Buffalo to: 

a RS Se er ee ey $1.75 
New England (rail). ..........+se0. 3.90 
New York and Brooklyn (rail)....... 3.90 

Virginia furnaces to: 

sar Sr. 
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os SSAA SECs 544% = 40 
Se Se EE) « chuadabani 57% 44 
Lap 
Oily kis ¢ ckihiind ts kokdice 50% 38 
ES SE SE 53% 41 
28h. | OCCURS SP igggerpe 5034 37 
19 Ol IR oa chocccccnc’ 41 ¥ 
SN ethnic cisskiccccics 38% 2 
PLUGGED AND REAMED 
Butt Weld 
Ey ate aeptarcceaeen 55% 42 
OG Ps bikocs odeckbaces ccc 48% 86 
Lap Weld 
i | Ree aE a 51% 39 
EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS 
and 3-ineh.....:.... 46% 29 
TS se UdEhe seb ecscees 51% 39 
56 GAN PRU. ono ccc cckvece 55% 43 
DMG cha nis'c<omeoe cc 56% 44 
Lap Weld 
SO Ree eas sens 48% 37 
9% t 4tem.............. 51% 40 
O56 Oe  anccoes .eevkee 39 
a} omega yay 46% 33 
BO ins Fuca tchnusets 41% 28 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG PLAIN 
Butt Weld 
NE IES So Ra ta 42% 32 
BG BUGAMMD. cases cecccccs 4514 35 
B OO BISA. oc cccccccccoce 47% 37 
Lap Weld 
: gh on SE a eR 4054 $1 
2 0 Peeobotiedsesece 
4% to eed LS Saae cotag ae 41% 82 
TO Mees phtueiesstvoscon 23 


Wrought Iron Pipe 


Pittsburgh basing discounts to jobbers in carloads 


THREADS AND COUPLINGS 

Butt Weld 
Black Galvanized 
% and %-inch.............. 29% 2% 
WER va nrursessssssverecs 30% if 
% to 1}4-inch............-- 39% 23% 

Lap Weld 
habe 400 sdigons Ohebete 32% 18% 
2 OD atte J Ualaige . 34% 21% 
© Wt Mise sti. cs tances 31% 18% 


PLUGGED AND REAMED 
Two points less than above 
EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS 
Butt Weld 


Thy Si PO Ms i clen ceadccce Y 11% 

ee ae 33% 20% 

ee ee”. ee 389% 24% 

I: acawe « otaes 660 ed veces 33 

BIG BROOD. 2 cccdo ch iccce 352 3344 

Oh WE I. oct co cedovace 34% 22 
a 4% 

9 afd If-neh.w. 2... ccdeves 21% 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS 
Butt Weld 

Black —— 
NGG siti ds sin ce deabbines 20% 8% 
to vidineh. 2 III! 25% 18% 

Lap 
a Pee Voessvusinere 20% 8% 
ee erry 22% 13% 
Se OP BERR. o cevsiiictcon’s 21% 12% 
Lapweld Boiler Tubes 


Discounts off manufacturers’ standard list, in 


carloads; less carloads, 4 points less. 


Steel 








Wt 


